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THE JOURNAL 


OF THE 


TISTORICAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND, 


FOR THE YEAR 1868. 


AT the ANNUAL GENERAL Meetine, held in the apart- 
ments of the Association, William-street, Kilkenny, on 
Wednesday, January the 22nd (by adjournment from 
the 1st), 1868, 


J. H. Bracken, Esq., C. I., in the Chair : 


The Report of the Committee for the year 1867 was 
read by the Honorary Secretary, as follows :— 


‘‘ In rendcring their account at the close of the nineteenth year of the 
Socicty’s existence, your Committee have once more to review its position 
and prospects. ‘The roll of Members contained, on the 31st of December, 
604 names; of new Members 41 were elected during the year; the names 
removed in consequence of deaths and resignations were 11; whilst the re- 
movals for non-payment of subscriptions wero12. Thus your Committee 
are able to announce an increase of 17 1n the numcrical strength of the 
Society. They do not, however, look on this small increase as affording 
a sufficiently satisfactory indication of the Socicty’s prosperity. The 
Members should cxert themselves to make known the objects and acts of 
the Society whenever an opportunity occurs, and so, by recruiting for new 
supporters, bring the association up to the strength of former years. 

‘The Treasurer’s account for the year 1866 presents a favourable view 
of the financial position of the Society; the balance in hands being an 
increasing one, even after paying for the October number of 1866, now 
nearly ready tor delivery. 

‘“The number of Members who pay an increased subscription in aid of 
the Illustration Fund is 175; and the thanks of the Socicty are duc to all 
those who have thus evinced their interest in its prosperity. 
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‘‘The following Members have been removed for non-payment of sub- 
scriptions, with the option of being restored to Membership on clearing off 
arrears :— 


£ s. a. 
J. H. Lamprey, Esq. 1866-67 012 0 
The Dean of Connor 1865-67 018 O 
Richard Bolton, Esq. 1865-67 018 0 
G. W. Bolton, Esq. 1865-67 018 0 
Mark Bloxam, Esq. 1865-67 018 0 
J. W. Coppin, Esq. 1865-67 018 0 
Edmund Hore, Esq. 1865-67 018 O 
John Julian, Esq. 1866-67 012 O 
William Lanigan, Esq. 1865-67 018 O 
Justin M‘Carthy, Esq. 1865-67 018 0 
Nicholas Peterson, Esq. 1865-67 018 0 
Robert Stephenson, Esq. 1865-67 018 O 


‘‘Of the Members formerly removed for non-payment, three have 
availed themselves of the right of re-entering the Society on liquidation 
of arrears, V1zZ. :— 


Edward Athill, Esq., Ralph Westropp, Esq., 
Jeremiah Kelly, Esq., M.D., 


whilst two honourably discharged their liabilities, at the same time 
tendering their resignations, viz. :— 


Rev. James Whitefield, Geo. Hatchell, Esq., M. D. 


‘‘The sixth volume of the Society’s ‘Journal’ would have been com- 
pleted ere now, but that it has been thought advisable that it should com- 
prise three, instead of two, annual parts. 

‘Your Committee cannot avoid expressing regret at the delay which 
has arisen in the issue of the ‘Journal,’ chiefly resulting from the neglect 
of Members to pay their subscriptions punctually in advance. If this 
‘practice continues, and that the Members desire to have the ‘Journal’ de- 
livered in regular course as formerly, it will be necdful to provide a fund 
to guarantee your Treasurer against loss. The large number of Members 
who have allowed themselves to run into arrear, and, having received the 
‘Journal’ without paying for it, have fallen away from the Society alto- 
gether, show that it is quite possible that your Treasurer might otherwise 
be made liable for sums which would be ruinous to him. To obviate the 
present state of things, which 1s confesscdly very injurious to the interests 
of the Society, Mr. A. G. Geoghegan has offered to contribute the sum of 
£5, if forty-nine other Members of the Society will followhis example. Your 
Committee beg to thank Mr. ’Geoghegan for his generous offer, and to re- 
commend that this Guarantee Fund, if raised, should be invested in the 
Public Funds, and only used in case of emergency. 

‘‘When first established, this Society seemed likely to be confined 
mainly to the County and City of Kilkenny, but as its supporters soon 
spread beyond these limits, it was thought advisable to extend the area of 
its operations to the south-east of Ireland. The good results of this ex- 
tension were at once apparent in the increase of its Members. The time now 
seems to have arrived for astill further extension. His Royal Highness the 
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Heir Apparent of the Crown of the Realm has become Patron-in-chief of 
the Society, no part of this island has been excluded from its operations, 
and the Members hail from every county of Ireland. It is time then that 
the title of the Society should become co-extensive with the field of its 
operations. Your Committee therefore recommend that the following 
changes should be made:— 

‘Ist. That the name of the Association be changed to Tur Hisrtorr- 
CAL AND ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 

‘‘2nd. That the minimum subscription of all Members elected in fu- 
ture be fixed at 10s. per annum; and 

‘3rd. That a new series of the Journal be commenced with the year 
1868. 

‘‘Your Committee have reason to believe that a large accession of 
Members will accrue from these changes; and, further, that results calcu- 
lated to secure the permanency of the Society will follow their adoption. 

‘‘The thanks of the Society are due to the Marquis of Kildare for a 
donation of £10 towards the printing of the Kildare Rental; to E. P. 
Shirley, Esq., for the gift of a large number of costly woodcuts illustrating 
Dineley’s Tour in Ireland; to Mr. Geo. M. Atkinson, for the donation of 
two lithographic plates illustrative of the Dunloe Oghum Cave; and to 
Thomas O’Gorman, Esq., for three woodcuts illustrating his paper on the 
tomb of King Phelim O'Connor. 

‘The dangerous condition of the ancient and beautiful tower of St. 
Francis’ Abbey, Kilkenny, having been brought under the notice of the 
Society by Mr. Robertson, Architect, and more recently by Mr. Midleton, 
a Member of our Society, it was thought desirable to obtain the opinion of 
an additional architect; and Thomas Drew, Esq., of Dublin, having offered 
to give his services gratuitously on his expenses being paid, the Committee 
requested him to inspect and report on the state of the tower. Mr. Drew 
made a carcful examination of the tower accordingly, and has given in a 
detailed report, which shall be laid before the meeting. Mr. Drew has 
got an approximate estimate of the expense from a Dublin builder, Mr. 
Doolin, for £100; and Mr. Doolin offers to begin the list of subscribers 
with £1, whether he is employed or not. Local tenders have also been 
obtained by Mr. Robertson, and shall be laid before you. 

“The Socicty have no funds at its disposal for this most necessary 
work. It has done what in it lies to call attention to the threatened fall 
of the tower, and it now rests with the public to supply the means of 
averting that disaster. Surely it shall not be said that Kilkenny allowed 
one of its most beautiful and graceful old buildings to perish without an 
effort to save it!” 


It was unanimously resolved that the Report of the 
Committee should be adopted and printed. 

The Treasurer's accounts for the year 1865, having been 
laid before the Meeting, they were referred to Messrs. J. G. 
Robertson, and P. A. Aylward, who were requested to 
audit them before the next General Meeting of the Society. 

A discussion having ensued as to the desirability of 
adopting the changes in the name and organization of the 
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Society suggested by the Report of the Committee, a series 
of resolutions were proposed, and adopted unanimously, as 
follows :— 

‘‘Resotven,—That the name of this Socicty be changed to that of 
The Historical and Archmological Association of Ireland. 

‘¢ ResoLvED,—That all Members elected from this day forward shall 
pay @ minimum subscription of Ten Shillings per annum. 

‘¢ ResoLvED,—That all Lord Lieutenants of counties in Ireland, being 
Members of this Society, shall be Patrons thereof; and that High Sheriffs, 
who are or may become Members, shall be Vice-Presidents of the Society 
during their year of office. 

“« ResoLvVED,—That all such changes, as are rendered necessary by the 
Resolutions passed this day, shall be made in the Gencral Rules of the 
Society. 

‘¢ResoLveD,—That Honorary Provincial Secretaries be appointed, and 
that George V. Du Noycr, Exq., M R.I.A,, Carrickfergus, be elected Honorary 
Provincial Secretary for Ulster; and that Richard Caulfield, Esq., LL. D., 
Cork, be elected Honorary Provincial Scerctary for Munster.” 


The nomination of an Honorary Provincial Secretary 
for Connaught was deferred to the next Meeting, and, as 
the Honorary Secretaries of the Association reside in Lein- 
ster, they were requested to act there as Provincial Secre- 
tarics also. 

The following Members of the Association were then 
elected :— 

The Rev. John Jebb, D. D., Rector of Peterstow, Pre- 
bendary and Prelector of Hereford Cathedral ; John Ed- 
ward Hasell, Esq., Gowran Castle; and Edward Hunt, 
Esq., Belmore, Thomastown : proposed by the Rev. James 
Graves. 

The Very Rev. James Byrne, ex-F. T.C. D., Dean of 
Clonfert, and Rector of Cappagh ; Charles Lyster, Esgq., 
M. D., William-street, Kilkenny ; and John B. Fitzsimons, 
Esq., M. D., High-street, Kilkenny : proposed by Mr. Ro- 
bertson. 

The Rev. J. Henderson, Silver Hill, Enniskillen ; 
Rev. R. Archer Ffennell, Glebe House, Ballybay ; and 
James Kiernan, Esq., M.D., Enniskillen: proposed by the 
Rev. G. H. Reade. 

Abraham Denny, Esq., J. P., Rock View, Tramore : 
proposed by James Budd, Esq. 

The Committee and Officers of the Association for the 
year 1863 were elected as follows : — 
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President.—The Very Rev. Charles Vignoles, D. D., 
Dean of Ossory. 

Honorary Secretaries.—The Rev. James Graves, A. B., 
M.R.1.A.; John George Augustus Prim. 

Treasurer.—The Rev. James Graves. 

Honorary Curator of the Museum and Library.—James 
George Robertson, Esq., Architect. | 

Committee.—James 8S. Blake, Esq., J. P., Barrister-at- 
Law; KR. R. Brash, Esq., Architect ; Peter Burtchael, Esq., 
C. E.; George Victor Du Noyer, Esq., M. R. I. A.; Barry 
Delany, Esq., M. D.; Rev. Luke Fowler; John James, 
Esq., L. R.C.S8.1.; Robert Malcomson, Esq. ; Rev. Philip 
Moore, P. P. ; Matthew O’Donnell, Esq., Q. C. ; Rev. John 
O’Hanlon, R.C.C.; J. G. Robertson, Esq., Architect. 

Mr. Graves stated that, in consequence of a recommen- 
dation having been made in a former Report of the Com- 
mittee that a general local museum should be formed in 
Kilkenny, the Committee had permitted Mr. James G. Ro- 
bertson, as the surviving Trustee of the Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution of Kilkenny, to place in the large spare 
apartment of their premises the collection of specimens of 
natural history, geology, &c., which that Institution had 
formed, by presentations from its Members, during its ex- 
istence. Mr. Robertson had already brought there a portion 
of that collection, and it might be desirable that the Mcet- 
ing would give its formal sanction to the arrangement which 
the Committee had thus made with Mr. Robertson. 

The Meeting unanimously passed a resolution sanction- 
ing the arrangement referred to. 

The Rev. Mr. Graves then read the report of Mr. 
Drew, on the state of the tower of the Franciscan Abbey, 
Kilkenny, which was as follows : — 

‘60, Upper SackVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN, 
January 1st, 1868. 


‘(My pear Srr,—When I visited the Franciscan Abbey on the 13th 
ultimo, and made a careful examination of the present state of the Tower, 
I then mentioned to you generally the opinion which I formed. I have 
now much pleasure in stating it more definitely and fully for the informa- 
tion of the Society. 

“That the present condition of the Tower is most critical, and urgently 
requiring steps to be taken for its preservation, is beyond all doubt—the 
immediate danger to be apprehended being on the south side, where 
a slight deflection from a plumb line is manifest, and where the point of 
support on which its safety wholly depends has become to a certain, and 
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increasing degree, disintegrated and disturbed by the action of rain 
and frost. 

“The erection of this lofty Tower, wholly over the void of a great 
arch, as in other towers of the same type, at all times a daring feat in con- 
structive masonry, becomes doubly critical and hazardous when, as in 
this case, the very place in which this critical problem is solved, and 
on the absolute perfection of which the safety of the superstructure de- 
pends, becomes in any degree unsound or disturbed. 

‘Some slight marks to which you directed my attention appearing in 
_ the soffit of the arch, are so slight as not to justify me in coming to any de- 
finite opinion as to whether any movement has recently taken place; at 
the same time, the state of the structure is such, that were it not for the 
judicious precautions taken by Messrs. Smithwick and Sons—although, 
unfortunately, this portion of the Abbey buildings is not on their property 
or premises—in placing a temporary roof over the exposed masonry, 
a single night’s frost might, at any time this winter, have bcen sufficient 
to destroy the balance of equilibrium, and deprive Kilkenny of a monu- 
ment of which it is justly proud, and which is, in simple grace, perhaps 
unsurpassed by any tower of a aimilar type in Treland. 

‘‘ The steps which I would recommend to be taken for its preservation 
are as follows. I should, perhaps, first premise that it will be an opera- 
tion which will require to be undertaken with the greatest caution 
and skill, and not unattended with some contingent risk. At the same 
time, when the Society has before it the certainty of the loss of the 
Tower if unattended to—a mere matter of time—it will not, I amsure, be 
deterred by a risk comparatively remote from at least making an attempt 
to save it. The work should, in my opinion, be first undertaken on the 
north side, where the exposed masonry of the haunch should be cleaned 
and raked out, and thoroughly grouted with Portland cement, the masonry 
raised to its original level indicated by the dotted line on the rough sketch 
accompanying this, and then covered with flags, jointed in cement, with 
a sufficient cover or lap. This completed and properly ‘set,’ the great 
arch should be accurately ‘ centred’ and ‘ braced,’ and the openings in the 
east and west faces also braced. The south wall should then be strongly 
‘shored,’ in the manner indicated by the sketch, to accomplish which it 
will be necessary to partially unroof a portion of the low building on the 
south side on Messrs. Smithwick and Son’s premises. When this is 
carefully and efficiently done, the exposed masonry of the southern haunch 
may then be examined, and raked out; and, if found practicable or 
desirable, some long stones inserted in the haunch under the line of the 
face of the Tower, where the most dangerous line of pressure is exerted : 
the loose masonry, as little disturbed as possible, should be grouted, 
raised, and covered in a similar manner to the other side. The floor over 
the arch should be laid with flags in cement, or in such other manner 
as will prevent the percolation of any water into the masonry. I have had 
the cost of this work estimated approximately at £100 ; and I need not 
say it will give me much pleasure personally to be of any assistance in my 
power in aiding in so interesting a work. 

‘‘T am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


“Tomas Drew, F.R.I. A. I. 


‘“ To the Honorary Secretary of the Kilkenny and South 
East of Ireland Archeological Society.”’ 
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Mr. Graves remarked that Mr. Drew, in some further 
explanatory remarks written to himself, had mentioned that 
the estimate of £100 need not be taken as quite a definite 
one, but as an approximation which was certain at least to 
be sufficient. On going more closely into the matter, it 
was possible it might be reduced ; and one way in which 
it might be reduced a good deal would be the obtaining of 
a loan of the necessary “plant” for shoring up the tower 
and centring the arch. 

Mr. Robertson said that the Committee's report inti- 
mated that he would be ready to lay tenders of local 
builders before the meeting. The fact was, he was not 
preps to do so, although Mr. Graves had sent him Mr. 

rew's specification, and requested him to have local ten- 
ders ready for this meeting. The reason of his being 
unprepared was, that the first local builder to whom he 
had repaired for the purpose, Mr. Meighan, had made 
@ suggestion as to a considerable saving which might 
be made, if a portion of the specification could be safely 
dispensed with. He (Mr. Robertson) considered the sug- 

estion worthy of the consideration of Mr. Drew and the 
Society, before taking any final step in the matter. 

Mr. Graves remarked that, of course, they could do 
nothing final, under any circumstances, at the present 
Meeting. All that they could now do would be to con- 
sider if they would sanction the proposal to originate 
a movement towards the preservation of the very beauti- 
ful structure which was in such great danger. But the 
Association could not undertake the work from its own 
funds ; it could only put the matter before the public, 
and invite the aid of a general subscription for a purpose 
so desirable. 

The Rev. Mr. Brunskill considered that, in originating 
a movement of the kind, the Association proved its value 
as a public institution. 

Mr. Graves said the Association had previously origi- 
nated two similar movements, both of greater importance, 
so far as the amount of money necessary to be expended— 
the repairs of Jerpoint Abbey, and the restoration of Clon- 
macnoise—and in both it had been successful. He had 


no doubt of success in the present instance also. 
SRD SER., VOL. 1. B 
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Mr. Prim considered there was not the slightest doubt 
that a sum sufficient for such a purpose as was proposed 
would be readily contributed by the public. 

The Chairman, considering the beauty and historical 
interest of the structure in danger, concurred fully in the 
opinion that sufficient subscriptions for the purpose would 
be easily obtainable. 

It was then agreed that the Honorary Secretaries should 
have full power to print and circulate Mr. Drew's report, 
accompanied by an application fora = subscription for 
the reparation of the tower of St. Francis Abbey, and to 
make all other necessary arrangements for the promotion 
of so desirable an object. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 

“ Archeologia,” Vol. XL., Part 1, and “ Proceedings,” 
Vol. III., Nos. 1 and 2: presented by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. 

“Parochial and Family History of the Deanery of 
Trigg Minor, in the County of Cornwall:” presented by 
the Author, John Maclean, Esq., F. 8. A. 

“Notes Bibliographiques pour servir a l’Etude de 
I'Histoire et de l’Archéologie :” presented by the Author, 
M. Alexis Dureau. : 

“Lough Corrib, its Shores and Islands ; with Notices 
of Lough Mask :” presented by the Author, Sir William 
R. Wilde, M. D., V. P. of the Royal Irish Academy, &c. 

“ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
Jand,” Vol. VI., Part 1, and Appendix to Vol. VI.: pre- 
sented by the Society. 

“The Archeological Journal,” Nos. 91 and 92: pre- 
sented by the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

“The Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion,” for December, 1866, and for March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December, 1867: presented by the Association. 

“Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” Vol. IX., 
Parts 3 and 4: presented by the Academy. 

“ Archeologia Cambrensis,” third series, Nos. 50-53, 


both inclusive: presented by the Cambrian Archeological 
Association. 
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“ Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall,” Nos. 
7 and 8: presented by the Institution. 

“The Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society,” for the years 1865-6 : pre- 
sented by the Society. 

“ Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire,” Vol. VI.: presented by the Society. 

“Sussex Archeological Collections,” Vol. XIX. : pre- 
sented by the Sussex Archeological Society. 

“The Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society,” Vol. III, Part 8: presented by 
the Society. 

“The Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ire- 
land,” Vol. I., Part 3: presented by the Society. 

“ Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Ireland,” Parts 22 and 23: presented by the Society. 

“Report presented to the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society,” May, 1866 ; “Communications made to the 
Society,” No. 15; also, “The Correspondence of Richard 
Porson ;” and “The History of the Queen’s College of | 
St. Margaret and St. Bernard, in the University of Cam- 
bridge,”’ being Nos. 8 and 9 of the Octavo Series of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society: presented by the Society. 

“Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and 
Polytechnic Society of the West-Riding of Yorkshire,” for 
1865-6: presented by the Society. 

“The Annual Report of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society,” for 1865-6, and 1866—7: presented by 
the Society. 

“Fourth Annual Report of the Belfast Naturalist’s 
Field Club :” presented by the Society. 

An impression of an ancient Chinese porcelain seal, 
found in Ireland, now in the possession of the Rev. Richard 
Pack, Bamford, County Kilkenny: presented by J. G. 
Robertson, Esq. 

A flooring tile of red pottery, nine inches square; a 
fragment of an old globular glass wine bottle, and some old 
window glass, discovered in exploring amongst the founda- 
tions of one of the dwelling-houses of the ancient, but long 
extinct, town of Jerpoint, near the ruins of the Abbey of 
that name: presented by Edward Hunt, Esq., Belmore. 
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The Rev. James Graves exhibited on behalf of Mr. Hunt 
an ancient door key, found some time since, near the site of 
the house alluded to, in raising sand. With regard to these 
discoveries, the Rev. Mr. Graves said that the only remains 
of this ancient town at present visible were some piles 
of stones, pieces of wall, and the ruins of the church. In 
his young sr the line of the streets was quite apparent, 
marked by the foundations of the walls of the rows of 
houses. An abutment of the ancient bridge which con- 
nected the town with the left bank of the river Nore was 
also then more obvious than at present; but when the Nore 
was low the foundations of the numerous arches could still 
be traced. According to tradition, King William III. 
marched with his army over this bridge. Tf that were 80, 
the bridge would seem to have existed at least a century 
after the town had gone to utter decay, but when the bridge 
itself had fallen did not appear. At what looked to be 
the intersection of the two principal cross streets of the 
town, and which tradition termed “the market-place,” stood 
an immense and aged ash tree, and it was said that people 
scraping its bark found nails and spikes therein, by which 
notices and proclamations had been affixed to it in the olden 
time; one hundred and eighty rings of annual growth 
having been counted in a much younger and perfectly 
sound ash tree lately felled close ee this tree certainly 
had all the appearance of being at least three hundred years 
old, and therefore might possibly have been growing in the 
market-place of the town before the latter had been deserted. 
Having stood the storms of centuries, this giant tree 
lately, on a calm day, fell from sheer old age, and now lay 
upon the ground. It was twenty-one feet in circumference 
beneath the spring of the arms. He had stood at one side 
of the trunk a few days since, and another person six feet 
in stature at the other side, and they could not see each 
other over it. The town, which probably sprung up soon 
after the founding of the Abbey, and was in existence at 
all events in the reign of King John, and probably incor- 
porated soon after, if not then, was known as “ The New 
Town of Jerpoint,” and sometimes as “ New-Town Jer- 
point.” Neighbouring it was the townland of “Old-Town,” 
where possibly a more early town, of which no trace had 
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come down to modern times, had existed. In 1375 Kin 
Edward III. made a special grant to the Provost and 
Commons of the Town of Jerpoint, which was on re- 
cord amongst Irish Patent Rolls of Chancery (Rot. Pat. 49, 
Ed. III., No. 52), granting them, for the repair of the bridge 
over the Nore, near the said town, and of the tower and gate 
on the southern end of the said bridge, &c., the right of levy- 
ing certain tolls and customs from all saleable commodities 
carried over said bridge for ten years. No doubt a great 
source of trade to the town was the supplying of provisions, 
&c., to the great Cistercian Abbey of Jerpoint, situate 
within a few hundred yards of it; and probably the 
chief cause of the town’s decay was the loss of that trade 
when the Abbey was suppressed. The tradition of the 
district, however, was that, when “Silken Thomas,” the 
son of the Earl of Kildare, went into rebellion against 
King Henry VIII., he encountered at Jerpoint a force 
brought against his army by the Lord James Butler, eldest 
son and heir of Pierce Earl of Ormonde; and the Butlers 
having been defeated, and their leader, Lord James, 
severely wounded, Silken Thomas burned the town of 
Jerpoint, after which it was never rebuilt or reinhabited. 
Tradition states that the family of Follis, late of Jerpoint 
Hill, was, of the old inhabitants of the town, the last 
to remove from it. According to the local legends, there 
had been fourteen wine taverns amongst the trading esta- 
blishments of Jerpoint ; and perhaps ng had a relic from 
one of these taverns in the fragment of an ancient bottle 
amongst the objects now presented by Mr. Hunt. He might 
mention that Mr. Hunt was owner in fee of the land, but 
Mr. John Hutchinson had been the tenant in possession 
until some years since; and as the soil was fertile, Mr. 
Hutchinson had unfortunately considered the foundations 
of the old town a great detriment to profitable occupation ; 
and he, therefore, gave the land for two years as potato 
ground to the surrounding population, on the terms of 
their removing those foundations, and piling up the stones 
into the number of cairn-like heaps in which they were to 
be seen at present. But, although the traces of the old 
streets, which he remembered to have been plainly visible, 
were thus, in a great degree, obliterated still the labourers 
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only scratched the surface, removing just as much of the 
walls as gave sufficient depth for potato tillage, and proba- 
bly leaving the floors of all the houses untouched, so that 
an exploration might here lay open an Irish Herculaneum. 
One examination, on a small scale, had been already made, 
and although the results were not very important—the ob. 
jects now before the mecting being the produce of the 
digging—still he had no doubt that more extensive exca- 
vations would lead to much more interesting discoveries. 
In looking for sand, Mr. Hunt had discovered traces of the 
tiled floor of one of the houses of the old town. Mr. 
Hunt had informed him (Mr. Graves) of the circumstance, 
and invited him to attend at a further examination. He 
went there accordingly, a few days since, and Mr. Hunt's 
labourers, in his presence, cleared out the ground floor 
of one house, comprising a large apartment, apparently 
used as a kitchen, from the great fireplace which it con- 
tained, and off which were partitioned two small rooms. 
The partitions were formed of mud plastered with mortar, 
and the floors of the rooms were of clay; but nearly the 
entire of the kitchen floor was tiled over with large, thick, 
red tiles, of which they had a specimen before them— 
obviously there had originally been an entire tile flooring. 
The fragment of a bottle and the window glass were found 
amongst the rubbish cleared out ; ‘anda small heap of coal 
—the Castlecomer anthracite—was found near the fire- 
place, showing that “ Kilkenny coal” had been in use for 
firing before this house was deserted. The key was not 
found on this occasion, but some two years before, when 
previously looking for sand close to the site of the house. 

Mr. Graves added that he hoped on a future occasion 
to bring the history ofthis ancient municipality more fully 
before the Association. 

Some flint implements, from the drift in France, of well- 
marked types, and a good piece of brecchia from the floor 
of the cave at Les Eyzies, Dordogne, France, containing 
bones and worked flints—which cave, after having been for 
a long period the habitation of man, had been abandoned, 
and a stalagmite floor, formed subsequently, had prevented 
the remains embedded therein from being disturbed : pre- 
sented by Richard Caulfield, Esq., LL.D. 
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Dr. Caulfield wrote to say that he had procured these 
specimens for the Association from Colonel Lane F ox, who 
had got them from Messrs, Christie and Lartet. | 

ranscripts of three valuable documents: Presented by 
John P, Prendergast, Esq. 

One of these, ‘Mr. Graves said, bore on the history of 
the extinct town of Bannow, in the county of Wexford, 
and would be printed in full hereafter. The second was 
very interesting, being an extract from a volume of the 
Proceedings of the Irish Privy Council > NOw preserved in 
the Record Tower, Dublin Castle! It was an agreement 
between Arthur Lord Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
Paul Finglas, carpenter, for erecting a bridge over the 
Slaney at Enniscorthy, and was as follows: — 


“Articles of Covenant and Agreement between the Right Honourable 
the L. Arthur Grey ee and Lorde Deputy of Ireland, with 
the consent of her a" Counsell of the said Realme of Ireland, of 
the one partie, and Paule Finglas, carpenter, of the other partie, for 
and concerning the erecting of a Bridge of Tymber over the River of 


accordinge the depth of the water, and shodde with yron, and every shoe 
vo containe ii stone of yon; upon every three pillars of the said arches 
4 pece of tymber of xviii ynches broad and xii ynoches thick the pece, and 
foretene fote in length, with mortesses and tenors, and two crosse lats? 


‘‘ Also fyve beames, every beame of xii yncheg square, and xii fote in 
length, tobelaid betwencevery of the said arches and plancks, [and], to [ be | 
laide upon those, beames of iii yoches thick all along the bridge, and tho 
same to be fased over with stone. Also three railes to be sett on cither 
Bide of the said bridge, with a standing pillar of fyve fote in height, and 


'This M8, lately purchased from Pri- ing a tower at St. Molina to guard the 
vate hands for the Government, also con- navigation of the river Barrow against the 
tains an order, of tho same year as tho Kavanagha, 
contract above given, levying a cess of ? This word is more like “‘lacs’’ in the 
£350 off the countics of Wexford and Kil- original ; but carpenters still use the term 
kenny, and the city of Waterford, and the  « sclats” for pieces of timber nailed over 
town of Kilkenny, for the Purpose oferect- others to keep them in Position, 
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ix ynches square, placed upon every arch. The lower raile to be xvi 
ynches broade, and iii ynches thick, the middle raile x ynches broad and 
ii inches thick, and the upper raile eight ynches square; the entry into the 
said bridge on both the ends to be made with stone and lyme. 

‘‘Item. The said Paule doth covenante and promise to and with the 
said Lorde Deputie and Counsell to build in the middle of the said River 
and Bridge a Square Castell or Tower of Lyme and Stone, built upon a new 
foundation, with two gates to goe through the said Castell of tenne fote in 
breadth, and tenne fote in height; the said Castell to have two storyes 
in it above the vault of the gate, and to conteine in breadth on the out- 
side xxviii fote the one way, and xxii fote the other way, with battle- 
ments, a strong roof, and Flower wyndowes,' and murdering holes’ as many 
as shall be needfull; and at ech of the ii gates aforesaid to place a Drawe- 
bridge with crossebarres of yron, greate spikes, and cheines of yron to 
drawe the said two bridges close to the Castell, and which the said Paule 
Finglas doth covenante and promise to finish betweene this and Lady Day 
next in March come twelve months, which will be the xxv" of March, 
1583. . 

‘‘For and in consideration of which worke so to be performed and 
finished by the said Paule Finglas, at his proper cost and charge of all 
things necessary for the same, the said Lord Deputie and Counsell doe in 
the behalf of Her Majestie covenante and promise to gyve and paye unto 
the said Paule Finglas, or his assigns, the some of three hundred tt fiftie 
pounds ster., whereof one hundred pounds to be ymprested beforehand to 
‘the said Paule for the making of his provisions for the said buildinge, and 
one hundred pounds more at our Lady Day next in March, and another 
hundred pounds when the tymber work of the said bridge is sett up, and 
the Castell sett to the height of the Vault, and the rest when the whole 
work is perfected and ended according to the Articles or Covenant afore 
expressed. 

‘¢ And for the better furtherance of the said worke, and speedyer per- 
fecting of the same, the said Lord Depu™ and Counsell are pleased that 
the said Paule shall have commissyons yssued for carriage and provision 
of victles for his workmen and other necessaries as he shall think needfull, 
and to be allowed by the Lord Deputie.”* 


Mr. Prendergast also forwarded a Queen’s Letter, copied 
by him from a MS. preserved amongst the Carte Collection 
(vol. 57, p. 262) in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Mr. 
Prendergast observed that Nicholas White, whose daughter 
was married to Browne, was at this time in London at the 
Court, and penned this letter himself. This document is 


1 Flower wyndovwes, i. e. with cusped or 
foliated heads. 

2 Murdering holes. It is interesting to 
find this term used in the contract, as it 
is the name by which the Machicoule, com- 
mon in our fortified towers, is still known 
to the peasantry, who tell you that boiling 
water and molten lead were poured down 
through them on the assailants. Alto- 


gether this contract affords an important 
illustration of military architecture in Ire- 
land in the 16th century. 

3It is to be hoped that some Wexford 
Member of the Association will say whe- 
ther this bridge and castle were actually 
built; and, if so, what their history has 
been: Enniscorthy at present has a stone 
bridge over the Slaney. 
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curious, as throwing light on the feuds between the sept 
of the Kavanaghs and the English settlers of Wexford :— 


“EL R. 

‘Right trustie and well-beloved, we greete you well. Where we are 
informed by advertisem‘ come from thence to our loving servant Nicholas 
White, That Robert Browne of Mulrancan, within our countie of Wex- 
forde (a yong gentilman of great valour wholy given to our sarvice ag* the 
disobedient Irishrie of that Countie upon whom his father hath valiantly 
builded a fortress, and he, after his [father’s] death, hath as valiantly kept 
and defended the same to the amplifying of our obed™, being also near of 
blood to the houses of our r‘, t". and well-beloved Cosins, Th’ Erles of 
Kildare and Ormond), 1s traitorously murdered by Brene M‘Coder Kavanagh 
and his brethren, Hugh M‘Shanes sons, under the rule of Francis Agard 
and one Math” Furlong. 

‘We cannot but think the loss of such a subject very hurtful to the 
state of that our Realm. And therefore we earnestly charge and require 
" you so to prosccute the Murd"™ as they may be brought to trial by our 
Laws, or oprwise cast off as rebellious persons, and to require our s4 Cosins, 
the Earles of Kildare and Ormond, to whom the s* Kavanaghs are very 
near neighbours (wh" we doubt not they will do, as well in respect of our 
service as for the earncst desire he hath), to see the murderers of a good 
Kinsman punished. And whfas we are informed likewise that 2 gentilmen 
of our s? countie of Wexf’, the one J*° Furlong of the Horeton, who hath 
of late procured the pititul murder of the s‘ Browne’s sister, to bring home 
her jointur to his house, and the other Math. Fitzhenry of Magsmayh (?) 
being under Off" to Tho* Stukeley, bearing the s¢ Browne malice, and 
both of them cousins of blood to the s¢ Murder’* of the Kavanaghs, have 
been procurers and helpers of the 8‘ Murd'. We think it good, upon this 
suspicion, that they be committed to our Castle of Dublin, there to remain 
till you shall try out both the doers and procurers of the s* Murders. 

‘« And that you do further not only look to the satetie of the poor young 
gentlewoman his wife, and her child", but also have good regard to 
the defence of the s* Browne's Castle and Towns, w" are holden of Us, 
against the s* Murder’* and their foll", for it is thought that if this cause 
be not wisely and severely governed, the most part of the Irishry of Lein- 
ster will grow to great disorder. 

‘Given und/ our Signet at our Manor of St. James, May 23, in xiv™ 
y’ of our Reigne.” (1572 ] 


Dr. Charles Delacherois Purdon, of Belfast, sent the 
following communication, bearing on the establishment of 
the Linen Trade in Dundalk :— 


‘‘ The success that attended the efforts of the ‘Linen Board’ in promot- 
ing the manufacture of linen, as well as the impetus given to this trade by 
their model establishment at Lisburn, induced the Trustees to extend their 
operations. 

‘“Consequently a new settlement was proposed for the manufacture of 
ecambric. Primate Boulter! took great interest in this undertaking. No 


' Primate Boulter. The following let- April 28, 1737. 
ter was addrersed to him on this subject :— “ My Lorp,—TI have the honour of your 
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doubt cherishing the memory of the previous Dean of his diocese (Drelin- 
court),'! he aided them materially by corresponding on their behalf with the 
Government, as also in his office as one of the Trustees of the ‘Linen Board;’ 
and, in addition to these efforts, he assisted in raising a subscription of 
£30,000 for the benefit of the settlement, which Lord Limerick encouraged 
in every way, by promising houses for the workmen, ground for the factory, 
and a grant of ten acres for the sowing of flax. These offers induced them 
to decide on forming the settlement at Dundalk,* where great improvements 
were being made at the time in the pulling down of the ‘ruinous remains’ of 
eighteen or nineteen towers which formerly impeded the progress of the 
town. Its capability for trade is thus described by a writer of that day :— 
‘Dundalk is advantageously situated for a most extensive inland trade, and 
the port is very safe for shipping. The Bay has good mooring at all times of 
the moon, from four to upwards of eight fathoms water, with very good 
land-marks either for bringing up or making the harbour; and on crossing 
the bar at high water, on ordinary neep tides, there are from fifteen to 


eighteen feet of water.’ 


‘‘The Board, taking these circumstances into their consideration, at 


Grace’s of the 25 past, by Mr. De Joncourt; 
and since his arrival we have had a Linen 
Board, and have furnished him and his bro- 
ther with money to go with their work- 
men to Dundalk, where we have fixed for 
this new manufacture [established by vo- 
luntary subscription], which I hope will 
turn to good account to this nation, and 
deserve our further encouragement. I 
shall still be ready to give them what fur- 
ther support may be necessary upon your 
Graces recommendation, and shall always 
be proud to receive your Graces com- 
mands.” H. Waroe. 

1 Drelincourt. Dr. Peter Drelincourt 
was the sixth son of a celebrated French 
Minister, called Charles I)relincourt, Mi- 
nister at first of the Charenton, afterwards 
Chaplain to the Duke of Ormond. He 
studied at Geneva, and afterwards came 
into England, and was appointed Chaplain 
to the Duke of Ormond, and became Dean 
of Armagh, in which office he endeard him- 
self to all the inhabitants by his picty and 
learning. On his tomb, in Armagh Cathe- 
dral, his character was thus inscribed :— 


“Such was the second Drelincourt, a name 
Victorious over death, and dear to Fame, 

The Christians praise, by different measures won, 
Successive graced the father and the son. 

To sacred service one his wealth consigned, 

And one the living treasure of his mind; 

*Twere rash to say where talent did excel, 

Each was so rich, and each improved 80 well; 

Nor was his charity delaved till death, 

He chose to give what others but bequeath; 

Much though he gave, and oft, yet more he meant, 
Had life proportioned to his will been lent. 

But to complete a scheme so well designed 
Belongs to her who shared his bed and mind,# 
Whose pious sorrow thus to future days 
Transmits his image, and extends his praise." 


This tomb is a fine specimen of sculp- 
ture, and represents the Dean in a recum- 
bent posture ; the attitude is graceful, and 
the drapery is so disposed as to show 
the symmetry of the figure beneath its 
flowing robes. The features were greatly 
admired for the resemblance they bore to 
the original. On the south end of the 
tomb are the following words: ‘ Doctor 
Peter Drelincourt was born in Paris, July 
22, 1664, Died March 7th, 1720, aged 76 
years.”” A Latin inscription placed on the 
wall gives a more minute account of his 
origin, and some particulars of his pro- 
motion. 

4 Dundalk. Thisestablishment is alluded 
to in the following, written by Primate 
Boulter: — 

April 28, 1737. 

“Mr. de Jon Court has lately brought 
me the favour of your's of the 4th inst. 
On account your former recommendation 
I did what service I could at the Linen 
Board when we agreed with him and his 
brother to the terms for which they are to 
carry on the Cambric Manufacture, and 
gave one of the brothers moncy to go to 
France and bring over skilful workmen. 
Before his return we had fixed upon Dun- 
dalk for the place to settle that manufac- 
ture in with the approbation of his brothers, 
and since his return we have advanced 
money to send the workmen thither to be- 
gin their business; and, whatever support 
I can give them shall not be wanting, and 
I have great hopes this manufacture will 
turn out well to the great advantage of 
this kingdom, which must, in the end, be 
to the advantage of England.” 


* The founding of the Drelincourt School for poor children by his wife is here alluded to. 
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once selected the Messrs. De Joncourt,' as they had great experience in this 
branch of manufacture, and authorized, as well as aided, them to obtain 
skilled hands for the new settlement. 

‘‘The Messrs. De Joncourt undertook the charge of the new settlement, 
and one of them went to France to bring over workmen. The other went to 
Dundalk to make arrangements for their reception, as well as to superintend 
the construction of the factory, on the completion of which the workmen 
who had arrived from France, being joined by other refugees, commenced 
the manufacture in the place. The Government provided tor their spiritual 
wants by paying a chaplain. 

‘‘The manufacture was carried on with great energy, and in a short 
time the cambric was brought to as great perfection as the foreign, but as 
usual in all new attempts, great opposition was encountered; but, notwith- 
standing all this, there was made in a few years £40,000 worth of cam- 
brics and lawns, The Government, in 1757, to further encourage this 
branch, imposed an additional duty of three pence per yard on cambric and 
lawns not manufactured in Ireland, and this measure gave a fresh impetus 


to the trade, so that it became a flourishing one. 


1 De Joncourt. We find their appoint- 
ment alluded to in the following resolu- 
tions of the Linen Board :— 

 Zinen Board, 29 April, 1736. 

6 Resolved,—That this Board will allow 
to the two Messrs. de Joncourt the sum 
of £80 per an. each, for 7 years, provided 
they give satisfaction that they are capa- 
ble of improving the Cambric Manutac- 
ture; and that they continue so long in 
Ireland, and follow the Linen Manutac- 
turing, the said de Joncourt’'s salary to 
commence from the pertecting of Articles, 
but the agreement not to be binding, un- 
less the said de Joncourt procure the two 
flax dressers, two spinners, and two weav- 
ers as aforesaid, from France. 

* Resolved,—That this Board will, in 
shee time, provide the said Messrs. De 

oncour} with a good bleach yard. 

* Resolved,—That this Bourd will pro- 
vide the said De Joncourt ten acres of land, 
and pay the rent of the same for three years, 
and give them tlaxseed to sow the ten acres 
with. One may go over to France for 
workmen and women to be brought over, 
and the other remain bere under the direc- 
tion of the Board. 

*€ Dee. 10, 1736. 

“The proposal of the Right Hon. the 
Lord Vise. Limerick, for settling Messrs. 
De Joncourt at Dundalk, in convenient 
houses with vaults for weaving cambricha, 
as soun as the same could be made, being 
read, was agreed to, on his Lordship’s en- 
gaxing in the meantime to provide con- 
venient places for the immediate reception 
of them and their artists, when they shill 
arrive in this kingdom, sent free: Or- 
dered, that a Committee be summoned to 


meet at the Castle on Monday, the 13th 
inst., to see the engagement the Board lies 
under to Messrs. De Joncourt properly 
executed. That the proposal of the Lord 
Lime ick (approved of by the Board) tor 
settling said Messrs. De Joncourt at Dun- 
dialk be laid before the said Committee ; 
and that when the artists arrive from Flan- 
ders, the said Committee have power to 
send them forthwith to Dundalk, with such 
necessary provision as they shall think 
proper. 
“January 14, 1736-37. 

“Report of the Committee appointed to 
consider the Memorial of M. De Joncourt 
being read, was agreed to, and is as fol- 
lows:—‘* We, the Committee, appointed 
to consider the Memorial of M. DeJoncourt 
about Soap Making, and the utensils for a 
Bleach House, have met and considered the 
game, and are of opinion, that the expense 
of one large andtwo less coppers be granted, 
not exceeding £27 7s., and the vessels lent 
to said DeJoncourt during their continuing 
to make in Dundalk large quantities of 
black soap, in a good and merchantable 
manner, and £6 for making cisterns, on their 
engaging to let the said expense bo charged 
to their allowance, and be deducted there- 
out, in case they do not make such mer- 
chantable black soap; and that they be 
obliged in all parts relating to the making 
of said soap, or any way relating to their 
Cambrick Manutacture, to instruct such 
persons as the Bourd shall direct trom time 
to time; also, that a sum not exceeding 
£21 12s. 8d. be granted for three coppers, 
for the bleach house for the Cambricks, and 
lent in like manner to said De Joncourt 
with cisterns, in the plan by them given in, 
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‘‘In addition to the above, the Messrs. De Joncourt started a manufae- 
tory for black soap, to which undertaking the Board gave them also 
assistance. 

‘The settlement remained under their management for a number of 
years, a3 1s seen from an entry in the old parish register, recording the 
baptism of two children—‘ A son of Stephen de Joncourt, Bapt* Aug. 21, 
1756;’ and again, ‘ Raichell, daughter of Isaac Stephen de Joncourc, 
Bapt* 16 day of November, 1760.’ After 1770 we lose all trace of this 
French colony, so we must infer that it followed the usual course of the 
other ones, by some being absorbed amongst the native inhabitants through 
intermarriages, and by others going to new places in seeking employment. 


No trace now remains of what was once a celebrated settlement.” 


Mr. Edward Benn, of Glenravel, Clough, near Belfast, 
sent the following notices of objects of antiquity found in 


his neighbourhood :— 


‘In a bog in the parish of Loughguile, county Antrim, some objects 
of antiquity were lately found, which, though interesting, would not be 


not exceeding the value of £7 4s., the said 
severul sums amounting in the whole to 
£61. Lord Limerick having proposed to 
complete the houses and conveniences for 
their working in the Bleach Yard to be 
made for this purpose; and if their un- 
dertaking be not brought to perfection in 
one year from the day the coppers are set, 
the said Messrs. De Joncourt to forfeit the 
value or be discharged from their salary. 
“Trish House of Commons, 
6699 Oct., 1757. 

‘CA Petition of the Governors and Com- 
pany for carrying on the Cambrick Manu- 
facture at Dundalk, was presented to the 
House, and read, sctting forth that the 
Company have Manufactured Cambricks 
and Lawns to the amount of £40,000 and 
upwards, and have brought the said Ma- 
nufacture to as great perfection as the 
foreign. That, however, partly from the 
running of foreign goods into this king- 
dom, and partly from other causes, the 
Company have reaped little protit from 
their public sales; and that, notwithstand- 
ing this, there is good reason to hope this 
Manufacture will in time, hke the other 
branches of the Linen M: anutacture, make 
its way against all opposition, if it is fur- 
ther encouraged by this House, and pray- 
ing further aid. 

6 November 11. 

‘¢Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the further supply 
granted to His Majesty, for the use of the 
Governor and Company for carrying on 
the Cambrick Manufacture at Dundalk 
and elsewhere, be a sum not exceeding the 
sum of £1375. 


616 November, 1757. 

*‘Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
the Commons, that, for raising the sup- 
ply granted to His Majesty for the use of 
the Governor and Company for carrying 
on the Cambrick Manufacture in Dundalk, 
or elsewhere in this kingdom, in order 
to enable them more ettectually to carry 
on the said Manufacture, an additional 
duty of 3d. per yard on all Cambricks 
and Lawns other than such as are of the 
Manufacture of Gt. Britain, which shall be 
imported into this Kingdom, from and after 
the 25th day of December, 1737, be levied, 
raised, and paid to His Majesty, trom the 
said 2)th day ot December, 1757, to the 
25th day of December, 1759, inclusive. . 

De Joncourt having memorialed the Li- 
nen Board April 12, 1736, the following 
reply was given :— 

“ April 24. 

Resolved,—* That, if Messrs. De Jon- 
court shall bring over from France two 
understanding Flax Dressers, two Spin- 
ning Mistresses, for spinning fine Yarn 
for Cambrics, and two Cambric Weavers ; 
this Board will allow to cach flax dresser 
the sum of £12 per an., to each Spinning 
Mistress £8 per an., and to the Weavers 
£12 per an. cach; and that the said Flax 
Dressers, Spinners, and Weavers shall 
have the above salaries for five years, to 
commence from their arrival in Ireland ; 
as ulso all the profit they can make by their 
own work; and further, that this Board 
will pay the reasonable charges of their 
coming over; the said Manufacturers are 
to instruct such people in their several 
trades as this Board dirccts.” 
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deserving of particular notice, but for the fact that among them were 
foundtwo beautiful bronze knives. These are such instruments as I havenever 
before seen, or found noticed, and are, so far as I know, unique. From their 
graceful form, fineness of metal, and excellence of workmanship, I would con- 
sider them of high antiquity. Fig.7 (see Plate facing this page) is a drawing 
of one, the size of original; the other 1s similar, in every way, except being 
about an inch longer, and not so much curved. They are much superior 
to the long, thick-backed knives found in Cranogs of a much later date; 
it is very singular that an instrument so useful should be so rare; and 
more so, when we find from these specimens that the old inhabitants knew 
the uses of a knife, and how to make one. With them was found a bronze 
instrument, about six inches long, very sharp in the point, Fig. 8. It 
might have been used as a spit for roasting flesh by those who used the 
knives, or in the process of skinning a large animal; the metal and work- 
manship are similar to the knives. Fig. 6, is a flint knife, size of original, 
of the exact type of the bronze knife. This form is very unusual, flint, 
knives being almost always either straight or slightly curved; it was not 
found with the others. Several of those stones culled spindle whorls were 
found; most of them round, but several lozenge-shaped— Fig. 9. Fig. 5 
is one made of jet, having indentations on it as tor a thong or string. It is 
probable these things were used as buttons, or in some way to fasten 
clothing ; in many the hole is too large for a spindle; some are ornamented 
by carving; some are made of jet, and I have one made of amber—a very 
unlikely material for a spindle whorl. Fig. 10 isa very interesting object; 
it is a stone the size of original; it is perforated with two holes crossing at 
right angles, and at each end a hole going a short way in. This may have 
been the axis of a small wheel, the arms being inserted through the holes 
in the body of the stone, while it worked on two projections inserted into 
the holes at the ends. 

‘On the interesting subject of Cranogs some things have been latcly 
discovered deserving of notice :—About four miles from Ballymena, near 
Cloughwater Meeting-house, one was found in a bog; it does not appear to 
have been large; the bog had been a lake, and the peat had risen so high 
as entirely to conceal the cranog until discovered by the turf-cutters. So 
far as 1 know, the objects hitherto found are not of much interest in them- 
selves, but interesting from the fact of instruments made of iron and stone 
having been found together; and although no bronze object came into my 
hands, I believe that one pin at least was found; but there were found 
several fragments of crucibles, such as were used for melting brass or other 
metals; they were of fine quality, seemingly superior to some found else- 
where; there was also found some of the fuel used ; it seems to be anthra- 
cite coal, somewhat charred, such as would produce a very intense heat. 
An iron instrument, Fig. 1, was found; it is merely pointed with a socket 
to receive a shaft. There were also found two small flint knives, one stone 
celt, or ‘thunderbolt,’ such as is so frequently found here, and one of those 
round Hat stones, about two inches in diameter, having an oblong indenta- 
tion on cach side; also several pieces of rude pottery, which appeared, from 
the marks of fire, to have been used for culinary purposes. On the subject 
of the meaning of the word cranog 1 will make some observations, ‘The 
first syHable, Cran, signifies a dead tree—a tree lying on end, as opposed to 
crieve, a living or standing tree; it signifies a log, a trunk ofa tree, a 
stuke. The second syllable is our word egg, first applied to the shell of 
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an egg used as a drinking vessel; it is the word or syllable that so fre- 
quently occurs, as wick, 1g, or tck, signifying an inclosure, a boundary, a 
covering. To form the cranog, a shallow part of the lake was selected ; 
the crans or stakes were act up in a circle; the branches were fixed in 
the manner of wickerwork, thus forming the shell or wick, which, being 
filled up with alternate layers of earth and branches, formed the island. 

‘‘There is a great difference in the size and importance of cranogs; some 
are small, and the objecta found not numerous; others are large and 
furnish a great number, some of them showing a considerable civilization. 
One very interesting was lately found at the great cranog near Randals- 
town; this isa lamp, Fig. 2, drawn about half the size of the original; it 
is made of iron of very good workmanship; there is an upright handle in 
which there is an oblong hole, and another hole in a projection at the end 
of the handle, seemingly to secure the wick.’ Fig. 3 is an instrument 
of oak, neatly made, about three feet long, seemingly for propelling a small 
boat, found also at Randalstown. Fig. 4 18 a stone object, found in a 
* eranog in county Down; I do not know its use.” 


Mr. George M. Atkinson, of 83, Winchester-street, Lon- 
don, sent the drawings alluded to in the following com- 
munication :— 


‘‘T forward to you for the next meeting, if you please to submit them, 
three sheets of sketches—an ancient inscribed stone, a stone fort or cahir 
and a stone circle—all near Macroom. Trusting the members will excuse 
their imperfections, as it was neither an artistic nor archeological expedi- 
tion I was on when I made them, I hope soon to be able to offer some 
suggestions regarding them. 

‘‘ But perhaps now some of the members may be able to give a reason 
why the forts (earthen ring enclosures) in [reland are culled, by all the 
country people that I ever conversed with, ‘Danes’ forts. When I tell 
them the unlikeliness of the Danes being able to build so many, and mention 
the battle of Clontarf, they always appear mystified. 

‘<Tf those raths were ever the fortified stations of the Danish invaders, 
after the victory at Clontarf not a trace of them would be left by the 
victorious inhabitants. But we find them, instead, still preserved with the 
most superstitious veneration. 

‘¢T hese forts are universally inhabited by the ‘good people,’? who have 
lots of gold, &c.; but it is dangerous to meddle with them, on account of 
‘the fairy blast,’ &c. ‘This is a tradition as of a kind of spiritual or magical 
race gone by. 


' The critic will here remark that the 
wick of a candle, or lamp, is in the centre, 
and quite contrary to my definition of the 
meaning of the word. The first candle 
used appears to have been a splinter of 
dry resinous wood, and the first improve- 
ment was to roll round it a string saturated 
with grease ; this would be exactly a wick, 
or wig; something of this kind was in use 
in recent times. When lamps and can- 
dles were invented the name originally 
given to the string was continued, although 


6 
the circumstance which caused this name 
to be given had changed. There are many 
cases not so easily explained, and there 
are some to which it does not apply; but 
in a great number of cases it is very sim- 
ple; for example, a wicked person means 
one who is out of the wick; a heretic is 
the same word, the syllables differently 
arranged; both mean excommunicated. 
We use the same form when we say, out 
of the pale, not of the fold. 

2 Good people, i.e. the Fairies. 
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‘‘The word rath I take to mean a place of assembly. It forms a com- 
ponent part of many names of towns and villages, as Rathcormuck, county 
of Cork; Rathkeale, county of Limerick; Rathangan, county of Kildare ; 
Rathdrum, Rathdangan, Rathvilley, county of Wicklow; Rathgowry, 
Rathaspick, county of Wexford; Rathmines, and Rathfarnham, county of 
Dublin. Has it any affinity to Rathhaus, the Town Hall, Mansion House, 
or Hotel de Ville, so called at Breslau: or have we it in Reichsrath, the 
Imperial Parliament of Austria ? 

‘‘Now, my idea is, that the Danes mentioned are the Tuatha de Da- 
naans, whom I think must be the highly intellectual race that imported 
into Ireland our oghams, round towers, architecture, metal work, and, 
above all, the exquisite art which has come down to us in our wonderful 
illuminated Irish MSS. It is no wonder if such a race was looked on as 
magical |”? 

Mr. Graves said he had lost no time in forwarding a 
drawing of the inscription, which had a very Runic look, to 
Professor Stevens, of Copenhagen, who in his reply stated 
that the characters were not Runes, though he considered 
them “intentional marks, letters, or signs of some kind.” 

Mr. T. R. Lane exhibited a series of very beautiful pho- 
tographs which he had recently made amongst the ruins of 
the Abbey of Kilcrea, in the county of Cork. The existing 
structure was said to have been erected in 1465 by Cormac 
MacCarthy, Prince of Muskerry, on the site of the cell or 
habitation of St. Chera, in the sixth century—hence the 
name of Kilcrea, Cella Chere. Some of the architectural 
details shown in the photographs, however, looked more 
than a century older than the date assigned to Cormac 
MacCarthy’s foundation. The series of views comprised 
the nave, chancel, lady-chapel, chapter-house, library, re- 
fectory, cloister, kitchen, tower, and a very picturesque 
general view of the ruins as seen from beyond the river, 
with the old bridge in the foreground. The inspection of 
these photographs, and the information respecting the de- 
tails, which Mr. Lane supplied orally to the meeting, af- 
forded much gratification to all present. 

Mr. Robert Day, Jun., Cork, exhibited photographs, 
full size, of both sides of the hilt of a bronze leaf-shaped 
sword, still retaining the original bone handle, also photo- 
graphs of the entire sword, as represented in the accom- 
panying plates from woodcuts by Utting.'. The photo- 


1 Mr. Day has presented to the mem- these costly and exquisite wood engray- 
bers of the Association half the expense of ings.—Ep. 
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graphs were accompanied by the following communica- 
tion :— 

‘¢The bronze leaf-shaped sword, of which a lithograph accompanies this 
paper, was found by Robert Powell, in Lisletrim bog, parish of Muckno, 
townland of Tullycoora, and barony of Cremorne, county Monaghan, in 
the summer of 1865. It remained in his possession till that county was 
proclaimed under the Peace Preservation Act in the Autumn of 1866, 
when it came into the possession of Mr. James Wilkin, of Armagh, from 
whom it was shortly after purchased by me. It measures in extreme 
length 244 inches, and in width of blade 2§ inches; has a thick solid mid- 
rib running up the centre of the blade, and dittcrs from the generality of 
those swords by being coated with a deep green patina; but the peculiar 
interest which attaches itself to this specimen is, that the greater portion of 
the original bone handle is still retained in its place by six bronze rivets ; 
there were at one period eight of these, but two have disappeared. A 
portion of the bone handle, which was submitted to Professor Owen, of the 
British Museum, was pronounced by him to be ‘ mammalian, and probably 
cetacean.’ The engravings are from photographs by Thomas R. Lane, Esgq., 
Cork. This unique sword is in beautiful preservation, is admirably ba- 
lanced, and has a sharp and uninjured edge on both sides, from hilt to point. 


The Rev. J. Graves, in some remarks on the interest at- 
taching to the discovery of a bronze sword with a handle of 
the kind described, observed, that on examining Mr. Lane’s 
' photograph with a magnifying glass, the texture of the 
bone was quite apparent, and presented a very peculiar 
character, being worn into round perforations connected 
with channels, allrunning oneway. This peculiar texture 
was admirably represented in the accompanying plates. 
Rivets have frequently occurred remaining in the “tangs” 
of leaf-shaped swords, and also of those thin rapier-like 
weapons and dagger blades, evidently of same age as the 
swords, though of a different type. The hafts or handles 
were, however, rarely preserved. Where the haft has 
come down to us it has been generally, as might be ex- 
pected, of bronze. Mr. Franks, in “ Hore Ferales,” plates 
vil., vil., and 1x., had figured several of these bronze 
weapons, with hafts of the same metal, most of them 
English and foreign examples. ‘here was, however, one 
very fine rapier (Plate vi, Fig. 15), from the Collection 
of the late Dr. Petrie, 21% inches in length, which had 
been found in the county of Tipperary. The haft of this 
weapon was engraved in Wilde’s “Catalogue” of the Mu- 
seum ofthe Royal Irish Academy, p.458, fig. 333. The tang of 
the rapier was “lunated,” and the hilt expanded in a similar 
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form, and was fastened to the tang by four bronze rivets. 
The hilt was hollow, and Sir W. Wilde supposed that it had 
originally a bone stud at the pommel. In the Academy 
was preserved a broad, triangular dag- 
ger, with a similar haft, which was richly 
carved in the manner of the ornamen- 
tation of the gold antiques found in Ire- 
land (Ib. fig. 334 here, with fig. 333, 
reproduced hy the kindness of the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Irish Academy). An 
imperfect bronze haft similarly orna- 
mented was preserved in the Museum 
of the Association. A mould for cast- 
ing the bronze handles for leaf-shaped 
swords had been found in Italy, and 
was stated in “Hore : 
Ferales,” p. 159, to be 
engraved in “ Linden- 
schmit,” heft. 1., taf. 11., 
n. 10-12. Sir Wil- 
liam Wilde had some 
very interesting obser- 
vations on the hafting 
of these bronze wea- 
pons (‘‘ Catalogue,” pp. 
454-460). He was not, 
however, able to ad- 
duce a single Irish ex- 
oe ample of a bone or 
FgoSt ivory haft, and stated, seta 
in a note to p. 453, that amongst the vast number of Scan- 
dinavian swords which had been preserved, in only one 
instance could any trace of the bone handle be detected ; 
and as the editors of “Hore Ferales,” the posthumous 
work of the ever to be lamented J. M. Kemble, had not been 
able to cite a solitary instance, it might therefore fairly be 
assumed that Mr. Day’s specimen was at present unique. 
Mr. John O’Daly, Anglesea-street, Dublin, communi- 
cated the following letters of our great Irish scholar, the late 
John O’Donovan, written thirty-seven yearsago. They were 
purchased by him at the sale of Dr. O’Donovan’s Books and 
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MSS. It was much to be regretted that death had deprived 
them of the advantage of the learned writer’s revision, as 
he was only commencing his Archeological studies at the 
time that he wrote these letters. The reply of Mr. Miles 
O'Reilly being in his autograph, and the fact of the second 
letter being incomplete, prove that these were copies, in his 
own exquisitely neat handwriting, kept by O’Donovan him- 
self. The letters throw an interesting light on the labo- 
rious investigations which resulted in his becoming a living 
encyclopzedia of Irish historical and topographical lore; but 
the chapters on Dalaradia and Dalriada in Reeves’ “ Ecclesi- 
astical Antiquities of Down, Connor and Dromore” ought 
to be read, to keep the student of Irish topography from fall- 
ing into some errors, which the matured intellect of O’Do- 
novan would have avoided :— 


“Dublin, Saturday, Septemb’ 3rd, 1831. 


“Dear Srr,—I have undertaken to reduce the counties in Ireland 
back to territories, and have succeeded to a great extent: one difficulty, 
however, has greatly discouraged me, and that is the disagreement of our 
Topographers of ancient Ireland concerning two territories in the N. E. 
of Ulster, viz., Da/riada and Dalaradia. Dr. Lanigan, in his Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland, says that Dalriada comprehended the N.N. W. and 
part of the South of the Co. of Antrim; and adds that, according to a 
statement in Ussher’s Primordia (page 1029) Dalrieda stretched 30 miles 
from Glenfinaght to the River Bush. 

‘*’You have a copy of Ussher’s Primordia. I shall be for ever obliged 
to you if you open page 1029, transcribe Ussher’s own words in describing 
Dalrieda (which I fear are but very few), and send them to me as soon as 
opportunity offers; for I am very anxious to know whether Ussher wrote 
amnis Bush. , 

‘The river that 13 now known by that name is an inconsiderable stream 
in the North of Antrim, and I cannot for a moment suppose that this is 
the river mentioned by Ussher, and I would venture to say that Ussher 
wrote amnis or flumen Bosius or Bois, and that Lanigan’s making it the 
River Bush is mere conjecture. 

‘¢There is an old poem preserved in several MSS. which states that 
there were only ten rivers in Ireland at Partholan’s arrival. 

‘*Thus it says :— 

tao1, buar, Danna, beanba buan, 
Saimean, Shgeaé, Movonn, Muad, 
penn Upe a Umsmb So sléie, 

T 1advpoin na pean aibne. 


‘ Laoi, Buas, Banna, Bearbha everflowing, 
Saimear, Sligeach, Modhorn, Muadh; 
Fionn, Life in Leinster with clearness, 
They are the old rivers.’ 


_ “Now, though we know that this poem is undoubtedly a fabrication, 
still it is very ancient; while, therefore, we reject that absurd part of it, 
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which would give us to understand that the River Liffey is more ancient 
than the Shannon,' we retain it as the testimony of an Irish Bard, that 
such were the names of ten considerable, well-known rivers in Ireland at 
the time he flourished. 


‘* Now to our point :— 

‘¢ Zaot, Buas, Banna, Bearbha, Satmer, Sligeach, Modhorn, Muadh, 
Fionn, Liffe, were the names of ten considerable, well-known rivers in 
Ireland at the time that the author of the poem, beginning Gdam, ataip, 
Tpuc dp pluag, ‘‘ Adam, father, and source of our race,” either 
fabricated this story, or drew it from other historic monuments then 
existing, or founded it upon foolish traditions, the hke of which are to be 
found among every nation, and upon which the commencement of the 
history of most nations is founded. 

‘* Let us now trace where these rivers are situated, and by what names 
they are known. 

‘“‘Zaot is a river in the county of Cork, anglicized Lee, and well 
known by that name to the natives at the present day. 

‘¢ Banna and Bearbha are also known by these names to those who 
speak the Irish language at this day; they are anglicized Bann, Barrow. 

‘« Saimer is now called the Erne, as O’ Flaherty testifies. 

*¢ Sligeach, Modhorn, Muadh, are also known by those names at this day ; 
they are anglicized the Sligo, Afourne, Afoy, and are.well known. 

‘¢ Fionn is now properly anglhcized Fin; it is a river in the county 
of Donegal which pays its tribute to the River Foyle. 

‘¢ Life is now called Lifley; it was the boundary between Magh 
Breigh (Moybra) and Hy Kinscellagh. 

“The River Buas only remains doubtful. 

“Keating says that the River Buas was between Dalnaruidhe and 
Dalriada,* the latter of which territorics, he says, was known by the name 
Rutha (i.e. Zhe Routs) in his own time, from which it 18 clear that the 
River Buas is not the same as the present River Bush, as Lanigan seems to 
understand, 

‘Roderic O'Flaherty (Ogvgia, vol. ii, p. 26) says ‘the River Bors, 
in Irish Buas, divides Dalaradia and Dalriadia in the county Down, and 
forms the bounds of the county of Antrim.’ If so, it can be no other 
than the river which is now called the Lagan Water. 

“ Now I have got Dr. Keating’s and Mr. O’Flaherty’s authorities for 
making the River Buas (now Lagan) the boundary between Dalaradia and 
Dalriadia, nor could I for a moment question the respectability of such 
authority, did I not meet the following description of Dalaradia by Dr. 
O’Conor, in the Annals of Tigernach, page 96, note 7. 

‘¢ Literal translation of Dr. O'Conor’s Latin : 

‘¢¢ Dalaradia was divided into North and South; the Southern Dalara- 
dia was inhabited by the Crurthnt, i.e. by the Picts of Ireland, in whose 
territory Comgall founded his Monastery of Bangor, as Adannan Says, 
This Southern  Dalaradia3 is called by the ‘English Clan-Hu-Bot. Dalara- 


1 Shannon. It is curious that modern Sam d6aZv'bip Bdip Cthp, a.... doling 
geology agrees with this ancient pocom in’ an ahi 0'a n-sorpeean Eneazo- 
making the Littvy a more ancient river bal pa tip ip Dal-n-Gpuldve agup 
than the Shannon.— kop. Val. Riava. Keating, p. 318. O'F la. 

2 buapioip Ohalnapuide agar Ohal- — herty, Ogvgia, yol. u. p. 37. Charles 
mava, 3. an Rica. Keating, printed = O'Conor, in his "Map called Scotia An- 
vol., page 168. Gn ceatpanad blia- — tiqua, calls the River Lagan “ Bora.” 
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dia itself extended 30 miles from the sea to the west towards Loughneagh, 
in the counties of Down and Antrim.’ 

‘Again, in his Index Generalis, he says : 

‘¢* Dal Araide is a region in Ulster different from Dalrteda ; the for- 
mer is, at this day, called the Ardes, the latter the Routs ; the former was 
situated in the northern part of Down, the latter in Antrim; the former 
derived its name from Fiacha Araide, King of Ulster, the latter from 
Cairbre Riada, of whom Bede, Lib. 1. c. 1, and Tighernach, quoted above, 
page 97, note 7, and p. 221. 

‘¢¢ Dalriada extended 30 miles from the River Bosius to the cross of 
Glanfinaght, it was mostly in the north of Antrim, opposite the coast of 
which the Island of Rechrainn is situated. 

‘¢¢TDalaradia was also called Clan-Hu-Bot and Cruithne, i.e., the ter- 
ritory of the Picts of Ireland, where Bangor, the monastery of St. Comgall, 
was situated, as we read in the Life of Columba, and also the mountain 
Mis and the valley of Arcai/, where St. Patrick—as yet but a youth and a 
captive—fed the swine! of Milcho, the Dynast of the Picts of Ulster. Dala- 
radia, then, extended from Newry (in Irish An Judhatr) towards Oirgiall, 
to the mountain A/ts.’ 

‘‘ Now it seems to me that this is a very loose description given by Dr. 
O’Conor: he says that Dalaradia is at this day called the Ardes, than 
which nothing can be more vague and inaccurate, for the Ardes (in Irish 
Apo Ulad, i. e., the High lands or heights of Ulster) is an ancient barony of 
the county of Down, bounded E. and S.E. by St. George’s Channel, W. for 
the most part, by Loch Cuan (now the lake of Strangford), and N. by Car- 
rickfergus bay ; and foolish indeed it is to say that this is the same as Da- 
laradia, which he says extended 30 miles from the sea to the west towards 
Lough Neagh, tn the counties of Down and Antrim! Again, Dr. O’Conor 
says: ‘Dal Riada extended 30 miles from the River Bosius to the cross of 
Glanfinaght.’ If this be the River Bois (in Irish Luas), which Dr. Keating 
and Mr. U’Flaherty give as the boundary between Dalaradia and Dalriada, 
it contradicts what Dr. O’Conor says of Dalaradia—for that river (now 
the Lagan) forms, for several miles, the boundary between the counties of 
Down and Antrim. Nowif Dalriada extended 30 milcs from that river 
northwards, how can Dalaradia be made to cross that river and extend as 
far as Sliabh Mis in the barony of Antrim, Co. Antrim? 

‘‘ There is some confusion in the names of these two territories. O’Co- 
nor seems to have been led astray by some unusual zgnzs fatuus / 

‘‘That impudent fellow, Beaufort, in his ‘Topography of Ancient 
Ireland,’ published in the 3rd vol. of Vallancey’s Collectanea, makes Dal- 
naraidhe, the original Irish name, one territory, and Dalaradia, the 
Latinized spelling, another—and not knowing that in the Irish language 
n is often prefixed to words beginning with vowels, he makes Dal Araidhe, 
the simplest form of the name, a third territory; and says, with a good 
deal of assurance, that Dalnaraidhe has been corruptly called Dalriada, 
and why? because ve says it signifies ‘the District of the Country on the 
Water!’ but he could not by any torture wring that signification from 
Dalriadia. £rgo, it follows as a logical consequence that Dalriadia must 
be corrupt !! 


‘Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici /’ 


1 Et servivit illi vii. annis omni servi- suit cum in montanis convallibus. Book 
tute ac duplici labore et Porcarium po- — of Armayh. 
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““Odl Riava signifies the tribe of Rrada, of whom Bede speaks, Lib. i., 
ec. 1. It first became the name of a tribe, and afterwards of the lands pos- 
sessed by them. 

‘SHowis it possible that Beaufort could have the assurance, the barefuced 
effrontery, to write such nonsense? How did he think we could receive 
his etymological reverics for Irish History? It is to me surprising that 
he was not discouraged from such stuff by the following words of 
O'Flaherty :— 

‘*¢ Nothing can be more insipid or disgusting than annotators of this 
sort; nothing more critical and censorious on the traditions of the an- 
cients than they are, who, after all their minute and profound enquiries 
through the extensive ficld of conjecture, produce indiscriminately nothing 
but what is evident, notorious and obvious to the most unlettered and 
ignorant of our countrymen.’ 

‘* Another specimen of Beaufort’s reveries :—Lecale, a barony in the 
Co. of Down, is by him derived from Lea-caél, i.e. the tcood of the plain ! 
This -is a eooden-headed derivation! Where did Beaufort find that Lea 
signifies a plain? Where did he find that caél means tcood? What 
Book, MS., &c., could he quote as authority? None! but finding that it 
would serve his purpose, he metamorphosed cowll into catl by etymologi- 
cal magic! 

‘“‘ Lecale was anciently called M4 Inip, i.e. the Peninsular Plain, but 
it afterwards assumed the name of Let Catal, i.e. Cathal’s half or divi- 
sion. 

‘© When Cathal, a man’s name (which signifies a warrior), is transub- 
stantiated into a new word, and a new, hitherto unheard-of, meaning 
aftixed to it, and this given to the world, not in a conjectural, but in as 
positive a shape as if it were truly and demonstratively certain; such in- 
vestigations serve no purpose, elucidate no truth, but demonstrate that 
they have arisen from a wish to obliterate the antiquity and confuse the 
history of an ancicnt people. 

‘“When I sat down to write this letter, I had no intention of writing 
more than one sheet of paper, but the subject stole on me as I travelled 
along; and I greatly fear that while I have amused myself by nocturnal 
speculation, I have wearied you; it is now four o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, the sun approaches the East, and paints a faint glimmer of twilight; 
time for me to allow sleep to lull reason to rest, and suffer my imagination 
to wander on the shore of Lough Neagh to trace the ancicut boundary of 
Dalaradia. 

“Vale, 
“J. O'Donovan. 

“‘T send you a drawing’ of the particular part of Ireland now to be 
considered ; it will explain for you that there is a contradiction in the 
description given of these two territorics. 

“Tne Weatu Hovsre, Exo, 
** September 11th, 1831. 

“In reply to the foregoing, I perccive, by reference to Ussher’s ‘ Pri- 
mordia,’ page 1029, that John O’ Donovan's conjectures are fully borne out 


' Drawing. —The manuscript letters are them, but as it shows nothing beyond what 
accompanied by the mup here alluded to, — is: stated in the teat, it has not been 
and it is also refcrred to clsewhere in — thonght necessary to engrave it.—Ep, 
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as to the name of the river in question, being Buas, and not the Bush! of 
modern times; and that his idea of the territorial division must be the 
correctone. I send toO’ Donovan the original edition of Ussher’s ‘Primor- 
dia,’ in which he will find a good deal of matter as to the territory of 
Dalrieda, &c. And I add on the ensuing page an extract in corroboration, 
which he could have no other source of obtaining. 
“T remain, &c., &c., 
‘*Myes J. O’Rertty.” 


«<* Att hia [Partholan’s] comeinge into Ireland hee found butt three 
Loughes and nyne Hivers in the Kingdome; the Loughes were called Logh 
Luymnyn, Logh Fordreawan, and Finlogh, inConnaght. The Rivers were 
called the Littie al’ Rurhagh, Lye, Moye, Slygeagh, Sayver, Bwaise, 
Banne, Moyorne, and Fyn.’”—E£xztract from Conell M‘Geoghagan’s trans- 
lation of the annals of Cluanmacnots MS.’ | 

“* Finix (pinn-uips’) Park, 
“* September 30th, 1831. 

‘Dear Sir—In my last letter to you on this subject, I complained of the 
disagrcement of our Topographers of Ancient Ireland, concerning the terri- 
tories Dal Riava, and Odl n-Cpufve; in this I take the liberty of trespass- 
ing upon your patience while I lay before you the sum of the information 
derivable trom Ussher’s Primordia and O’Flaherty’s Ogygia. It may be to 
you a subject so dry and insipid as to render my letters troublesome to 
you; and indeed when I take into consideration how many other things 
you have to attend to, I am often deterred from writing. At other times 
I almost convince myself, that, as you are directly descended from the 
chieftains of one of those territories, the boundaries and subdivisions of 
which I mean to trace, you are, 1n a great measure, bound to take an in- 
terest in such investigations, and consequently send me all the information 
in your possession. 

‘¢As I mentioned in my last letter that Roderic O’Flaherty’s authority 
was a respectable one, I now set down the sum of the information deriv- 
able from his Ogygia (vol. 11. p. 39, Translation), which will show that he 
has not fully considered the subject. 

“Tn the various Lives of St. Patrick, Dalaradia 1s called the country 
of the Cruthinians, as with Colgan in his Trias Thaumaturga, in the 2nd 
Life of St. Patrick, chap. 30, ‘he began to steer his course to the country of 
the Cruthinians until he came to the Mountain Mis.’ Thesame is in the 
4th Life, chap. 34; and in the 5th Life, chap. 29. But that mountain 
(Mis) 7s beyond any doubt in Dalaradta, and is almost the entire length of 
the kingdom from a mountain of the same name in Munster. Also Flann 
of the Monastery says that Fothach Argteach was killed in the country of 
the Cruthinians, for he fell in the battle of Ollarba at Moylinne: the river 
Ollarba and the ficld Jfoyline are to be seen to this day in Dalaradia in 
the Co. of Down. 

‘¢ When we read in the 3rd Life of St. Patrick, chap. 57, ‘ Patrick went 
to the tribes of the North, i.e. to Hultu, Cruithne and Dalnaruidhe, and they 
all believed in him and were baptized, we should rather read Zultu, 
Cruithne and Dalriada, than that Cruithne and Dalaraidhe, or Dalaradit, 
should be thought to be two different people, as Father Colgan inad- 


1 Bush.—Buas is the Bush, and Loga, have come to this conclusion ten years 
the Lagan; John O'Donovan would not — later.—W. R. 
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vertently explains in his annotations in the 5th note in the 3rd Life of 
Saint Patrick. 

‘In Ogygia, vol. ii. p. 40, Dalaradia is a maritime and eastern country 
of Ulster extending from Newry to the mountain Mis. 

‘« And in vol. 11. p. 220, Curbry Rieda, who is also called Achy Ricda, 
and by Bede, Reuda, instead of Rieda, now contracted into Reuta, extending 
30 miles from the River Bois to the cross of Glantinnaght in the county of 
Antrim. 

‘In vol. ii. p. 6, the River Bois, in Irish Buas, divides Dalaradia 
and Dalriadia in the county of Down, and forms the bounds of the county 
of Antrim. 

‘In vol. il. p. 39, that mountain Mis is beyond any doubt in Data- 
RAIDIA. 

‘‘Now, if the River Buas be the boundary between Dalaradia and Dal- 
riada, no part of Dalaradia can be in the Co. of Antrim ; how is it pos- 
sible, then, that O'Flaherty could say that the mountain Mis, which is at 
least 22 miles north of that river, could be BEronD ANY DouUBT in that 
territory ? 

** Vol li. p. 60, Dunsobhairce, a maritime fortress of Dalricda, near 
Murbolg (marttima arxz Dalriede jucta Murbolg.) 

‘Charles O’Conor of Belanagare, in his map called Scotia Antiqua, makes 
Dunsobhairce the same as the present Carrickfergus; but the mountain 
Alis is nearly 12 miles north of Carrickfergus; now if the mountain Mis, 
BE BEYOND ANY Doubt in Dalaradia, and if that territory extends from 
Newry to that mountain, why should not Dunsobhairce, now Carrickfergus, 
be in 7¢, and not in Dalrieda? (See enclosed Map.) 

‘* So far for O’Flaherty’s inconsistency. Let us now turn to Archbishop 
Ussher, whose great learning, talents, and research into Irish Antiquities, 
place him (I would venture to say) above all others, 

‘‘He also understands that Slash Mis was in Dalaradia, as appears 
from the following words on page 831 of his Primordia, 

*¢*Dominus autem Patricii, quem Sigebertus indetinite Ztegem, Florentius 
Wigorniensis Iilue filium nepotis Buans nominat, in Matthexo Westmo- 
nasteriensi MS®° non Cuulcu, sed Ii/cu nominatur : estque idem ipse quem 
Hibernicus vite Patrictane descriptor & Latinus Operis Tripartiti auctor 
Miliue filium Buain, Fiechi scholiastes Jf/con filium Hui Bain appellat. 
qui Scholiastes Regem etiam septentrionalis partis Dal-araid@ cum fuisse 
addit; ibique porcos suos Patricio pascendos tradidisse in magnd valle 
Arcail juxta montem Mis (pleib’ mip) ubi Ecclesia Scirie posita est, que 
apud Antrimmenses in Ultonid ad hunc usque diem nomen suum 
retinet.’ 

‘¢¢ Patrick’s master, whom Sigebertus indefinitely calls Aing, Floren- 
tius Wigorniensis Aftliuc, son of the grandson of Buan, is, in the MS. of 
Matthew of Westminster, named not Cuulcu but Afi/cu, and is the same 
person whom the writer of the Irish Life of St. Patrick, and the author 
of the Tripartite Latin work call Afidiue son of Buan, and Fiech’s Scho- 
liast, Afilcon, son of Hua Buain, The same Scholtast adds that he was king 
of the northern part of Dal-Araida, and torre he delivered his swine to 
be fed by Patrick in the large valley of Arcatl, near the mountain Mis, 
where the church of Scirtc was situated, which to this day retains that 
name [Skerry ] amongst the inhabitants of Antrim in Ulster.’ 

‘** Again, on page 1047, 

‘* Miliuc sive Milconem hunce, regem septentrionalis partis, non quidem 
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universe Scotia sive Hibernia, sed Dal-araida fuisse, ex Fiechiano scho- 
hasta supra (pag. 831) ostendimus. Cujus regionis australem quidem 
partem Ardes hodi¢ nominant (quo in nomine Araidé etiam illius non 
obscurum superest vestigium) septentrionalem vero Claneboyes; in qua 
et Ztuthenorum mons ille dfs est.’ 

‘©¢We have shown above (at page 831), from Fiech’s Scholiast, that 
this Miliuc, or Milco, was king not of the northern part of Scotia or Ireland, 
but (of the northern part) of Dal-araida; the southern part of which they, 
at this day, call Ardes (in which name no obscure vestige of the name 
Araida remains), and the northern Claneboyes, in which J/is, the Moun- 
tain of the Rutheni, is situated.’ 

‘‘Some confusion has arisen from the similarity of the Latinized ortho- 
graphy of the names of these two territories. Ussher states expressly that 
Milco, Saint Patrick’s master (while enslaved) was king of the northern 
part of Dal-aradia, but he refers us to Fiech’s Scholiast as his authority. 
It is surprising that Ussher had not remembered what he said respecting 
the extent of Dalaradia when setting down the lmits of Dalricda. It 
may be thought folly in me to sit down to accuse so great a man as Ussher 
of inconsistency and want of discernment; but we should seck nothing 
but truth, and submit to no authority, unless it be consistent, and able to 
bear the strictest examination. 

‘¢ Jacobus Armachanus. Primordia pag. 611, line 12. 

“© ¢ Dal riede@ vero nomine Hibernis Comitatus Antrimmensis tractus ile 
notus est quem toute appellamus.’ 

‘(The remainder of the description corrected on page 1029)—‘ Ejus 
limites a Bovsio tlumine usque ad Crucem de Glandfinneaght ad XXX. 
millia passuum protendi per literas mihi signiticavit nobilissimus Autrim- 
mensis Comes Ranulphus, nuper defunctus: ad id confirmandum vetere 
etiam hoc producto Carmine Hibernico.’ 

‘O bhuarp d’a n-einsid ealca, 
60 cnoip sleafia Fineachca, 

Qs rin Oalpiava na pneann 
Ofvvbe ap edlac ’pun PFleanann. 


‘*¢ ¢Quod Patricius Dunkinus Latiné ita reddidit : 


‘ Terra sita d Bosio flurio, Dalreda vocatur, 
Glenfinnaght (quisqtts novit) ad usque Crucem.’ 


‘“<That tract of the County of Antrim which we call Route was known 
to the Irish by the name Dalrieda. Ranulph, the most noble Earl of An- 
trim, lately deceased, communicated to me by Letter that it extended 30 
miles from the River Botstus to the Cross of Glandfinneaght: This old 
Irish Rann being also produced in confirmation of it— 


‘From the Buats over which flocks do fly 
To the Cross of the valley of Finneachta, 
That is Dalrieda of Divisions, 

To him who knows the land.’ 


‘* Now, if the Buas be (as Keating, O'Flaherty, and Charles O’Conor, 
in his Map called Scotia Antiqua, make it) the now Lagan, which 
O’F laherty says is the boundary between Down and Antrim, Dalrieda, ac- 
cording to this statement, extended from the Southern boundary of the 
county of Antrim 30 miles northwards, and therefore contained the moun- 
tain Als and the large valley of Arcail; but Ussher says (page 881) that 
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the mountain Jfis and the valley of Arcail were situate in the northern 
part of Dalaraida! 

‘‘ Again, supposing that Keating, O’Flaherty and O’Conor were mis- 
taken, and that the River Buas is not the now Lagan, but (as Lanigan and 
Harris think) the River Bush in the north of Antrim, let us see how these 
statements will agree. 

‘«* Dalrieda extended 30 miles from the River Bush to the Cross of 
Glenfinneaght.’ Ifthe River Bush be its western boundary, it cannot 
extend 30 miles Zast, because the greatest breadth of the Co. of Antrim 
is 24 Irish miles. (See Map.) 

‘Tt is to me surprising that Harris, Seward, or Lanigan have not dis- 
cerned this manifest contradiction. They all copied trom Ussher, without 
examining the inconsistency of his statement; and from the similarity of 
Buas, or Boisius, to Bush, they took it for granted that thev were the same. 
Lanigan (vol. 1. pp. 216, 217) illustrates this statement of Ussher’s after a 
very stupid manner (if a stupid illustration can be a logical expression). 
He says (note 24, p. 217):— 

‘“ “ According to a statement in Ussher’s Primordia, page 1029, Dalrieda 
stretched 30 miles from Glenfinnaght (one of the Antrim Glynnes in the 
eastern part of the county) to the River Bush. The Rev. Mr. Dubourdicu, 
in his excellent work (Statistical Survey of the County of Antrim, p. 4), 
extends the Routes (supposed to be the old Dalriteda) more to the West, 
viz., as far as the River Bann.’ 

‘“* Here Lanigan says, without referring to any authority, that Glenfin- 
naght is one of the Antrim Glynnes in the eastern part of the county. 
Now, taking any Glen in the County of Antrim, the greatest distance be- 
tween it and the River Bush cannot possibly be more than 18 Insh miles! 
Even Mr. Dubourdieu, who extends the /toutes as far test as the River 
Bann, does not make it extend 30 miles. 

‘‘ Ussher’s statement of the extent of Dalrieda is extremely curious and 
valuable, though not satisfactory: his authority (Randal, Earl of Antrim), 
and the manner in which he obtained the information, are extremely inte- 
resting. In reading this note it occurred to me that Ussher was induced 
to insert this information respecting Dalriada into his book, to commemo- 
rato his having saluted the Earl of Antrim and his Lady on the very day 
in which he wrote it, for he says (p. 1029):— 

‘«¢ Totam vero Dalreth sive Dalrede cum insuld Rachlyn vel Rachrin 
illi objacente, Alano de Galway a Johanne Anglorum Rege & Hibernie 
Domino concessam olim fuisse, ex Archivis Regiis in arce Londinensi as- 
servatis constat: quum utramque nunc jure possideat hereditano Comes 
Antrimmensis Ranulphus, Ranulphi memorati filius; quem ex Anglia re- 
versuin, cum illustrissima sua conjuge (magni illius Georgi Ducis Bucking- 
hamie vidua) hoc ipso quo hee scribebamus die in ewdibus Vicecomitis 
Mori Mellifontinis salutavimus.’ 

‘©¢That the whole of Dalreth or Dalrede, with the Island of Rachlyn, 
or Rachrin opposite to it, was formerly granted to Alanus of Galway, by 
John, King of the English und Lord of Ireland, appears from the Royal 
Archives preserved inthe Tower of London; and both are now possessed 
by hereditary right by Ranulph (son of the Ranulph alluded to), whom, 
on his return from England with his most illustrious consort (widow of 
the great Duke of Buckingham), we have saluted on the very day in which 
we have written these words, in the house of Lord Moore of Mellifont.’ 

3RD 8ER., VOL. I. E 
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‘All the Lives of St. Patrick quoted by Ussher place the mountain 
Mis in Dalaraida, and the most of them make Milco, St. Patrick’s master, 
king (regulus) of that territory; and ‘Fiech’s Scholiast’ calls him king of 
the northern part of Dalaraida. There is, however, an Irish poem com- 
posed by John O’Connell, Bishop of Kerry, that calls Milco, St. Patrick’s 
master, King of Dal Riada, not Dal Araidhe: 


Muictde Mhilco Ris vaL reava 
Do sluaip o’n Réim can arp v'dp paonad. 


‘The swine herd of Milco, King of Dal-Reada, 
Came back from Rome to ransom us.’ 


e 


‘*So far am I held in suspense. 

‘Ussher (p. 1047), and from him Harris, said that in the name Ardes, 
a barony in the county of Down, east of Loch Cuan (see map), no obscure 
footsteps of the name Ararda remain. This is what induced Dr. O’Conor 
to say that Dalaraida was at this day called the Ardes (vide supra, p. 5). 
But the two names bear no aftinity to one another, nor is Ardes a corrup- 
tion or 2 mutilated form of Dalaraida. Oal Cpaioe is the original Irish 
spelling, and n is sometimes prefixed to Apaive, euphonie gratia, as ap- 
pears from the Annals of Tigernach, from the Annals of Ulster, of the Four 
Masters; also from Keating’s History of Ircland (printed vol., pp. 168 and 
318), and from that excellent work of Duald M‘Firbis (p. 16) belonging to 
the Marquis of Drogheda. 

‘© Venerable Bede (as quoted by Dr. O’Conor) says that Dal signifies 
ditio, regio, or territorium; but O'Flaherty, who undoubtedly was a most 
profound Irish scholar and historian, has given the following explanation 
of it (Ogygia, vol. ii., p. 220) :— 

‘¢¢ Bede explains Dal as a part in the Scottish language; but it signi- 
fies with greater propriety an offspring after which tracts of country were 
denominated, and certain families, by subjoining the name of the original 
founder (as families are now distinguished by surnames) as Dalgcais, 
Dal-Araidh, Dal-Fratach, Dal-Riada, that is, the Cassian family, the Ara- 
dian family, the Fiatachian family, the Riedan, or Riedinan family.’ 

“Oal Cpafde (pronounced Ddl Aree) signifies the descendants of 
Gpafde, King of Emania, of’ whom Tigernach, Abbot of Clonmacnois, 
speaks in his Annals : 

“<, 0. 236, Plata Gpafde regnat an ’E@main, Annis X. Bellum oc 
Potdipo Muipchemmne. 

“«Meabuig pe Copmac h-U1 Cufnod 7 ne Prachaig Muilli- 
cain, Rig JNGman, pon Cpuicniu 7 pop Fiacha Cpafde, ubi et ipse 
cecidit ut ali aiunt. : 

‘A.D. 226. Fiacha Aree reigns in Emania for X years, A Battle at 
Fothard Muirtheimne [in Co. Louth]. The victory was gained by Cor- 
mac, grandson of Con. and by Fiacha Muillithan, King of Munster, over 
the Cruthinians [ Picts] and Fiacha Aree, where he fell, as others say.’ 

‘¢ But the Ardes signifies the heights. In old Irish MSS. it is called Ard 
Uladh, i. e. the High lands of Ulidia (i.e. Down), and is Latinized Altitudo 
Ultorum, as appears from a quotation from the Life of St. Comgall, given by 
Ussher in Primordia, page 611: ‘ Constitutt magnum monastertum quod 

” gocatur Beanchor tn regione que dicitur Altitudo Ultorum.’ 
‘¢< He founded a great monastery, which is called Beanchor, in the dis- 
trict which is called Altitudo Ultorum.’ 
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“Ip 6 Comgall vo togaib Mampap Beaficaip 1 n-Apo Ulas 
Fa mdtaip vo Maimipcpeacab Coppa uile. Keating (printed vol. 
. 68 j | 


‘** It is Comgall founded the Monastery of Bangor in Ard U ladh, which 
is the mother of all the monasteries in Europe.’ 
‘One authority more occurs to me in confirmation of the name. It is 
& rann composed by Aengus na n-aér [O’Daly] to ridicule Savage, whose 
territory it was. a 
# * * * * * a 
# e * * * * 
Mr. O'Daly supplied the rann, as follows :— 


Gnd Ulad gann, so0ncae, 

Cin gan aoibneap, gan arpmonn; 

Mac an c-Sabaoims, an cnocame oa, 
Fean corgainc bdipnead te h-aincinn. 


‘Ard-Uladh destitute, starving, 
A district without delight—without mass, 
Where the son of Savage, the English hangman, 
Slaughters barnacles with a mallet. ” ; 
Tribes of Ireland, pp. 60-67. 


ON AN OGHAM CHAMBER AT DRUMLOGHAN, IN THE 
COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 


BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS, ESQ., DUNGARVAN. 


Tae Decies of Waterford are rich in primeval remains, 
such as ogham monuments, Pagan temples, Pagan altars, 
raths, carns, rock-basins, and, though last not least, 
“cloghers”—a class of objects which, as it appears to me, 
form the very A, B,C, of Irish Archeology. I had intended 
to offer a few brief remarks on each of these subjects ; but, 
considering the limited space at the disposal of the Editors 
in the first issue of the new Series of the “Journal,” it has 
been considered better to confine the present Paper to an 
important discovery recently made in this locality. 

The townland of Drumloghan, which is on the property 
of Mrs. Bernal Osborne, is eight miles from Dungarvan, 
three from Kilmacthomas, and two from the village of 
Stradbally. The public road from Dungarvan to Waterford 
passes through the bog of Drumloghan, cutting off a small 
portion, which forms a deep valley on the western side. 
At the northern extremity of this valley is a gentle s 
eminence, which is crowned by an elliptical enclosure, the 
longer diameter of which is one hundred and thirty-six, 
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the shorter one hundred and twenty feet. At first sight 
it looks like a hor, but such it is not: the usual external 
trench is wanting, and there is, besides, traditionary evi- 
dence that it is a cealanac, that is to say, an ancient ce- 
metery, if not actually of Pagan origin, at least long disused, 
except for the interment of unbaptized children, suicides, 
and any others not considered entitled to burial in conse- 
crated ground. 

Passing out of the old cemetery to the west, the eye is 
at once attracted by the remains of a broad circular 
rampart. This external ring appears to have been con- 
centric with the cemetery, and of about thrice its diameter. 
It can be easily traced from N.to 8. E.; and although the 
remainder is now quite obliterated, I have no doubt that 
originally it surrounded the cemetery. Nay, more, fortified 
by the presence of the ogham cave, shortly to be described, 
and of a fine rock-basin which lies at a few yards distance 
from the cemetery, I have no hesitation in stating that 
this great external ring was an open-air Pagan temple. 
Mr. William Quealy, a very intelligent and obliging young 
man, on whose land the cemetery is situated, and who, 
too, gave practical proof that he is no stranger to the 
exercise of the national virtue of hospitality, directed his 
men, a few wecks since, to demolish the remains of the 
external fence above referred to. In the progress of the 
work they came upon a long stone which crossed the 
foundation of the fence ; and having noticed some earth to 
fall into the ground by its side, they removed it, and found 
underneath a moderately large chamber, which contained 
nothing but loose earth and a few smal] stones. Having 
failed to turn up the much-cdveted hoard of gold, they 
proceeded with the work of demolition, and took little 
further notice of the matter. Intelligence of this important 
discovery having been brought me a few days later, I 
visited the spot in the month of August last, and was 
agreeably surprised at finding that the chamber thus 
accidentally broken into was an ogham cave, similar in 
its architectural character to the one discovered some 

» thirty years since at Dunloe, in Kerry, but differing from 
it in some few unimportant details. 

The new find, which lies due north and south, is an ob- 
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long chamber, not curved like the Dunloe one. It is very 
rudely constructed, without any kind of bond or cement, 
and measures internally eleven feet in length, five feet in 
width, and four feet in height. Both end walls are built 
of small undressed surface stones. Each of the side walls 
is formed of seven rough pillars, of unequal heights, the 
shorter ones being supplemented by small stones, and any 
opes or wants between them filled up with the same kind 
of materials as those used in the end walls. The roof is 
formed of eight long stones, averaging five feet in length, and 
resting horizontally on both side walls; and when finally 
covered over with earth, the structure must have risen to 
a height of three feet or so over the level of the field. It 
was not, however, left so exposed: the broad circular fence, 
now partially demolished, passed directly over the roof, 
thus completely screening it from observation, and effec- 
tually protecting it from external injury. It would appear 
that the architect of the Dunloe cave took similar measures 
for the protection of that structure ; for it will be remem- 
bered, that, as in the present case, it was the removal of an 
old fence that led to its discovery. Another curious 
coincidence is, that in this case, also, one of the roof-stones 
is cracked, though not supported internally like the Dunloe 
one. Hitherto I could discover no trace of a passage 
by which the chamber could be entered ; but, as there was 
a quantity of earth lying on the floor, I felt little doubt 
that its removal would solve the mystery ; and seeing also 
that, in the then circumstances of the structure, it was 
impossible to get a view of a considerable portion of the 
ogham marks, | pointed out the difficulty to Mr.Quealy, who 
entered into my views with an amount of alacrity and intel- 
ligence that would do credit to a veteran archeologist. 
Having summoned an old seanchaidhewho fills the important 
post of cow-herd on the farm, we directed him to lower the 
earth before the open end of the cave, and to remove the 
earthen covering of the roof; but strictly cautioned him 
on no account to disturb even the smallest stone of the 
structure. My second visit was made on the 18th of 
September, when I found the necessary clearings far ad- 
vanced. In the space of one hour or so I had the roof 
completely denuded of its earthen covering, and the carth 
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and stones lying on the floor of the chamber thoroughly 
examined and cleared out. It was ordinary yellow clay, 
without the least admixture of any foreign substance. 

The total absence of human remains here will seriously 
affect, if, indeed, it do not completely upset, the theory of 
the sepulchral character of this class of structures, notwith- 
standing the accidental circumstance of the presence of 
such remains in the solitary instance of the Dunloe cave. 
The promised New Zealand Archeologist, having finished 
his sketches of the ruins of St. Paul’s, may, perchance, 
happen to visit Kilkenny, and would probably find abun- 
dance of human remains within the precincts of the sacred 
ruins of St. Canice’s; but should he thenee conclude that 
it was originally a great mausoleum, would he not err? 
Christians in every age, actuated by feelings which we can 
readily understand, have longed to be buried near the shrines 
at which they worshipped during life ; and, as there is no- 
thing new under the sun, it can be hardly doubted that the 
Pagans of old would desire to have their remains deposited 
in places connected with religious worship, and to which 
the odour of sanctity attached. The original entrance to 
the cave was now readily discovered at the northern end 
of the chamber. It is twenty-one inches square, on the 
same level with the floor of the cave, and formed of small 
flags. It was quite full of earth ; runs N. and S. a dis- 
tance of four feet, and there curves inwards towards the 
cemetery. This was indispensable, in order that the opening 
of the passage might be clear of the overlying rampart; and 
the circumstance seems to favour the belief that the con- 
struction of the rampart was coeval with that of the 
chamber. All obstacles being now cleared away, we 
replaced the lintel stone which the labourers had removed, 
and set to work. A young friend who accompanied me 
made the sketches from which the accompanying illustra- 
tion has been obtained, while I was occupied in making a 
careful transcript of the ogham inscriptions, nine in number. 
Fout of the inscribed stones are in the roof, three in the 
east wall, and two in the west wall, all of which are figured 
in the accompanying Plate. It need be hardly remarked, 
that in such a sketch a portion only of the ogham marks 
could be shown ; but in dealing with the inscription, as I 
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have donc in a former communication, they were given 
in full. I visited the cave a third time on the 18th of 
September last, in company with Messrs. George M. At- 
kinson, of London, and Richard R. Brash, of Cork. On 
this occasion I had an opportunity of comparing my own 
transcript of the ogham marks with one made _ inde- 
pendently by Mr. Brash, and had the satisfaction to find 
that we tallied in every thing, as far as the latter went. The 
disposition of the inscribed stones in this structure is very 
instructive. Some of those in the roof have their bases 
to the east, whilst the bases of others are turned towards 
the west. Again, some have the inscribed face upwards, 
whilst others have them turned downwards. The same 
may be said of the pillars in the side walls: some have 
their bases uppermost, and, in consequence, a portion of 
the inscribed tops buried in the floor; while, in both the 
roof and side walls, two inscribed stones are sometimes 
found so close to each other as to render it exceedingly 
difficult to see the marks, and impossible that any kind of 
graving tool could reach them in their present position. 
All this proves clearly that the stones were inscribed before 
being built into this structure—a truth which is powerfully 
corroborated by the appearance of the monuments them- 
selves, some of which are so much weather-worn as to lead 
to the irresistible conclusion that the inscriptions were 
many centuries old when placed in their present position. 
In a word, the most ordinary observer, who will take the 
trouble of examining this chamber, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the conviction that these inscribed stones 
were not considered of any literary value by the architect, 
and that he treated them as mere building materials. If 
this chamber formed an integral portion of a Pagan temple, 
as I trust in a former Paper’ to have placed beyond doubt, 
the vexed question of the “age of ogham writing” may be 
looked on as settled, even without the aid of the clear 
internal evidence furnished by the inscriptions themselves. 


' Paper.—The Paper, to which reference — ing description of the Drumloghan ogham 
is here made, will be found in the second chamber was also read in a slightly dif- 
serics of this ‘‘Journal,’’ Vol. vi., amongst —_ ferent form—thus securing to Mr. Williams 
the Proceedings of the October Meeting — the credit of being the first to announce 
for the year 1867; at which the forego- — the discovery.— Ep. 
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REMARKS ON A CLASS OF CROMLEACS FOR WHICH THE 
NAME “PRIMARY,” OR “ EARTH-FAST,” IS PROPOSED. 


BY GEORGE V. DU NOYER, M.R. I. A., 
District Officer, H. M. Geological Survey of Ireland. 


In my “ Remarks on a Kistvaen and some Carvings on an 
‘Earth-fast’ rock, County of Louth,” published in our 
“ Journal,” vol. v., second series, p. 499, I observed—“ more- 
over, I believe I can show that we possess two distinct 
varieties of cromleac.” The object of the present Paper 
is to illustrate and explain this remark. 

In inductive reasoning, we must assume something at 
starting. Thus, I have given the name “ primary” to that 
peculiar kind of cromleac, which consists of one large slab 
or block, one end or side of which rests on the ground, 
the other being raised from it, and supported in a slanting 
position by one or more smaller blocks. 

I do not adopt the name “primary” for this peculiar 
class of megalithic structures in a chronological sense, as 
such would be incapable of proof; but I do so on the 
theory of progressive structural development, which na- 
turally suggests, that the more simple the structure or 
form, the more remote its age; and those who have studied 
the megalithic structures of our own Island and of western 
Europe admit that they are not all of one period, though 
they are most probably the works of one race. 

In the summer of 1866, I found, in the demesne of 
Headfort, at Kells, Co. Meath, a large subangular block 
of grey silurian grit, measuring 9’ 6’ +6' 0’ +8’ 8”, the 
southern side of which rests on the ground, while the 
northern is tilted up, and is supported on a single, small, 
and somewhat angular block of the same material (see 
Plate facing this page, fig.1). At first the true character 
of this structure was not apparent to me, and I described 
it in my paper on the Waterford cromleacs as an example 
of an unfinished and abandoned cromleac. Subsequent 
examination into this subject led me to abandon this idea, 
and I am now convinced that the Headfort cromleac is a 
most interesting example of a hitherto unrecognized class 
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of such remains, and I therefore place it first in the illus- 
tration and description of “ primary”’ or “ earth-fast” crom- 
leacs. 

On applying to the Marquis of Headfort, his Lordship 
communicated to me the following particulars regarding 
this cromleac :— 

_ “The only information I can give you is as follows :—the large block 
of rock to which you allude was originally covered up, but no¢ in a tumu- 
lus, to the best of my knowledge. When the approach to the house was 
made, about 120 ycars ago, the ground was levelled, which concealed this 
large rock. The soil is of a gravelly nature, and an old gravel pit lies 
within a few yards of this rock. I believe there is not a person now 
alive in Kells, or its vicinity, who can throw any further light upon this 
subject. No bones or relics of any kind have ever been found about or 
near the stone.”’ 


From the foregoing, it would appear that this crom- 
leac was originally enveloped in sand and gravel—an appa- 
rent fact which I have much pleasure in handing over to 
the consideration of those antiquaries of the Danish school, 
who hold that all cromleacs, or “ dolmens’’ were once thus 
covered up and concealed. 

The next illustration (see Plate facing p. 42, fig. 3) 
represents the “ primary” or “ earth-fast” cromleac of Rath- 
kenny, Co. Meath. Its general similarity to that at 
Headfort is at once apparent, but it is a far finer example 
of rude constructive skill. The inclined slab measures 
10’ 10% + 8’ 6” 43/0,” it slopes to the N.N.E. at an 
angle of 37° to the horizon, and rests against an angular 
undressed block of grit, measuring four feet above the 
ground, and 2+ 1’ 6” at its sides. 

The upper surface of the large stone is profusely 
covered with small cup-shaped hollows, some of which 
may be natural, and due to unequal weathering away 
of the calcareous portion of the grit; but many of them 
are certainly artificial. 

Near the lower edge of this slab, and over the space 
between the cup-hollows, there are numerous scraped 
oghamic looking “ graffiti,” many of which are somewhat 
similar in character to those markings on the “ earth-fast” 
rock at Ryeficld, Co. Cavan, which I have already ficured 
and described in our “Journal.” The under surface of 
this stone is ornamented near its N. W. angle by a 
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group of seven small circles, produced by rude punchings ; 
the largest measures nine inches, and the smallest four 
and a half inches in diameter. The supporting stone of 
this cromleac is similarly decorated on its inner face by 
another group of semicircles, equal in size, but differently 
arranged to the former. My friend, Mr. Eugene Conwell, 
has described this singularly interesting “ earth-fast ” crom- 
leac, and fully illustrated it from my sketches in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy ;” vol. ix. p. 541; 
and he has there expressed his conviction, that this remain 
was never more perfect than as we now sce it—an idea in 
which I fully concur. | 

The third example of this class of cromleacs is that at 
Mount Brown, within one mile and a half of Carlow 
(see Plate, facing p. 40, fig. 3). This magnificent block of 
granite measures 22’ 10” 4 18’ 9” +4’ 6” and is inclined 
at an angle of about 35° to the horizon, being supported 
most securely on three upright blocks of granite of unequal 
height, whereby the top stone is made to incline in such 
a way as to rest on the ground at only one angle. 

For another example of these cromleacs I would refer 
to a Paper by the Rev. James Graves, “ Journal” (vol. i. 
first series, p. 130), in which he describes and figures an 
“earth fast” structure of the class now under considera- 
tion, near Jerpoint Abbey, in the county of Kilkenny, 
called Clough-na-gower. 

The last illustration is that of the so-called ruined crom- 
leac at Mount Venus, county Dublin, (see Plate facing this 
page, fig. 4). Beyond a question this remain is a genuine 
“primary,” or “earth-fast” cromleac, and is as fine an ex- 
ample of its type as we possess in Ireland. The two enor- 
mous blocks forming it are of granite, the larger inclined 
stone being about 18’ + 8’ + 4’; the upright stone against 
which it rests being about eight feet above the ground, 
and over three feet square. I regret I have not the exact 
measurements of those blocks; but these given are not 
very far astray. 

In point of construction, this cromleac very closely 
resembles that at Rathkenny, as will be apparent by refe- 
rence to the illustrations. 

There are many other examples of this kind of cromleac 
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in Ireland, but their true character has invariably been 
overlooked, and they have all been regarded as ruined 
cromleacs of the normal type. 

Amongst our “earth-fast” cromleacs must be classed 
that at Ballylowra, in the parish of Jerpoint Church, 
figured and described by the Rev. James Graves, in our 
“ Journal,” (vol. i., first series, p. 180). The writer states 
that the covering stone rests in a sloping position against 
three of the upright stones on which it had been originally 
poised ; the covering stone measures 12” + 8’ 6” + 3”, the 
highest part of it being now' nine feet from the ground. 
That this remain was ever a true cromleac of the normal 
type is by no means certain ; though it is not impossible 
that such might have been the fact. 

It is, of course, quite possible, that the covering stone 
of acromleac of the fully developed type, might, under 
certain circumstances, slip from off its supports ; most pro- 
bably those smaller stones at its depressed end would be 
the first to give way, as they received the excess of weight 
of the covering stone. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that when this event took place, the causes and forces which 
first induced the shaky condition of the entire fabric would 
have so weakened it throughout, that the supporting stones 
against which the enormous covering block grated in its 
fall from mid-air, would have been crushed, or at least 
overthrown in the general ruin, and the whole fabric 
would have fallen, prone, like a house built of cards. 

Such an event as I have supposed is well exemplified 
by studying the condition of the really ruined cromleac, on 
the south bank of the Glen of the Potter’s river, near the 
road to Arklow, Co. Wicklow, which I have figured and 
described in my“ Antiquarian Sketches,” inthe Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. This cromleac was erected on the 
sloping bank of the river, and the rain of ages gradually 
washed away the earth in which the upright supporting 
stones had been sunk, till at last they became undermined, 
and were no longer able to bear the weight of the large 
block resting on them ; the whole structure then fell to 


1 Notc.—This cromleac unfortunately no removed somo years ago by the occ upier 
longer exists, having been broken up and of the land.— En. 
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the earth, a mass of mindless ruin. Notso with reference to 
the “earth-fast” cromleacs, such as I have illustrated ; their 
so-called ruins are, on the contrary, full of preconceived 
design ; they embody an intention, rude though it is, in 
conception and execution. 

I admit that if we had but one example of what I call a 
“primary,” or “earth-fast’ cromleac, it would be hazardous 
to form a theory from it; but when we have numerous 
objects of this class, it requires but a little consideration 
and exercise of reasonable imagination to perceive that we 
are dealing with a class of objects in themselves perfect. 

I confidently assert, that in the example of “primary,” or 
“ earth-fast ” cromleacs, which I now illustrate, there 1s not 
the least evidence for the supposition that any of them 
had been originally constructed after the fashion of what we 
may call the normal cromleac; on the contrary, it is very 
evident that they are now as perfect as they were ever 
intended to be—minus the effects of atmospheric action. 

“Primary,” or “ earth-fast” cromleacs, are found in Scot- 
land and Wales ; in the former, the finest and most remark- 
able example in existence is that at Bonnington Mains, 
Mid Lothian, figured and described by Professor Wilson, 
in his admirable work on the “Prehistoric Remains of 
Scotland,” vol. 1, p. 26. This enormous rounded boulder 
rests at an angle of, possibly, 50°, on a single supporting 
stone of about six feet in height above the ground, and 
at a point distant from its raised end about one-third of 
its entire length. This structure was never different in 
form to what it is at present, and is not a ruined cromleac, 
as has been supposed. 

In the “ Archeologia Cambrensis” for January, 1867, 
p- 62, Mr. Owen describes and illustrates a cromleac at 
Llandegni, as an example of aruied cromleac. This re- 
main, on the contrary, belongs to the class of structure 
I am describing: it consists of a single large tabular slab, 
raised and supported, at one end only, by two small blocks, 
placed as far apart as possible, and, therefore, close to the 
outer ends of the inclined slab. IPfthis table-stone was ever 
poised in air, like an ordinary cromleac, the loftier support- 
ing stone must have fallen, and been most carefully removed; 
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and, even thus, its altitude from the ground would have 
been so trifling as to have rendered it quite unlike any 
structure of its class. 

In my Paper on the Waterford cromleacs, alread 
alluded to, I directed attention to an example of what 1 
called an unfinished and abandoned cromleac on the side of 
the glen, just below Ballyphilip Bridge; such was my 
idea on this subject at the time: but further insight into 
the matter has caused me to alter it. This remain is an 
example of a “ primary, or ‘ earth-fast’ cromleac.” 

In the month of March, 1867, after I had this a in 
—7 its present form, I forwarded to Col. Forbes Leslie 
poe impressions of the lithographs which illustrate it. 

rom his reply I select the following passage :— 

‘‘On examining your lithographs of ‘primary cromleacs,’ an idca 
occurred to me, that they never have been, and never were intended to 
be altogether supported by stones, but that one side or end was intended 
to rest on the ground ; and these would well deserve the name of ‘primary - 
cromleac,’ as you suggest, their prototype having been the natural altars— 
‘earth-fast stones’—which were, until lately, perhaps in some cases etill 
are regarded with veneration. In case you may not have Borlase’s 
‘Cornwall’ at hand, I send you a sketch, taken from that work, of one of 


these natural altars. I recollect that the great Dolmen, on the plain near 
Loc-maria-ker, in Britany, has one side resting on the ground.” 


It is gratifying to find so accomplished an author and 
accurate an observer of Celtic remains agreeing to, and cor- 
roborating the ideas which I had formed on the subject of 
“primary,” or ‘“earth-fast” cromleacs; and I have every 
reason to hope that the theory will stand the test of future 
criticism. In all I have written with reference to our 
cromleacs, I have but one object in view, that of arriving 
at some definite truth regarding them ; and if my ideas on 
this subject are not correct, I shall be the first to abandon 
them. 

I now leave the subject of “ primary” or “ earth-fast” 
cromleacs, to be more fully examined into by those who 
have more leisure, and a better opportunity of studying 
it than I can have, recording my belief, that these remains 
merit a more careful examination than has yet been given 
to them under the impression that they are but ruined 
cromleacs of the normal type, whereas they are a distinct 
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class of Megalithic structures, and possibly indicate the 
very earliest efforts at positive construction, attempted by 
the erectors of the “menhirs” and “ dolmens” of the con- 
tinent, and the “ gallauns” and “cromleacs” of the British 
Islands. 


Weights of the top stones of the following. cromleacs :— 


Headfort, . . .. . . . . 414 tons. 
Rathkenny, ....... 19.,, 
Ballyphilip, . ..... . 12 ,, 
Mount Brown, ..... .110 ,, 
Knockeen, . . . . .. . . I104,, 
Gaulstown, . a 4h- oe ce les. (Os 
Ballynageeragh, . . . . .. 6%, 


The weight of the first four has been determined by 
W. 5. W. Westropp, Esq., and that of the last three by 
James Budd, Esq. It will be perceived that the top stones 
of the “primary” cromleacs are much heavier than those of 
the normal class. 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


At the GeneraL Meetina, held in the apartments of the 
Association, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, 
April the 15th (by adjournment from the Ist), 1868, 


J. H. Bracken, Esq., C. I., in the Chair, 
The following new Members were elected :— 


The Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, D. D., Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; the Rev. J. W. Hardman, LL. D., Block- 
ley-court, near Bristol; Thomas Drew, Esq., Architect, 
Dublin ; Joseph Nolan, Esq., Cong, county Mayo, and 
Joseph Duggan, Esq., M. R. C.S., Turloughmore, Athenry: 
proposed by the Rev. J. Graves. 

T. Anslie Lunham, Esq., Ardfallen, Cork ; Frederick 
Wakeman, Esq., Enniskillen, and William H. Patterson, 
Esq., Dundela, Strandstown, Belfast : proposed by R. Day, 
Jun., Esq. 

Rev. A. Macbride, North Bute, Rothsay, N.B.: pro- 
posed by Mr. John O'Daly. 

John Hollwey, Esq., é E., Prospect House, Kilkenny, 
and William J. Bayly, Esq., 5, Henrietta-street, Dublin : 
proposed by Mr. Prim. 

Michael Kelly, Esq., J. P., Dundalk, and George Put- 
land, Esq., Bray Head ; proposed by the Rev. G. H. Reade. 

Edward Rossborough Floyd, Esq., A. B., L.R.C.S.1., 
Edgeworthstown: proposed by G. V. Du Noyer, Esq. 

Edward Byrne, Esq., Hollyville, Upper Rathmines, 
Dublin: proposed by Thomas O’Gorman, Esq. 

William C. Seymour, jun., Esq., Willmount, Queens- 
town: proposed by George A. Atkinson, Esq. 

Rev. William Kilbride, Aran Island, Galway : proposed 
by G. H. Kinahan, Esq. 

James Bell, Esq., C. E., Malahide, county Dublin ; pro- 
posed by Thomas Drew, Esq. 

George Henry Kinahan, Esq., Geological Survey of Ire- 
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land, Recess, Connemara, was elected Honorary Provincial 
Secretary for Connaught. 

C. D. Purdon, Esq., M. D., was elected Honorary Lo- 
cal Secretary for Belfast. 

The Rev. Samuel Hayman was elected Honorary Local 
Secretary for Doneraile, county Cork. 

Maurice Lenihan, Esq., was elected Honorary Local 
Secretary for Limerick. 

The Rev. J. Graves, Honorary Secretary, laid before 
the Meeting the sheets of the Association’s “Journal” 
for January, 1868—commencing the third series—which 
he said would be in the hands of the Members in a few 
days. The October Number for 1866 had been recent] 
issued ; and the “ Journal” for 1867 would be got out with 
as little delay as possible, and would be issued simulta- 
neously with the third series now commenced. It had 
been arranged that 1867 should form a volume in itself, 
as it would contain double the ordinary amount of matter, 
in order to conclude several papers which had been runnin 
through that Series, and dispose of all matter which aa 
been hitherto brought before the Meetings. By this ar- 
rangement he hoped t that all arrears of the “Journal” would 
soon be made good, and he trusted that those Members 
who were in arrear with their subscriptions would also 
clear off old scores. 

The Auditors brought up the Treasurer’s Account for 
1866,' as follows :— 


CHARGE. 

1866. £ os. d. 
Jan. 1. To balance in Treasurer's hands, . . . . . 196 7 8 
Dec. 81. Annual Subscriptions, canes tics those to Illus- 

tration Fund,. . - » . 20411 6 
To Life Composition, . a BS og 5 0 0 
», One year’s Rent of land at J erpoint, . Be 1 0 0 
», Cash received for **Journal”’ sold to Members, 111 0 
»» Donation from the most Hon. the Marquis 

of Kildare, towards printing KildareRental, 10 0 0 
Pf », from Daniel Mac Carthy, Esq., to- 

wards printing the Life and Letters of 

Florence MacCarthy, . . ear. 214 6 
e »» from Francis Wright, Esq. for 

engraving Saxon coin,. . ee xg 012 6 

£421 17 2h 


1 By a typographical error these accounts were referred tothe year 1865, at p. 5, supra. 
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DISCHARGE. 
1866. 

Dec. 31. By Postage of ‘Journal,’ . ..... 
ns » Of circulars and correspondence, . 
», Lllustrations for ‘‘Journal,’” . . .. . 
», Printing, paper, &c., of ‘‘Journal’’ for 

January, April, and July, 1866, . 
,», General printing and stationery, 
», Commission to Dublin collector, 
», Sundry expenses, — 
», Carriage of parcels, . by te et ee, ce, 
», Books purchased, including early volumes 
of ** Journal,” . . . . . 6 6 « e 

», Rent and caretaker of Jerpoint Abbey, 
» Rent and Insurance of Museum, .. 
», Transcribing original documents, 
», Balance in Treasurer’s hands, 
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We have examined the Account, with Vouchers, and have found them 
correct, and that there is a balance of £260 5s. 84d. in the hands of the 


Treasurer. 
P. A. AYLWARD, : 
J. G. Roperrson, \ Auditors 


The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 

“ Lough Corrib, its Shores and Islands ; with Notices 
of Lough Mask,” by Sir William R. Wilde, M. D., Dublin, 
1867: presented by the Author. 

“Researches in the South of Ireland,” by T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq., London, 1824; “ A ri iii pone Diction- 
ary of Ireland,” by Samuel Lewis, 2 vols., London, 1837 ; 
‘“Pacata Hibernia,” by Thomas Stafford, London, 1633 ; 
“ Anthologia Hibernica,” 4 vols., Dublin, 1793-4; “The 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” by James Bothwell, Esq., 
London, 1786 ; “ A Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland,” by John Watkinson, M.D., London, 1777 ; “The 
Trish Penny Magazine,” Dublin, 1833; “‘ The Dublin Penny 
Journal,” 4 vols., Dublin, 1832-6 (1st vol. in duplicate); 
“ Antiquities of Ireland,” by Edward Ledwich, LL. D., Dub- 
lin, 1803 ; “ The History of the Execrable Irish Rebellion,” 
London, 1680 ; “The History of the Life and Reign of Wil- 
liam-Henry, Prince of Nassau and Orange, Stadtholder of 
the United Provinces, King of England, Scotland, France, and 
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Ireland, &c.,” by Walter Harris, Esq., Dublin, 1749 ; “An 
Account of Ireland, Statistical and Political,” by Edward 
Wakefield, 2 vols., London, 1812 ; “ Evidence ae before 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of 
the Law and Practice in respect to the occupation of Land 
in Ireland,” Part 3, Dublin, 1845 ; and “Irish Poems and 
Histories,” MS.: presented by 8. C. Hall, Esq. 

Mr. Graves said, that whilst there were several very 
interesting and valuable works included in this presenta- 
tion, and for which they were deeply indebted to Mr. Hall, 
he would allude at present to but one of them—the 
volume of Irish MSS. ; he had submitted it to a competent 
Irish scholar, and hoped to lay a full account of it before 
the Members at a subsequent meeting. 

Two ancient silver coins found some time ago in taking 
down a portion of the wall of the old Castle of Ferns ; one 
was a groat of King Edward IV., of England ; the other a 
dollar of King John IV., of Portugal : presented by J. E. 
Mayler, Esq. 

A very good specimen of the primeval flint arrow- 
heads which are found so frequently in the northern part 
of the county Antrim. The donor had found it when re- 
cently in that, his native district, on leave of absence : 
presented by Constable David Moore. 

Three very interesting photographic views of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Canice—two interior and an exterior view of 
the west end: presented by T. R. Lane, Esq. 

A drawing of aRoman coin—a brassof Gallienus in very 
perfect preservation, found last summer at the great Pagan 
cemetery of “Brugh na Boinne,” near Drogheda. The 
donor pointed to the fact of Sir William Wilde having 
stated that a coin of Valentinian and one of Theodosius, 
found in the same locality some years ago, gave ground for 
interesting speculation in connexion with a possibility of 
an ancient rifling of the cemetery by the Romans: pre- 
sented by the Rev. G. H. Reade. 

Mr. Graves reported a purchase which he had made for 
the Museum. He had given 10s. on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, for an ancient bronze pin, with moveable ring-head, 
found by a person whilst engaged in digging a grave in the 
churchyard of Kilree not far from the round tower. The 
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pin, although of rather rare ornamentation on the ring, 
was of a very usual form, as will be seen by the accompany- 
ing engraving ; but he deemed it proper to purchase it for 
the Museum, as being of interest from the lo- 
cality in which it had been found. The finder 
was @ workman in the employment of W. 
aroma ager ay ge; and that gentleman’s 
nephew, Mr. Butler, had very commendably 
communicated to him (Mr. Gace) the fact 
of its having been discovered, in order that it 
might not be lost to the Society, in case they 
wished to obtain it. It was much to be desired 
that Mr. Butler's example in this respect should 
be generally followed, as thus ancient remains, 
often of comparatively little interest except 
from the place of their discovery, would be pre- 
vented from being sent out of the locality which 
gave the interest tothem: and the finders, too, 
would be benefited, as they were likely to have 
much better terms from this Association than 
from the itinerant pedlars, or even the jewel- 
lers in the neighbouring towns, to whon, . 
otherwise, such matters would be sold. 
Mr. Kinahan commenced his official con- 
nexion with the Association, as Honorary Pro- 
vincial Secretary for Connaught, by drawing 
attention—with the hope of thereby having 
something done for its preservation—to the 
state of St. M‘Dara’s Church, on “TIllaun 
M‘Dara.” When Petrie visited it, previous to 
1845, the church had a stone roof, quite entire. 
The roof was now gone; and for the want of 
some little repairs the walls of the structure 
would be soon a complete mass of ruin, as the 
sides seemed ready to fall out. There were also 
pieces of beautiful old crosses which were being knocked 
about and likely to be entirely destroyed, which might be 
put together and preserved at avery slight expense. The 
property belonged to “ The Law Life Assurance Society.” 
it was determined to ask Mr. Kinahan to make a more 
detailed report of the state of this ancient church, with the 
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view of taking such steps as might be deemed advisable for 
its better preservation. 

Mr. Williams, Dungarvan, county Waterford, reported 
that Mr. Quealy, the owner of the farm on which the in- 
teresting Ogham chamber had been discovered at Drum- 
loghan, as fully described by him (Mr. Williams) at a former 
meeting of the Society, had recently ploughed the field ad- 
joining the cave, and turned up an iron instrument and frag- 
ments ofaquern. Mr. Williams also reported that he had 
represented to Mrs. Bernal Osborne, the proprietor of the 
estate, the importance of having steps taken to preserve the 
structure, and that lady, accompanied by Lord Lismore and 
some other friends, had paid it a visit, and had given direc- 
tions for the erection of a substantial stone house over 
it for its protection, whilst at the same time the skele- 
ton of the chamber would be left exposed as it stands at 
present ; so that all future visitors can examine it with the 
fullest facility. 

The Rev. G. H. Reade sent a drawing of a wayside cross, 
standing at the road side between Knockbridge and Louth, 
which was curious for the strange way in which some of the 
words of the inscription had been divided, as follows :— 
The cross was of hard sandstone, 
and beneath the inscription, on 
the stem, was a representation 
of a human heart. It was said 


IL OF MM" GEORGE TAFFE O 


F ANEETY WHO DEPAR 
TED THIS LIFE THE 18" 
MARCH ANNO 
DOMINI 1723 


[4 Heart] 


that the person to whose me- 
mory it was erected had been 
murdered. 

The Rev. James Graves laid be- 
fore the meeting a drawing which 
he had recently made of an inte- 


| resting piece of sculpture that had 
formerly formed a portion of the intercolumniations of the 
cloisters of Jerpoint Abbey, and which is accurately repro- 
duced in the plate which faces the next page. The frag- 
ment of sculpture in question was at present placed as a 
“ head-stone” to a grave in the chapel yard at Thomastown. 
The ancient altar-stone of Jerpoint Abbey, and numerous 
portions of the intercolumniation of the cloisters, had been 
removed early in the present century to the Roman Catholic 
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place of worship at Thomastown. The altar-stone was still 
in the old chapel, and pieces of the cloister sculptures were 
built into it, and marked several ofthe graves in the chapel 
yard. Amongst the latter, the most interesting was the sub- 
ject of his drawing. On either side was carved a figure, one 
of a knight, the other of a lady, placed back to back. The 
first was represented in armour, the helmet being particu- 
larly remarkable from the peculiar character of the check- 
plates and aperture for the eyes. The knight carried a 
small heater-shaped shield on his left arm, and the haft of 
his dagger, suspended on the right side, was just apparent, 
the figure being broken away from the thighs. The female 
figure was clothed in a loose dress, with long sleeves, hav- 
ing pockets in the sides, into which her hands were thrust. 
The head was covered with a plain kerchief, and the hair 
was in long plaits. He had submitted the drawing to Mr. 
Albert Way, the recognized authority in such matters, and 
had received the following letter from that gentleman, 
who at the time of writing it, was from home :— 

‘‘This sculpture is very curious, no doubt representing a benefactor 
to the fabric, and his wife. Do you know the approximate date of the 
cloisters of Jerpoint Abbey? The mouldings or forms of arch ought to 
fix this. I have no books here, and will not venture on fixing a period by 
the costume alone, for your Irish examples, in armour especially, are often 
anomalous, and not to be brought down to our established rules. We find 
the loose ungirded dress of ladies with pocket-holes at the sides in this 
fashion about the time of Edward III.; the head-dress was usually more 
enriched. This simple kerchief thrown over the head is, with us, a fashion 
of later date. The antique type of headpiece on the male figure, with 
cheeks and ocularia, is very uncommon; but I think I could find a me- 
disval example if I had my books at hand; it scems to be a reproduction 
of a classical fashion, possibly Greck. It is doubtful whether the circles 
on the neck may represent plates, and whether the elbow and forearm are 
covered by plate. I should, very much ata haphazard, say fourteenth 
century—probably before 1350. I fancy that in Ireland old armour was 
retained after new fashions had become established with us. Here is no 
sign of mail, unless the circles on the neck are intended for rows of mail, 
as is possible. The shield is apparently the small defence of the period 
that I have named. I should like to know your date of the architecture.”’ 

Mr. Graves continued to remark, that the cloisters at 
Jerpoint were destroyed, but from fragments of the sculp- 
tures that had belonged to them, which were remaining in 
great numbers, there was no doubt that Mr. Way was right 
in assigning the armour and dress of the figures to the 
fourteenth century. The intercolumniations consisted of, 
each, two shafts connected by solid stone ; in the space be- 
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tween the shafts, as in the case of the fragment now en- 
graved, many curious sculptures were carved, some which 
served as responds, being carved only on one side. It was 
probable, therefore, that each ope of the cloister arcades was 
filled by three sub-arches with a solid pier between, as in the 
case of the still exiting cloisters of Bective Abbey, county 
Meath. The bases and caps of the intercolumniations were 
carved with fourteenth century foliage, and on one of them 
was sculptured a squirrel, which, as that animal is not found 
in Ireland, would serve to show that some of the sculptures 
were the work of Englishmen. 

Mr. Prim observed that there had formerly been in 
Thomastown chapel yard, amongst the fragments brought 
thither from Jerpoint Abbey, a sculpture apparently repre- 
senting St. Michael, which struck him, when he saw it, as 
being particularly bold and vigorous in the execution. 
When he last visited the place, in company with Mr. Graves, 
on the occasion of his making the drawing now before the 
meeting, he could not find this figure of St. Michael. He 
hoped that it might yet be found, as fragments of this kind 
frequently became grown over by the churchyard sward, 
and were sometimes brought to light again in digging new 
graves. 


THE ROUND TOWER AND CHURCH OF DYSERT, COUNTY OF 
LIMERICK. 


BY RICHARD ROLT BRASH, M. R. I. A. 


Tue Round Tower and Church of Carrigeen are situated 
in the townland of Carrigeen, in the parish of Dysert, ba- 
rony of Coshma, and county of Limerick, and about one 
and a quarter mile from the small town of Croom, a sta- 
tion on the Charleville and Limerick railway. The build- 
ings stand in a green field of little or no elevation, about a 
quarter of a mile from the main road. 

Tue Rounp Tower.—The round tower stands at the 
north side of the church, from the wall of which it is dis- 
tant ten feet. It presents an appearance of almost complete 
symmetry and proportion, the entasis, or batter, being most 
carefully designed and worked out. Some considerable 
portion of the upper part is wanting—at least one complete 
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storey, and the conical roof-covering—as is evident from the 
fact, that the existing upper storey does not present the 
usual feature of the four windows facing the cardinal 
points, as is generally found in perfect examples of these 
monuments. 

Masonry.—The tower is based upon a foundation of 
limestone rock, which crops a little above the surface, the 
firmness of its substructure accounting for the perfect soli- 
dity of the superstructure, and the absence of all cracks 
and settlements in the walling. The material is limestone ; 
the workmanship is of roughly squared rubble work with 
few spawls—stones of large size laid in courses, or nearly 
so, and accurately dressed to the curve, and batter, of 
tower. 

The internal lining is of spawled rubble, also carefully 
dressed to its concave curve. The mortar is remarkably 
tenacious, being composed of various sized pebbles, grit- 
sand, and lime, indurated to a remarkable degree of hard- 
ness by its good proportions, aided by the influence of 
tine. A specimen of this mortar accompanies my paper. 
The door and window dressings are of sandstone, of a bright 
red colour and fine quality ; the stones are, as usual in round 
tower opes, remarkably well worked and close jointed. 

Dimensions.—The body of the tower rises from a base, 
or rather plinth, averaging twelve inches in height, and 
four inches offset or projection ; its present height is sixty- 
five feet seven inches, measured from below the doorway 
to top of present eave ; there is some little irregularity in 
the height on account of the inequality of the ground at the 
base. A section and plans of the several storeys are given 
in the engraving on next page. The circumference of 
the tower measured immediately above plinth, is fifty-four 
feet ; its diameter at door-sill (internal) is seven feet ten 
inches, where the walling is four feet three inches in thick- 
ness ; its diameter at extreme top is five feet six inches, and 
thickness of walling there three feetsix inches: these dimen- 
sions give the ratio of batter on external face, as ahout one 
in twenty-six. I am inclined to think, from the thickness 
of the walling of this example, that it had been original} 
two storeys higher, which, allowing eleven feet for ma 
storey, and fifteen fect for the conical roof covering, would 
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make this tower to have been one hundred and two fcet 


in height; this inference is only reasonable when we find 
this structure to have a walling of three feet six inches, at 
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the height of sixty-five feet, while many other towers are 
no thicker in the first storey. 

There are no internal string courses or corbals; the 
building is divided into five storeys, by four offsets taken 
off the thickness of the wall, and on which rested the 
original floors, whether of wood or stone; these offsets 
average five inches in width. The following are the heights 
of the storeys measured internally from offset to offset :— 


Basement Storey in height 15 feet 6 inches. 
é do, 


First do 14, 4 ,, 
Second do. do 13 , 2 ,, 
Third do. do 12 ,, 2 ,, 
Fourth do. do 11, 2 =,, 


It is worthy of remark, that the height of the storeys 
is regularly graduated from the bottom by about one foot 
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each storey, the basement storey being actually fifteen feet in 
height from the external ground, and probably was a little 
more originally. There is a peculiarity in the construction 
of our pillar towers, that had escaped the attention! of an- 
tiquaries until the publication of my account of the round 
tower of Cloyne, in the “Journal” of the Kilkenny and 
South East of Ireland Archeological Society, Vol. ii., 
Second Series, and to which I would direct attention. If we 
take the thickness of the walling at plinth of tower, and if 
we deduct from it the depth of the offsets, and the amount 
of batter upon the face of the work, it would leave the thick. 
ness of tower wall at top little more than one foot, but it is 
actually three feet six inches, which apparent anomaly is 
accounted for by the fact, that the builders or architect of 
the structure caused the wall to increase in width internally 
as it rose above each offset, so that the thickness was main- 
tained throughout with very little diminution. By this ar- 
rangement another point was gained ; the wall all round 
hung inward, making the centre of gravity a line passing 
through the centre of the structure—a scientific principle 
well known to the experienced builders of factory chim- 
neys, and such like erections. For illustration, I would 
refer to the sectional construction of a portion of a shaft, 
one hundred and seventy feet high, lately erected under 
my directions for carrying off the gases from Messrs. 
Goulding’s Chemical Works, near Cork, and which is 
erected upon the same principle as the Round Tower of 
Dysert. And here I must remark, that the erectors of 
our pillar towers were no mean builders; the examination 
of a number of them, with that practical and professional 
scrutiny which only experience can give, has filled me on 
many occasions with admiration of their constructive skill 
and knowledge ; and I have been led to ask —From whence 
did they derive their principles ? Could they have brought 
them from acountry where tower building had been under- 
stood and practised for ages ? or were they the slow growth 
of experience and experiment? These are questions which 


‘This peculiarity was noticed by the lar view of the dimensions of the round 
authors of the ‘‘ History, &c., of the Ca- tower there, p. 109, but no inference wus 
thedral Church of St. Canice.’’ See tabu- drawn from it.—Eb. 
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I fear can never be ‘satisfactorily answered ; nevertheless 
they are in either case very suggestive of much speculation. 

ExternaL Opes.—The upper surface of door-sill is fif- 
teen feet above present ground line. The ope, as will be 
seen by the plate which faces this page, is semicircular- 
headed ; the jambs as usual converge towards the top; the 
dressings are of large blocks of red sandstone ; its dimen- 
sions are as follow :—width of sill, two feet nine inches ; 
width at spring of arch, two feet five inches; height to 
same, four feet five inches; the internal width at sill is 
two and a half inches less than external width. There 
is a breach in the face of the arched head. There is no 
internal rebate, or any preparation for hanging a door, 
but there is a square hole or mortice in the centre of the 
jamb about two and a half inches square, as seen in the 
plate. The door faces east, or nearly so. About six 
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Window above second floor. 


inches above the second floor is an angular-headed window, 
square internally, as represented in the te en- 
graving ; one foot six inches wide at sill, one foot two 
inches wide at spring of angular head, and three feet eight 
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inches high from sill to apex. Six inches! over third floor 
is a semicircular-headed window ope facing south, one foot 
five inches wide at sill, one foot three inches at spring of 
arched head, and two feet eleven inches from sill to offset. 
Six inches above the fourth floor is a quadrangular window- 
ope facing north ; width at sill, one foot six inches; at head, 
one foot four inches, and two feet six inches in height. 
The dressings of these windows are: most carefully finished. 

The base of this tower was formerly filled up to the 
level of the sill of doorway. In the year 1849, Mr. Luke 
Christy, the tenant of the lands of Carrigegn, had it exca- 
vated ; the result of which he has kindly communicated to 
me. For the first three feet decayed vegetables, rubbish, 
dead birds, &c., were thrown out ; from this to a depth of 
five feet from door sill, earth, with traces of mortar and 
some stones; at between four and five feet were found a 
quantity of human bones, imbedded in the earth, without 
any trace of coffin or covering whatsoever ; these bones 
were in a very decayed state, and belonged to one body ; 
there were only portions of the skull. 

Within about six feet of the foundation was found “a 
well-made, solid floor of clay, cracked a good deal, with 
whitish marks through it, over a foot thick, and looking as 
if it had been subject to fire: under this came a sort of 
red clay filling, and then about two feet from the bottom 
another floor nearly the same as the first. Just above the 
rock we got a quantity of cherry stones.” In clearing up 
the bottom it was found the rock was in quite a rough 
state, the foundation laid on it without any apparent pre- 
paration. Mr. Christy further states tho* human 
bones, and aclinker, were found below .  . ond clay 
floor. ‘The occurrence of clay floors, and of floors of lime 
concrete, have been noticed in connexion with sepulchral 
remains found in round towers, as at Roscrea (“Etruria 
Celtica,” vol. ii., p. 216); and at Clones (“Ulster Journal 
of Archeology,” vol. iv., p. 67). 

This tower is known among the peasantry as the “ Clo- 


1 This position of the windows isa most of St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, is 
curious peculiarity of our round towers, another case in point. See “ History, 
and would make the several floors very Architecture, and Antiquities, of the Ca- 
uncomfortable to dwell in. The tower — thedral Church St. Canice,” p. 112.—Ep. 
which stands cluse to the south transept 
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gas a Carrigeen,” or the “Clogas a Deesheart ;” being some. 
times called from the townland on which it stands, some- 
times from the parish. As usual, its erection is ascribed 
to supernatural agency; it is a “ Fas aon oidche,” i.e. the 
work of one night—the builder, a witch, was disturbed 
from her work by an unexpected traveller passing that 
way at early morning ; “only for that there is no knowing 
how high she would have built it, and sure there it is un- 
finished to this day.” It is singular that local tradition 
refers the erection of most of our round towers to the 
“Witches,” or ‘Good People.” I have found the same myth 
localized at Abernethy, in Scotland, in reference to the 
tower there. This tradition is very prevalent in Eastern 
countries in reference to remarkable works. I shall give 
one instance out of many; it refers to the remarkable ex- 
cavated temples at Ellora, and is as follows :—“ According 
to the legend, Biskurina was the artist who fabricated the 
whole of these wonderful works, in a night of six months ; 
but the cock crowing before they were finished, they re- 
mained imperfect” (“ Asiatic Researches,” vol. vi., p. 421). 
The facilities now afforded to the antiquary and traveller 
for an examination of this tower are owing to the thought- 
fulness and liberality of the Earl of Dunraven, who has not 
only covered the tower with a leaded platform, but has 
placed a substantial floor in each storey, with ladders com- 
municating from bottom totop. There is no holy well in 
the vicinity of the building. 

THe Cuurcu.—A ruined church stands south of the 
tower atonly ten feet distance. Itisasimple rectangle fifty- 
one feet long, and sixteen feet six inches wide. About 
twenty-six feet of the side wall, towards the east end, ap- 
pear to be of some considerable antiquity by the character 
of the masonry, which is of large-sized rubble work of that 
peculiar character found in many of our ancient churches 
of the primitive type. This masonry is not of the same 
character as that in the tower, the stones being irregular, 
more polygonal, and not so carefully put together. The 
remainder of the walls, as well as the east gable, has been 
rebuilt at a much later period—when, it is imposible to say, 
as there is no feature in it that would determine its date. 
The only object worth noticing is a portion of an ancient 
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doorway remaining in the south wall, and consisting of 
one jamb, and a piece of the lintel. This doorway was 
quadrangular, with converging jambs. The dressings were 
of red stone cleanly worked ; the lintel was a massive block 
covering the entire ope the full thickness of wall; the ex- 
isting jamb is composed of five blocks, each the full depth 
of wall, which is about three feet in thickness. This door. 
way is not in the ancient portion of the building, but is in 
the modern addition. It is more than probable that it was 
the original west-end entrance of the ancient church, which, 
on its enlargement, was re-erected in its southern wall. 
The mutilation of this doorway, the finest of its type which 
I have yet seen, is greatly to be regretted, as it was evi- 
dently fone for the sake of the material, the blocks of the 
left-hand jamb having been picked out of the wall, and the 
lintel broken in attempting to force it from its position. 

There are no evidences of interments in or around the 
church. Some remains of the foundation of a massive wall 
which once inclosed the precincts of the church and tower 
are still in existence. 

Few writers on our national antiquities or topography 
have noticed this tower ; itis not in Ledwich’s list, nor yet 
in the more careful one compiled by Mr. Wilkinson, in his 
“ Practical Geology and Ancient Architecture of Ireland.” 
The late Dr. Petrie has not alluded to it in his valuable 
work. FitzGerald and M‘Gregor notice it in their “ His- 
tory of the County and City of Limerick,” vol. 1, p. 332 ; 
their dimensions are, however, incorrect, and their descrip- 
tion meagre and unsatisfactory. I am not aware of any 
other writer’ who has recorded the existence of this struc- 
ture, which omission will, I hope, be my excuse for wishing 
to place on the records of our Association a description of 
this interesting monument. 


' Mr. Brash is correct so far as our pud- 
lished antiquarian works are concerned, 
but the tower and church of Dysert have 
been fully illustrated and described by 
The Earl of Dunraven in his magniticent 
privately printed volume, ‘‘ Memorials of 
Adare Manor.” Parker, Oxford, 1865. 


The work also contains a most sugges- 
tive treatise on the subject of Round 
Towers in general, with many engravings 
illustrative of the subject. It is much to 
be desired that Lord Dunraven should 
give this portion, at least, of his book to 
the public.—Ep. 
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THE BUTLERS OF DUISKE ABBEY. 


BY THE REV. JAMES HUGHES. 


Tue Abbey and lands of Duiske' were in the possession of 
the Butlers from 1541 to 1691, when the third Viscount 
Galmoy, the last Butler who held them, was outlawed. By 
an Act, 28 Hen. VIIL, passed in the Parliament held be- 
fore Leonard Lord Grey, Deputy to Henry Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lieutenant of Ireland, the house was granted to the 
king. ‘The abbey being on the then English border, and 
near the Irish enemy, it was deemed advisable to bestow it 
on an Englishinan, or on one of English race who was de- 
voted to the Crown. This was the advice given to the 
king by Patrick Finglas, one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer in Ireland. In “ the Decay of Ireland,” written by 
him, and presented to the King, he says :— 

‘‘There are many Abbeys near the said Borders where the rebels 
dwell, which are a greater succour to the rebels than to the King’s sub- 
jects, and should be suppressed. If they were inhabited by English Lords 
and gentlemen, it would greatly further the conquest of Connaught. It 
might please the King to give to divers individuals the following places :— 
the Abbeys of Donbreythe (Dunbrody), and Tynterne in Wexford ; Duiske,? 
in Carlowe; and Baltinglass, in Kildare ; old Ross, with the fassaghe of 


Bentry, &c. All these Abbeys are round about the rebels, and for the most 
part are possessed by Englishmen.” 


The Abbey of Duiske, though an English foundation, 
had then lost much of its English character. It was at 
this time governed by Charles Kavanagh, one of the family 
of the Mac Murroughs. When the King dissolved the 
House, he followed the advice of Finglas, and bestowed the 
abbey and lands on one of the great Anglo-Irish Lords who 
were devoted to the English interest. The Abbot, with the 
consent of the convent, surrendered in 1541 the houst and 
lands to the king in the presence of Saint Leger and Caven- 
dysshe. In this same year the king gave a lease for 
twenty-one years of the abbey and lands, which belonged 


1 It was called Duiske because it was 
built on the confluence of the stream 
Duiske (Black-water) and the river Bar- 
row. The present name is Graigucnaman- 
na, the meaning of which, according to 
O' Donovan, is “ the grange of the monks.” 
This place was the grange to their first 


foundation at Killeany, but it shortly be- 
came their principal house and residence. 
* The boundaries of the different shires 
or countics were not then so accurately 
defined as at a later period; hence the 
mistake of the writer who puts Duiske in 
Carlow, and Baltinglass, in Kildare. 
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to the Crown, to James ninth Earl of Ormonde. The re- 
maining part of the abbey lands were held by the same 
nobleman who leased' them in the year 1535 from Abbot 
Kavanagh, his kinsman.’ Lord Ormonde was then the first 
lay possessor of Duiske, and of the house subject to it. 

All these lands, with those of many other religious 
houses, were freely given him by the Crown in considera- 
tion of his great services to the State, and he was better 
qualified than most others to turn them to good account. 
As they lay convenient to his territory of Ormonde, he 
could easily provide them with tenantry if necessary, and 
his power was so much feared, and the influence of his 
name and character was so wide-spread, that the lands were, 
in a great degree, secured against hostile incursions. The 
Irish who lived on the other side of the Barrow were the 
Kavanaghs, who were Lord Ormonde’s relations, and who 
were therefore less disposed than they otherwise would 
be to disturb or plunder his territory. On the only one 
occasion, in which some difference arose between them, 
Lord Ormonde did not appear disposed to abate any of his 
rights on the borders. 

This ninth Earl of Ormonde was one of the most re- 
markable men in Ireland during the reign of Henry VIII. 
Strenuously devoted to the King,’ he endeavoured with both 
parties, English and Irish, to advance the royal interest. 
His alliances with the [rish,* his ability and success in war,’ 
and his knowledge of the aaa and people gave him 
great influence with the Crown. Hence he was entrusted 
with the highest offices in the kingdom. He was made 
Admiral and Lord Treasurer, and in the year 1536, was 
advanced to the dignity of Viscount Thurles. It was not 
then wonderful that, when the Crown had much to bestow, 
he réceived various castles and grants of manors and lands 


! About this period, 1535, the heads of 
the religious houses gave long leases in 
expectation of the impending dissolution. 

2 His father’s mother was Sawe Kava- 
navh, daughter of the chief of the Mac 
Murroughs. 

3 The king, at the instance of Surrey, 
wished him to marry Mary Boleyn, the 
dauvhter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, but Lord 
Butler refused to accede to his wishes. 
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4 }f[e was married to Joan Fitzgerald, 
heir general of Desmond, and his sister 
was married to Donat O'Brien, heir of 
Thomond, 

5 Ho was the great means of reducing 
O'Connor of Offaley. He fought against 
““Silken Thomas’’ in the Geraldine rebel- 
lion, and his expedition into Munster with 
the Lord Deputy Grey was a great suc- 
cess. 

K 
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in the counties of Kilkenny, Carlow, Wexford, Waterford, 
Meath, and Dublin, and also obtained for his great services 
and political devotion large grants or leases of the lands 
of the dissolved monasteries, amongst which was Duiske. 
Lord Ormonde’s power and influence in the kingdom 
became in the end so great that he excited the jealousy 
and hostility of the Deputy Saint Leger, and their disputes 
and recriminations continuing, to the disadvantage of the 
public interests, they were both summoned to London to 
the presence of the King. It was during his stay here that 
Ormonde met his untimely fate, having been poisoned ata 
banquet given at Ely House, in the year 1546. 
By his will, the details of which are given in Morrin’s 
“ Calendar” of the Patent Rolls of Ireland, vol. i., p. 133, he 
gave to his son and heir, Thomas, “ the principals of all his 
goods and cattails,” like as he had of the lord his father. 
To each of his other sons, of whom there were six,' namely, 
Sir Edmond, of the Dullough ;? John, of Kilcash ; Wal- 
ter, James, Edward, and Piers, he bequeathed lands to the 
amount of £400 yearly. Duiske Abbey and the house 
subject to it, with all their lands and possessions, were the 
portion of James Butler, the fifth son, as will appear from 
his petition to the Queen. He and his brothers, John and 
Walter, are the least known of the sons of the ninth Earl, 
as they died long before their brethren. The other sons, 
Thomas, tenth Earl, called “ Duff,” from his black com. 
plexion, Sir Edmond, Edward, and Piers, took no inconsi- 
derable part in Irish affairs during the reign of Elizabeth. 
James Butler, brother of the tenth Earl, was, then, the 
second proprietor of Duiske Abbey, and he possessed the 
abbey and lands in virtue. of two leases left him by his fa- 
ther, one from the Crown for one part of the lands, and 
the other from the Abbot for the remainder. In the 
ear 1559, as appears from Hamilton’s “Calendar” of the 
Trish State Papers (there is no date given in the Patent 
Rolls), he petitioned the Queen for a renewal of his lease 
from the Crown, which he obtained in the third year of her 


1 See Genealogical Table. “the Ridge” on the other; the Queen's 
2*The Dullough” wasa district of the County on the north, and Leighlinbridge 
county of Carlow lying to the west of the onthe south. Clogrennan Castle in this 
river Barrow, which was on one side, and __—_ district was the residence of Sir Edmund. 
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Majesty’s reign. The instructions which the Queen sent 
to the Deputy contained the following :— 


‘‘ James Butler, one of the brethren of the Earl of Ormond, has made 
suit for the renewing of a lease of certain possessions of the Abbey of 
Duiske, which his father held before time, the term whereof is almost 
expired, the Deputy shall makc a lease thereof to him for 21 years, reserv- 
ing the rent heretofore reserved by the former lease, notwithstanding that 
in former time a larger rent was assessed by a surveyor which, by reason 
of the disquietness of the country, could never well be answered.” 


In a few years after, sceing that many lords and gentle- 
men got fee-farm grants of their lands, and not wishing to 
hold his own merely by lease, he applied to the Queen for 
a grant in fee-farm of all the lands of Duiske, and of the 
subject house. This petition to the Queen, in the year 
1565, is preserved in her Majesty’s State Paper Office, ion 
don, and as it serves to show the character of these times, 
we here subjoin an authentic copy. 


“ Strate Papers, [RELAND, ELIZABETH, VOL. XVIII. 
‘« To the Quenes Most Excellent Mayestie. 


‘In most humble wise besccheth your Majestie your faithfull and 
humble subjecte James Butler, Esquicr, sonne to James Butler, late Erle 
of Ormonde and Ossery. That where it pleased yo’ Majestie of yo" abun- 
dante bountifulness to graunte unto yo" saide supplyaunte by yo’ Highnes 
Lies Patent, t dated at Dublin the xxvi'® daye of Januarie, in the thirde 
yere of yo’ Ma‘ reigne, suche of the possessions spuall % temporal! of the 
late Monasterie or Abbay of Duiske, as yo" Majesties said supplyaunte had 
before by the demyse ‘t lease of yo' Ma” father of most noble memorie 
Kinge Henry the Eight, made to the said late Erle of Ormonde, yo" High- 
nes sald supplyants father, for terme of xxj yeres from the feast of Saint 
Michaell Tharchangell next before the date of yo' Ma said Lics Patent, t 
to be complete ‘t ended, which possessions were surveyed t extended to 
the yerelie value of xxv" Irishe, and yo' Ma“ said supplyante hath the 
rest of the possessions of the said late Monasterie or Abbaye of Duske 
amountinge to the yerelie value of xiiij" Irishe, by the demise of the late 
Abbott of the saide late Abbaye made to your supplyauts said father longe 
tyme before the dissolucon of the said Abbyc for terme of three score ‘t 
one yeres from the nynthe daye of Fcbruarie, in the yere of our Lorde 
God m'y*xxxv, to be complete and ended as by the said Lies Patente t 
the lease made by the said Abbott more plainlie maye appere. And for- 
asmuche as the suid Abbye w™ the possessions therof stundeth upon the 
borders adjoynynge to Irish savage people, yo’ Ma said supplyante was 
dryven to bestowe all that his father lefte unto him upon the defence t% 
fortefyinge of the same. Therefore, for the better enablinge of yo" Ma” 
said supplyante to buylde upon the p’misses ‘t to do to yo" Highnes at all 
tymes his dutifull service to the uttermost of his power, It maye please 
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yo" Ma* of yo" most gracious disposition to stande so muche his good t 
gracious Soveraign Ladie as to graunte the p’misses w™ the Revcon % 
Rente of the late Monasterie or Pryorie of Fertnegeraghe in the said 
Countie of Kelkennye to the yerelie value of xij" xiij* 1ij* And the 
Revercon t Rent of the Towne or Village culled Shanevanyater, in the 
said Countie of Kelkenny pcell of the possessions of the said Abbye of 
Duiske, amountinge to the yerelie value of twentie shillinge to yo" Ma" 
said supplyante, ‘*t his heyres, in Fee Farme. Payinge therefore yerelie in 
surveye the said Rent now reserved upon the same; and yo’ Ma™ said 
supplyante, according to his bounden dutie, shall dailie praye for yo’ most 
prosperous reigne in felicitie longe to continue. 


‘¢ Endorsed. 

‘‘'Your Grace’s humble Peticoner, James Butler, for the fee farme of 
the possessions of the late Abby of Duiske of the yerely rent of xxv" Irishe 
wherof her Ma” granted him a lease in A° 3° of her reigne, w™ the re- 
vercon t rente of thabby of Fertnegeragh, being about xij" xiij' iij* by 
yere; and also of the reverCon of the village of Shanevanister, being xx" 
by yere.” 


In this letter Mr. Butler puts the grounds of his peti- 
tion on the fact of the proximity of his lands to the trish 
enemy, and states that, therefore, he was burdened with 
great expenses for the protection of the same; but, afraid 
that he would not succeed with the Government, although 
his family were greatly favoured by the Queen, he con- 
trived to have his suit strengthened by a letter from the 
Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, to the Lords of the English 
Privy Council. As this letter is also very characteristic 


of the age, we insert a copy taken in the Public Record 
Office, London :— 


‘‘Srate Papers, [kELAND, ELIZABETH, VOL. XVIII. 


‘‘ Myne humble dutie to yo’ most Honorable Lordeshipe remembrid, I - 
understande by Maister James Butler, brother to the Erle of Ormonde, 
that he hath sent this bearer, his sfunte, to become an humble suter for 
him to the Queenes most excellent Majestye to atteine at her hand the 
late Abbey of Duiske in the Countie of Kylkennye, w™ the lande t appur- 
teiinces thereunto belonging (nowe in his possession, eyther by purchase 
or ells in fee ferme), Who havinge suche chardge of government under 
the said Erle his brother, now being absent, as he cannot make his repaire 
thither himself, hath ernestlie requested me to wryte to yo' Lf in his be- 
half and comendacon. Forasmuche as during my tyme of Government 
here (yea, and all tymes before, as I am credablie enformid), he hath been 
(and yet contynueth) of suche good convcrsacon ‘t behavio' towarde all her 
Hignes subjectes, and alwaies preist t reydie to doe any thing whereunto 
he hath bén callid as can possyblie remayne in aman, I am, therefore, the 
bolder to become an ernest suter (in his behalfe), to yo" Lt for the prefer- 
ment of his said sute to her Ma’: who is verie willing (as he hath alre- 
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dye begonne) to leade a cyvill licf as one, in all point t tothe uttermost he 
can, reydie to further her Hignes sfvice. The thing he desyreth (in myne 
opynion) is more fytte for him then for any other; for, as I am enformid, 
he is possessid of divers percelle thereof by lease for many yeres yet to 
come, Whereof as fourtie yere are the most of some pcell of the same, so - 
are cightene yere the least of the rest. And so referring his said sute to 
yo" Lt most Honorable t grave wysedomes to be considerid accordinglie, I 
humblie take my leave. From Maryverton, the last of Julie, 1566. 

‘‘ Yo" Lt most humble, 


“OH. Sypney. 


Endorsed. 

‘‘To the Right Honorable my verie good Lords, the Lords of the 
Queenes Ma“ most Honorable Pryvie Counsell. 

“Ult® Julij, 1566. L. Deputy of Ireland to the Counsell for Mr. 
James Butler for the Abby of Duiske, in the Cotity of Kilkenny, w™ the 
lande t appteniice thereto belonging. 

“ The Grange of Dusk lette by thabbott in the yere 1525, for lxi yercs, 
xx‘ rent, with besides certen pvisions for xvi psons ‘ so about xvill yeres 
tocome. The village of Anemolt, t the Grange Huleham, in the yere 1535, 
letten to farme for lxi yeres. The yerely rent of Hanemolt viij". The 
rent of Huleham vj" by yere, and so about xxvilj yeres to come.’ 


The Queen, in reply to the suit of Mr. Butler, gave in- 
structions to the Deputy and Lord Chancellor to pass Let- 
ters Patent to James Butler for the Abbey of Duiske, and 
all lands and possessions thereunto belonging, with the re- 
versions and rents of the Priory of Fertnegerah, and the 
townland called Shanavanister. Before these letters could 
be carried into effect, the aforesaid James Butler died, and 
in the following year, August 10, 1567, the Qucen wrote 
again to Sir Henry Sidney and the Lord Chancellor la- 
menting the death of James Butler, and directing Letters 
Patent of the premises already mentioned to be passed to 
his son James Butler, Jun. 

Of the buildings or fortifications referred to in the pe- 
tition to the Queen there is at present no trace. James 
Butler, Sen., was married, according to Carte, in his In. 
troduction to the “ Life of the Duke of Ormonde,” p. 52, to 
Margaret, daughter of James Tobin, of the Comcy, and, 
dying at Kilkenny, was buried there, leaving an only son; 
James, to whom the grant in fee-farm was made, and who 
was the third possessor of Duiske Abbey. 

James Butler, Jun., dying without issue, the Abbey 
and lands reverted to his father’s eldest brother. This was 
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Thomas “ Duff,” tenth Earl of Ormonde, who thus became 
the next owner of Duiske. 

The tenth Earl had two legitimate children, a son and 
daughter. The son dying in his youth, the father had then 
but one legitimate child, his daughter Elizabeth, who, by 
the command of King James I., was married to Richard 
Preston, the newly created Earl of Desmond. Sir Walter 
Butler, son of Sir John of Kilcash, the second brother of 
the Earl, succeeded to the title and honours, as the Earl's 
first brother, Sir Edmond of the Dullough, and his sons were 
dead. This Sir Walter was the eleventh earl, and it was 
not till the time of his grandson, the twelfth Earl and first 
Duke, that the title and entire estates, separated as they were 
in the time of Earl Walter, were again joined. The twelfth 
Earl succeeded his grandfather in the honours, and by his 
marriage with the daughter of Elizabeth Preston re-united 
the title and ancient patrimony of the house of Ormonde. 

But though Earl Thomas had but one legitimate daugh- 
ter who inherited the family property, he had two illegiti- 
mate sons, Piers and John Butler. As we have already 
seen, he succeeded to the property of his nephew James 
Butler, Jun. ; and as this property did not regularly be- 
long to the house of Ormonde, or go with the title, he 
thought fit to bestow it on the elder of these two sons, Piers 
Fitz Thomas Butler. Accordingly, when Piers attained his 
majority, which was in the year 1597, his father executed 
a deed of conveyance to him, by which he gave him Duiske 
Abbey and all its lands and possessions. This statement 
is made by Sir Bernard Burke, in his account of the Gal- 
moy Peerage, 1837. 

This Piers Fitz Thomas was the first Butler who resided 
in the Abbey, building a house for himself, as tradition 
states, in the nave, and was therefore commonly known as 
“Mr. Piers Butler of the Abbey.” He had another resi- 
dence in the county at Lowgrange, which was part of the 
Duiske property. . He was the immediate ancestor of the 
Galmoy family, as his elder son, Edward Butler, was raised 
to that dignity. 

Mr. Piers Butler of the Abbey married Margaret Flem- 
ing, a daughter of Thomas Lord Slane, and, like his father- 
in-law, was very zealous in the Roman Catholic cause. 
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When Dr. Hurly, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Ca- 
shel, came to Ireland from Rome he lodged in the castle of 
Lord Slane, and when he went into Munster he was accom. 
panied by Mr. Piers Butler. From Hamilton’s “ Calendar” 
of the State Papers, p. 472, it would appear that this hap- 
pened about 1583, though in all probability it was at a later 
period. The Lords Justices wrote to Robert Beale, Esq., 
- who supplied the place of Her Majesty's Chief Secretary, an- 
nouncing the arrival of Dr. Hurly, his being entertained 
in the house of the Baron of Slane, and his departure from 
the Pale into Munster accompanied by Mr. Piers Butler, 
base son to the Earl of Ormonde. 

Mr. Butler died before his father in 1601, leaving two 
sons, Sir Edward Butler, Knight, of Duiske, and Sir Richard, 
of Knocktopher, whose son, Colonel Thomas Butler, was 
engaged in the wars of 1641. Sir Edward Butler succeeded 
to his father’s property, Duiske Abbey and its lands. He 
married Anne Butler, daughter of the second Lord Mount- 
garrett, and by her had several children, the eldest of whom 
was Piers Butler, who lived at Barrowmount, and who, en- 
gaging in the English Civil War on the King’s side, was 
slain at Worcester in 1650, by Captain William Bolton ; 
and this, it is said, after quarter had been given. 

The lands and possessions of Duiske, with divers other 
lands in the counties of Kilkenny, Carlow, and Wexford, 
were united and regranted to Sir Edward Butler by the 
King, 2nd April, 1618, and were erected into the manor of 
Graige-Duiske, all manorial rights being vested in Sir Ed- 
ward, with power to hold a Thursday market and two fairs 
on the feasts of St. Barnabas, and Saints Simon and Jude. 
By Privy Seal dated at Oxford, 1645, and by Patent, 16 
May, 1646, he was raised to the dignity of Viscount Gal- 
moy and Baron of Lowgrange, Barrowmount and Ballio. 

an. 
His tomb, and that of the Lady Anne, his wife, still 
exists, and has been inserted, in order to preserve it, in the 
wall of the vestry attached to the Abbey church. It has 
been well described, and the inscription on it faithfully 
translated by Mr. Wilson, in the “Journal” of the Society, 
vol. iv., New Scries, p. 384. Allusion is made in the in. 
scription, not only to the private virtues of Lord Galmoy, 
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but also to his public character. It is said “that he was 
conspicuous in the State, in which he well and frequently 
filled public offices.” When the troubles broke out in 1641, 
Sir Edward Butler (he was not then Lord Galmoy), in ac- 
cordance with his religion, took the Roman Catholic side. 
At the first outbreak, and during the war, he acted with 
great moderation. Of those who met with death suddenly 
and violently in Duiske or Graiguenamanna, none fell by 
the hands of Sir Edward or his dependants. Temple, in his 
history of the Irish Rebellion, states that the perpetrators 
were from the county of Carlow, and he gives their names 
and places of residence, and those who were put to death in 
Gowran and Wells were executed by James Butler of Tin- 
nyhinch Castle, and his party, and not by Sir Edward 
Butler. Asa proof that he did not make himself remark- 
able in the outburst of the Civil War, we may refer to the 
fact, that he was not included in the outlawries of 1642, 
like Mountgarrett and Ikerrin. His being passed over 
may be ascribed to the influence of his relation, the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde, but were Sir Edward very violent or no- 
torious, even the influence of Lord Ormonde could not ex- 
empt him. 

In 1646, Sir Edward Butler, as we have already re- 
marked, was raised to the rank of Viscount. Accordingly, 
in the same year he took his seat among the Peers in the 
Confederation of Kilkenny, his son, Piers of Barrowmount, 
sitting among the Commons. His elevation to the Peerage 
may be fairly set down as a device of Ormonde’s to increase 
the king’s party in the Confederation. To whatever cause 
it was owing, Lord Galmoy was a thorough Ormondist. 
When the Confederates entered into “the Peace” with the 
king, Lord Galmoy continually opposed the violation of it. 
In truth, most of the Catholics of English descent in the 
Confederation, those of the Pale, were for the maintenance 
of “ the Peace,” and opposed the views of the Nuncio and 
his party. Lord Galmoy acted like his neighbour, Colonel 
Walter Bagnall, of Idrone, who was a great supporter of 
“the Peace.” These gentlemen, with thousands of others, 
lost their properties by the victories of Cromwell and the 
triumph of the Parliamentarian party. It is to be observed 
that Mountgarret and Ormonde were specially mentioned 
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by Cromwell, in 1652, as objects of vengeance. They were 
not to be spared either as to life or property. Ikerrin was 
to be transplanted into Connaught, and a striking account 
of his miserable condition is given in the “Cromwellian Set- 
tlement” by Mr. Prendergast. Probably in the adverse 
turn of the war in 1649, or 1650, Lord Galmoy emigrated, 
and followed the king beyond the seas. His death took 
place in 1653, and his policy, and that of Bagnall and 
many others, turned out favourably for their families, as 
Charles II., when restoring, by the Act of Settlement in 
1662, one-third of the forfeited property, gave Idrone to 
Colonel Dudley Bagnall, and Duiske Abbey and its lands 
to the second Viscount Galmoy. The consideration alleged, 
in the clause of the Act of Settlement which restored these 
at aati was that of Royal gratitude for services done 
eyond the seas. 

There is still existing in the parish of Graignamanna 
an evidence of the piety of the Lady Anne Butler, wife of 
the first Lord Galmoy. She presented to the parish chapel 
a silver chalice, costly, and, for the time, of exquisite work- 
manship. This chalice is still preserved, and is still in 
use. Her name, with the date of the presentation, is in- 
scribed. At that time she was not Lady Galmoy, but the 
wife of Sir Edward Butler, Bart. The inscription is in 
Latin, and runs thus! :— 


*Nob™ Domina D* Anna Butler Hune Calicem 
Parochiae de Graige reliquit 1636.* 


Underneath are the following words :— 


Orate pro ea et posteris ejus. 


There is also in existence here at one of the entrance 
doors of the chapel another evidence of the piety of Lady 
Galmoy. This consists in the remains of a monumental 
cross which the filial picty of the lady raised to the memory 
of her father, Edmund, the second Lord Mountgarrett. All 
that now exists of this votive cross is the battered square 
plinth—the cross itself having been long since detached and 


1 The inscription and date on this an- to the writer by the Rev. D. Flanagan, 
cient chalice have been kindly supplied — the parish priest of Graigue. 
3uD SER., VOL. I. 
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lost. On one of the sides of the plinth is sculptured the arms 
borne by Thomas tenth Earl of Ormonde, without any dif- 
ference for the Galmoy branch. The plinth has a broad 
bevel at top, sloping in to the foot of the shaft of the cross, 
and on three sides of this bevel is cut in raised Roman 
capitals, the following inscription :— 


Ist side. 2nd side. 3rd side. 
e DOMINA - ILIA EDMVNDI 
ANNA BVTLEBA BUTLERTI DOMINI IN A.D. 16.. 
VICECOMITIS MOVNTGAR RET 


which may read thus :— ... DOMINA ANNA BUTLERA FILIA 
EDMVNDI BUTLERI VICECOMITIS MOVNTGARRET IN A.D. 16. . 

The eldest son of Lord Galmoy was Piers Butler of 
Barrowmount, who died in 1650, before his father, having 
fallen in the royal cause at Worcester. He had married 
Margaret, daughter of Lord Netterville, in 1626, and left 
many children, of whom the eldest was Edward, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather us second Viscount in 1653. The 
property being restored to him by the Act of Settlement 
in 1662, he did not hold it for any long period, as he died 
in 1667. 

By his wife, Lady Aston, daughter of Sir Nicholas White, 
of Leixlip, he left two sons, Piers and Richard. Piers suc- 
ceeded him in the title, and was the third Viscount, and the 
last Butler who possessed Duiske Abbey. His brother, 
the Hon. Richard Butler, was an officer of the Body Guard 
of King James, and the Viscount himself was a resolute 
supporter of the ill-fated monarch. He raised on his own 
property a regiment of horse for the king. It was known 
on the Muster Roll as “ Galmoy’s Horse,” which name it did 
not lose till 1715, when it was incorporated in France into 
Dillon’s regiment. 

Piers, Lord Galmoy, the Colonel of this regiment, was 
in high favour with his royal master, and continued so till 
his death. In 1686, he was made a member of the Privy 
Council, and in the following year he and many members 
of his family were made burgesses under the new charters 
conferred on the towns in his neighbourhood. In that of 
Old Leighlin, for instance, he is the first on the list of new 
burgesses. In the Parliament of King James, held at Dub- 
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lin, 1689, Lord Galmoy took his seat in the Upper House 
as Viscount. All the Butlers who were ennobled in Ire- 
land sat with him, except the second Duke of Ormond, who 
deserted King James. Besides Galmoy there were Mount- 
garrett, Ikerrin, Dunboyne, and Cahir, and all were re- 
stored at one period or another, Galmoy alone excepted. | 
In 1688, he took an early and active part in the war. 
Advancing to Belturbet, he endeavoured to take the Castle 
of Crom, but was unsuccessful, as succours were thrown into 
it by the Enniskilleners, who raised the siege. His regi- 
ment was one of those which beleaguered Derry in vain. 
From the Memorandum Book of Captain George Gafney, 
of Bagnall’s Regiment (printed in our Second Series), we 
find the exact position of Galmoy’s Horse a few nights be- 
fore the battle of the Boyne. In the encampment at Cooks- 
town, near Ardce, 28 June, 1690, he states that it was on 
the right line between the French regiments, who had been 
exchanged for Irish, and Maxwell’s regiment of dragoons, 
Lord Galmoy, with the natural courage of his house, fought 
bravely on the Ist of July, at the head of his regiment, and 
did not fly with the king, as has been often stated. On 
the contrary, he continued in the campaign, and was 
wounded at Aughrim, where he was taken prisoner. Be- 
ing shortly afterwards exchanged, he was one of the Com- 
missioners on the Irish side who signed the Treaty of Li- 
merick, and was included in the Articles, notwithstanding 
the outlawry of King William against him this year. 
Graham’s “Derriana,” cited in D’Alton’s “ Army List,” 
states that, in October 1692, Lord Galmoy presented him- 
self to King William’s Parliament in Dublin, and asked 
leave to take his seat. He thereupon took the oath of al- 
legiance to King William, but being asked to take the oath 
of supremacy, he refused, saying that it was not agreeable 
to his conscience, and was therefore excluded. A priori 
considered, this statement that he took the oath of alle- 
giance to King William is exceedingly improbable. Fore- 
secing many difficulties in his path, he determined to leave 
the kingdom and follow King James, leaving behind him 
his vast estates in Kilkenny and Wexford. In 1697, in 
consequence of his desertion of the kingdom, and of his 
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joining King James in France, a bill of attainder was passed 
in Parliament against him and his family, which attainder 
has never since been reversed. 

As areward for his great devotion, the exiled king con- 
ferred on him the title of Earl of Newcastle. J udged by a 
selfish standard, this would be a poor recompense for his 
broad acres in Kilkenny and Wexford ; but the Viscount 
was disinterested in his character, was eminently loyal and 
devoted to his prince, and was prepared to suffer much for 
the cause which he deemed right. He did not, however, 
remain an idle courtier about St. Germains. Unlike others 
who were waiting for the favourable turn of politics, which 
never came, and who were vainly expecting that the Jaco- 
bites and the discontented Irish would bring about another 
restoration, he took active service in the cause of France, 
and was made Lieutenant-General in the armies of the 
Most Christian King. 

His regiment, which was recruited from amongst the 
“ Wild Geese,”' lost its distinctive character in 1715, having 
been incorporated into Dillon’s, and he himself died with- 
out issue male in 1740, the last of the Butlers who pos- 
sessed Duiske Abbey, and before the last hopes of the Stuart 
cause were finally extinguished. 

Duiske Abbey and a considerable portion of the Kil- 
kenny property were sold in the Court of Claims, in Chi- 
chester House, in 1703, and were purchased by James 
Agar, Esq., of Gowran, the ancestor of the present noble 
family of Clifden, in whose possession the abbey and lands 
continue. The details of the purchases are given in the 
sales of the forfeited estates. 


' The Irish noblemen and gentlemen in tenants and dependants. These were 
the service of Spain and France, whose smuggled across to the Continent, and 
property had been forfeited for their were metaphorically termed ‘ Wild 
loyalty to James IT., organised a regular — Geese,”’ as being birds of passage. 
recruiting system amongst their former 
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CYCLOPEAN CHURCHES IN THE VICINITY OF LOUGHS 
CORRIB, MASK, AND CARRA.—PART I. 


BY G. HENRY KINAHAN, M.R.I. A. 


In the counties of Mayo and Galway, the ruins of churches 
of a primitive type are numerous ; most of them are sup- 
posed to have been built by the early Irish Christians, and 
have been dismantled and pillaged by the Danes, or by the 
mercenary soldiers of the De Burgos and other Anglo- 
Norman conquerors, and the present generation are fast 
destroying what now remains. | 

As is common nearly all over Ireland, the earliest 
churches in this district are of that peculiar style of 
masonry which, from the way of setting the stones, has 
been termed Cyclopean. In many cases these structures 
were subsequently added to, and monasteries and monastic 
schools founded close to the sacred sites, such as those of 
Mayo and Burriscarra, and were succeeded by structures in 
those styles of ornamental architecture common to the 
middle ages, of which good examples are seen in the 
abbeys of Knockmoyle and Ballintubber.' 

One of the earliest Christian settlements in Ireland, 
as mentioned by Dr. Petrie, would seem to have been 
in the vicinity of Loughs Corrib, Mask, and Carra, for 
on or near their shores the ruins of many Cyclopean 
churches exist, and the sites of others could be pointed out. 
In Lough Corrib, on the island called Inch-a-ghoill, is the 
well known Church of St. Patrick, fortunately figured and 
described by that eminent archeologist, the late Dr. Petrie, 
in his treatise on the Round Towers of Ireland,? otherwise its 
character could not now be known. Heconsiders it “ of the 
age of St. Patrick.” A partial restoration was made of this 
church a few years ago by the late Sir B. L. Guinness, Bart., 
M.P. In its vicinity, near the ruin called “ Temple-na- 
neeve,” anglice, “The Saint's church,” is a “bullaun” or ba- 


'The state of dilapidation in which of a little care. 
these abbeys are allowed to remain is a 3‘* Round Towers,” p. 186; and Du 
disgrace tothe country. The frescoeson  Neyer's “ Antiquarian Sketches,” Library 
the walls of the chancel of Knockmoyle RK. I. A. 
Abbey are fast disappearing for the want 
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sin cut in a large block of stone, and as such “ bullauns”! 
are usually found near many of these old churches, it is pro- 
bable they were baptismal fonts. This word is generally 
applied to any conical or circular excavation of small ex- 
tent. Thus the holes worn in rocks are called “bullauns;” 
and the same name is applied to a cow's teat, both from its 
shape and aperture. Baptismal fonts are now styled “umar- 
baisdidh,” or baptismal troughs, but probably in old times 
simply “ bullauns,” from their formation. 

On the west of Lough Corrib, one mile east of the vil- 
lage of Oughterard in the townland of Port-a-carron, near 
the centre of a circular earthen fort, are the ruins of 
a church 20 feet long, by 14 feet wide, with walls 2 feet 
in thickness, (See fig. 1, Pl. I.). The style of masonry is 
similar to that in the walls of Temple Patrick on ice: 
ghoill. The stones are usually laid in horizontal courses, 
with more or less irregularity, and with their joints not 
always vertical; except in the doorways and lower courses, 
the stones rarely extend as bonds through the thickness of 
the walls—the space between them being filled with rubble 
or smal] stones and thin grouting.”? Of the Port-a-carron 
church there now remain 2 feet in height of the south and 
west walls, 6 feet in height of the north wall, and the east 
ranges from 5 to 2 fect in height. In the west wall are the 
remains of the doorway, 2 feet wide at the bottom, and 1 
foot and eleven inches at 2 feet from the ground. (See fig. 
2, Pl.1.) A “bullaun” is said to be buried beneath a heap 
of stones immediately south of this ruin. The patron saint 
of this church is now unknown. 

About four miles south-east of Oughterard are two ruins 
respectively called Killbreacan and Temple-beg-na-neeve, 
the former being situated immediately west of the road from 
Galway to Oughtcrard, near the demesne of Ross, and the 
latter about a mile farther east. 

Temple-beg-na-neeve, or the little church of the saints, is 
21 feet long by 12 feet wide, the two gables being 25 inches 
thick, and the side walls 27 inches (see fig. 3, Pl. I.), the 


1 Sir W. Wilde figures and describes a ‘ Lough Corrib, its Shores and Islanda,’’ 
magnificent “ bullaun,”” in which are tive &c., by Sir W. Wilde, M. D., p. 164. 
basins, in the vicinity of Cong. See 9 «+ Round Towers of Ireland,’ p. 186. 
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masonry being grouted as in the other Cyclopean churches. 
About 4 feet of the north-east and south walls only re- 
main, but the west gable with the doorway is nearly per- 
fect. This doorway (see fig. 5, Pl. I.), is 5 feet high and 
nearly rectangular, being 22 inches wide at bottom, and 
21 inches at top." Two “ bullauns” are said to be in the 
field on the east of this church, one only of which could be 
found ; this has a basin 15 inches in diameter, and 7 inches 
deep, the hollow is irregular, being deeper on one side than 
the other. 

St. Breacan’s church is 20 feet long, 14°3 feet wide, with 
grouted walls 2} feet thick. (Sce fig. 6, Pl. L.). Of it © 
there remains the east gable with window and most of the 
south wall; while the west wall with the doorway, and the 
north wall have been destroyed. The window measures 
externally 18 inches in height by 9 inches wide at base, 
and 6 at top, widening within to 44 inches in height by 27 
inches wide at base, and 18 inches at top. It is headed by 
two long stones, one on the inside, and the other on the 
outside in which the arch is cut. (See fig. 4, Pl. 1; and 
fig, 3, Pl. VI.). 150 feet southward of this church is a 
“ bullaun” in which there are two basins, the southern one 
being 13 inches in diameter and 4 inches deep, and the 
other 14 inches wide by 12 deep. (See fig. 7, Pl. I.) 

It is probable that there were at least two saints of the 
name of Breacan, one after whom Ardbraccan, in Meath, 
was called, and of whom we have sufficient historical evi- 
dence ; and the other brother of Ronan and Cairneach, 
sons of Saran, the son of Colgan (or Colchuo), son of 
Tuathal, son of Feidhlim, son of Fiachra Cassan, son of 
Colla-da-chrioch, who flourished from the year 297 to 350. 
One of them was a disciple of St. Endeus of Aran. Brea- 
can of Meath lived later than St. Endeus, and so could not 
have been a disciple of his; hence probably Breacan of 
Aran may be the person intended, as the dates answer 
better. (See “ Kilbride’s History of Aran.”) Endeus, 
the first Christian teacher on Aran, is reported to have 


1 These elevations show the doors in condition, as time has acted more or less 
what may reasonably be supposed to be onall. No other liberty has been taken 
their original, rather than their present in representing them. 
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divided the island into two parts, bestowing the northern 
half upon Breacan, one of his most favoured disciples ; 
and it is probable that the church just now described was 
erected to his memory, more especially as the next to be 
mentioned was dedicated to the memory of St. Endeus. 

Still farther towards the south-east, and about a mile 
and a half south of the village of Moycullen, near the ham- 
let called Killgoola, there is a church dedicated to St. 
Endeus, and called Temple-eany. It is of nearly similar di- 
mensions to the ruin at Port-a-carron, but of it there only 
remains part of the north, east and south walls, the window 
and doorway being destroyed. About 100 feet westward 
of this church, cut in a rock, are two “bullauns” called 
Gliine Phadrick, Anglice, “St. Patrick’s knees,” as by tra- 
dition that saint prayed here and left the marks of his knees 
in the stone. 

The name Endeus is written in Irish Einne and Ende, 
and in Latin Endeus and Enna; the form Endeus js, how- 
ever, that by which he is best known. Endeus was born in 
Louth, and belonged to the royal house of Orgial or Oriel, 
which in his time comprehended the present counties of 
Louth, Monaghan, and Armagh. His father was the ruler or 
chieftain of the country now known as the barony of Fer- 
rard; he was called Conall, of Clogher, the son of Damen 
or Daimhene, for Endeus is styled at the end of the list of 
the second class of Irish saints Mac-hua-Daimine, or the 
grandson of Damen. O’Flahertie, who was thoroughly con- 
versant with Irish chronology, tells us :— 


‘‘St. Enna, son of Conall Dearg of the noble Orgicllian family in Ulster, 
and brother-in-law by his sister to King Engus of Munster, aforesaid, fol- 
lowed the evangelical precept of forsaking a rich patrimony for Christ, 
and his merits brought him to be abbot beyond seas in Italy, before he 
came with one hundred and fifty religious persons to Aran, where he lived 
to his decrepit age upwards of fifty-eight years, for St. Kieran, aforesaid, 
lived nine years undcr his discipline, and left A. D., 538,°—** Iar-Con- 
naught,”? pp. 79, 80. 


However, Lanigan scouts the idea of his ever having 
been a monk, or ever living in Italy, or any other foreign 
place. 

Endeus in his youthful days, while still a pagan chief, 


loved and wooed a maiden who lived with his sister Fan- 
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chea. The latter was then a Christian, and she admonished 
her charge against receiving the addresses of one who fol- 
lowed heathen practices and despised the followers of Jesus. 
The maiden, therefore, rejected his suit, but soon after 
dying, his sister took advantage of the solemn occasion and 
brought St. Endeus to see the death bed, at which he is said 
to have been converted. Sce “ Todd’s Life of St. Patrick,” 

p. 125 and 126. He is said to have been educated at 

osnat or Abba, in Britain, under Mansenus. He settled 
in Aran between A. D. 480 and 490, and established a 
school at Kileany on that island, where many eminent men 
came to complete their studies, or to receive advice and 
profit by his holy living. He died in Aran on the 21st of 
March, A.D. 542, and his remains were interred on a 
sandy mound, which is crowned by the little church called 
Teaghlach-Einne : some say that the place of his sepulture 
is under this church ; another account is, that he was buried 
near it. See Kilbride’s “ History of Aran.” 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


At a GENERAL ME«ETING, held in the apartments of the 
Association, William- street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, 
July Ist, 1868, 


Tuomas R. Lang, Esq., in the Chair, 
The following new Members were elected :— 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Charlemont, Marino, 
Dublin : proposed by J. P. Prendergast, Esq. 

Mrs. Osborne, Newtown Anncr, Clonmel, and the 
Rev. T. O’ Mahony, Professor of Irish, Trinity College, 
Dublin : proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

The Rev. William Reeves, D. D., the Rectory, Tynan ; 
the Rev. William Mac Ilwaine, D. D., Belfast, and the Pub- 
lic Library, Armagh (through its Librarian): proposed by 
George V. Du Noy er, Esq. 

The Rev. John Dunn, P.P., Horestown, Priest's Hag- 
gard, New Ross, and the Rev. Alfred Master, ‘Arthurstown : 
proposed by Dr. Long. 

Richard Day, Esq., M. D., Auckland, New Zealand : 
proposed by R. Day, ee un., Esq. 

The Rev. R. 8. T. Campbell, Skibbereen : proposed by 
the Rev. G. Vance. 

Robert Morton, Esq., Alliance Chambers, London: 
proposed by T. R. Lane, Esq. 

R. J. Cruise, Esq., Geological Survey of Ireland ; 
Huch Leonard, Esq., F.R.G. S., Clifden, Connemara, and 
Mitchell Henry, Esq., J. P., Ky lemore Castle, Letter-park, 
Clifden, and Stratheden House, Hyde Park, London: pro- 
posed by G. H. Kinahan, Esq. 
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The Very Rev. The Dean of Leighlin : proposed by 
J. G. Robertson, Esq. 

Nicholas Carolan, Esq., Dundalk : proposed by the Rev. 
G. H. Reade. 

The Rev. James Graves expressed much regret that 
nothing had yet been done towards endeavouring to secure 
the stability of the belfry tower of St. Francis’ Abbey, 
which was in such a dangerous condition. They had had 
before them at the January Meeting the Report of Thomas 
Drew, Esq., Architect, who had kindly given plans and 
specifications for the works deemed by him proper to be 
executed for that purpose ; and, in accordance with the re- 
solution passed at the Meeting, printed copies of Mr. Drew’s 
report had been circulated, and a public subscription in- 
vited, to meet the necessary expenses. Mr. Drew’s estimate 
was £100, and they had supposed that sum would have © 
been most readily contributed in Kilkenny, for the preser- 
vation of a structure of so much historic interest, and one 
which from its architectural beauty was so great an or- 
nament to the city. The response to the appeal made, 
however, he was ashamed to say, only amounted in the 
agcregate to about £30. Such apathy was anything but 
creditable to the locality, and the only way of accounting 
for it was, that there seemed to be an erroneous impression 
abroad, that the Abbey tower was situated on the property 
of Mr. Smithwick, and that therefore the proprietor should 
be left to do the work at his own expense. This, however, 
was avery great mistake. The ruins of the Abbey, includ- 
ing the tower, were possessed by a person who had not the 
means of doing anything to preserve them. Although they 
adjoined the Brewery of the Messrs. Smithwick, unfortu- 
nately they did not belong to those gentlemen—if they 
did, no subscription would have been thought of, for the 
work would-have been done at once without assistance 
from any other source. The Messrs. Smithwick had most 
liberally headed the subscription list with a donation of 
£10, and would afford any facility and assistance in their 
power. However, with £30 it became obvious that Mr. 
Drew’s plans could never'be carried out. So that they 
were driven to adopt some other course, if the tower was 
at all to be saved from destruction. 
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Mr. Meehan, a local builder, suggested, in a report | 
read by Mr. Robertson, that the tower might be cheaply, 
and, for the present, effectually propped by two beams of 
red ‘deal, which, by being placed beneath the vault, close 
by the south internal wall, would come right under the side 
wall of the tower, and give it effectual support for the 
present. 

Mr. Prim observed that Mr. Middleton, when calling 
their attention to the dangerous condition of the Abbey 
tower, had suggested the propriety of putting two pillars 
of cast iron, as props, exactly in the position now sug- 
gested for the timber supports. But Mr. Middleton had 
calculated the expense of the pillars at about £40, which 
was still beyond the amount of the subscription. 

A Committee, consisting of the Rev. Mr. Graves, Mr. 
Bracken, C. I, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Middleton, and Mr. 
Prim, was appointed to consider the best means of giving 
effectual support to the tower, with full power to carry out 
any plans that might be determined on, so far as the funds 
contributed would suffice. 

Mr. Robertson laid before the wiecting, the receipts of 
the Committee of Management of the Leeds National Ex- 
hibition of Works of Art for sixteen objects from the As- 
sociation’s Museum, borrowed by the Committee of the 
Exhibition, in accordance with the permission given at the 
January Meeting. 


The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 


“ Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution” for the year 1865, Washington, 1866 : 
presented by the Institution. 

“ Archwologia,” Vol. ALI, Part 1; and “ Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London,” second series, 
Vol. II., Nos. 3-7 inclusive, and Vol. LV. ,No 1: presented 
by the Society. 

“The Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion,” for March end June, 1868: presented by the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Archeological Journal, published under the di- 
rection’ of the Central Committee of the Archeological 
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Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,” No. 95: presented 
by the Institute. 

“ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land,” Vol. VI., Part 2: presented by the Society. 

“ Archeologia Cambrensis,” third series, Nos. 54 and 
55: presented by the Cambrian Archeological Associ- 
ation. 

“Original Papers published under the direction of the 
Committce of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological So- 
ciety,” Vol. VII., Part 2; and “Tilustrations of the Rood- 
Screen at Randworth,” by C.J. Winter, Norwich, 1867 : 
presented by the Society. | 

“ Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall,” No. 9: 
presented by the Institution. 

“ Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and Poly- 
technic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire,” for 1867: 
presented by the Society. | 

“The Reliquary,” edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., 
&c., No. 32: presented by the Editor. 

The Rev. C. A. Vignoles, Clonmacnoise, sent a small 
plain ancient bronze pin, found by a poor man on the bog 
road, or togher, leading down to the northern bank of the 
Shannon, opposite to the Seven Churches—the same person 
who had previously sent them two pins found in the same 
locality, and now in the Museum. 

_ Mr. Graves was empowered to send a small gratuity, 
through Mr. Vignoles, to the finder of the bronze pin, as 
an encouragement. 

The Rev. Mr. Vignoles also contributed drawings of an 
ancient round-headed window found in the parish church 
of Clonmacnoise in the course of the recent removal of the 
modern dashing. The ancient Temple Connor, one of the 
‘Seven Churches,” served as the present parish church. 
The ancient door-way still remained, and had been engraved 
by Petrie (“Round Towers,” p. 273). The window was. 
in the south wall, thirteen fect from the east end of the 
church ; it was three feet high, and eight inches wide, with 
a chamfer one and three-quarter inches wide on the out- 
side ; the inside was deeply splayed, but had been blocked 
by a monument of the Malone family. 

The Chairman brought under the notice of the Meet- 
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ing @ curious inscription on the large altar tomb at the 
south side of the high altar at Kilcrea Abbey, county of 
Cork, shown in one of the series of eee of Kilcrea 
Abbey which he had exhibited at the January Meeting of 
the Association. At that time the upper stone of the tomb 
was entirely covered over with lichens, but his friend, Dr. 
Caulfield, had since got the flag cleaned, and the subjoined 
inscription then became legible. 


Here lyes the Body of Colo 
nell Charles M‘Cartye of 
Ballea who dyed the 02 of 
May 1704 
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Let all distressed draw near & make their moan, 
Their Patron lies contind beneath this stone. 


Let honour, valour, merrite, justice mourn, 
Cloghrois M¢ Carty liveless in this urn, 


The epitaph now recorded 


. showed that the MacCarthys here 


commemorated were of the branch 
which had resided at Cloghroe, 
near Blarney. 

Mr. Kyran Molloy, of Clonmac- 
noise, sent, through the Rev. Char- 
les A. Vignoles, a rubbing from the 
inscription on a tomb slab, at Clo- 
noony Castle,in the parish of Gallen, 
near the town of Cloghan, King’s 
County, known in the district as 
the monument of “Queen Eliza- 
beth’s cousins.” The inscription 
was cut at the lower end of the 
stone, in incised Roman capitals, 
as follows :— 


HERE UNDER LEYS ELIZABETH AND 
MARY BULLYN DAUGHTERS OF THQMAS 


Mr. Graves alluded to sviiyn son oF GEORGE BULLYN THE 
the connexion of the Bullyn SON OF GEORGE BULLYN VISCOUNT 


and Ormonde families, by 


ROCHFORD SON OF 8" THOMAS BULLYN 
FKFARLE OF ORMONDE AND W4LSHIRE 


the marriage of Sir Wil- 

liam Bullyn with one of the daughters of Thomas Butler, 
seventh Earl of Ormonde, thereby succeeding to half the 
Earl’s English property. Sir William’s son, Thomas, was 


made Earl of Ormonde and Wiltshire by Henry VIII., en- 


joying that earldom till the Bullyns fell into disgrace with the 
king, who then restored the title of Ormonde to its rightful 
owner, Sir Piers Butler, who had previously been obliged 
to content himself with the title of Earl of Ossory. The 
pedigree stated on the tomb showed that the ladies, whom it 
was intended to commemorate, were cousins, twice removed, 
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to Queen Elizabeth. It would be interesting, if possible, 
to trace the time and cause of the coming of this branch of 
the family into Ireland, as proved by the fact of these 
ladies being buried in the King’s County. He(Mr. Graves), 
had seen the slab, which measured seven feet by four feet 
ten inches, and was sixteen inches thick. It now lay close 
to the castle, having been removed from the quarry, about 
two hundred yards distant, by the last resident in the castle, 
“ Counsellor” Molony, about the first quarter of the present 
century. 

Mr. Prim remarkcd that an account of the discovery of 
this Bullyn tomb, given in the “Irish Penny Magazine,” 
No. 88, September 21st, 1833, appeared very improbable. 
It was there stated that, in 1803, some labourers engaged 
in raising stone'in @ quarry adjoining Clonoony Castle, 
had discovered a natural cave in the limestone rock; and 
“in this cave, at a depth of about twelve feet under the 
surface, was found, beneath a heap of stones (apparently 
placed there for the purpose of concealment), a large lime- 
stone flag,” being the inscribed stone referred to. The 
writer, whom he believed to have been Mr. T. L. Cooke, of 
Parsonstown, went on to say—“ There was also found, as 
I have been told, underneath the slab, a coffin cut in the 
rock, and which contained the bones of two individuals, 
greatly decayed.’ It seemed very strange, if the informa- 
tion was correct, that these two ladies had been buried in 
a natural cave, remote from any churchyard, and with 
stones heaped over the tomb, for purposes of concealment. 

Mr. Bracken, C.1., said he knew Clonoony very well, 
and had seen this tombstone of the Bullyns. He believed 
that the information given to Mr. Cooke—if he were the 
writer of the article in the “Irish Penny Magazine’—was 
not quite correct. The tradition of the locality, as he (Mr. 
Bracken) had always heard it, was that “the cousins of 
Queen Elizabeth” were buried in the cemetery attached to 
the ancient Priory of Gallen, but no monument bearing the 
name was now to be found there. He never heard a word of 
the discovery of a cave at Clonoony, but had been informed 
that this tombstone was found in the quarry, under rub- 
bish ; and the general supposition regarding it was, that 
the intention had been to have erected the tombstone over 
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the grave at Gallen Priory, but that, from some circumstance 
- or other long since forgotten, it had never been brought 
from the quarry where the stone-cutters had been at work 
upon it. There was a fact tending to very much corrobo- 
rate this idea. The inscription was cut on the lower end of 
the stone, the upper part being left blank. It had probably 
been the original intention to carve the family armorial 
bearings over the inscription, as was not unusual at the 
period ; but the design was never carried out. Certainly, 
the place in which this inscription was cut gave the tomb- 
stone a most unfinished appearance. There was no church 
or burial ground at Clonoony. 

Mr. A. G. Geoghegan wrote strongly supporting the 
theory, put forward by Mr. G. M. Atkinson in a paper re- 
cently read before the Association, as to the origin of the 
misnomer “ Danish Raths,” applied by the peasantry to the 
ancient earthworks of the country, In consequence of a 
tradition of those structures having been erected by the. 
Tuatha de Danann—the latter part of the name being cor- 
rupted into “ Danes.” He observed:— 


‘‘Mr. George M. Atkinson, in his letter printed in your last number, 
alludes to the gencral belief among the peasantry in Ireland, that our 
Raths or earth circles were built by the * Danes’ in former times, and 
that up to the present those green mounds are the favourite haunts of the 
Fairies or Good-people. 

‘Tt is somewhat curious, that this belief is spread over the entire 
island, from Malin to Carnsore—from Dundrum to Tralee. Although, as 
Mr. Atkinson remarks, it is absurd to suppose that the sea kings, whose 
object was to burn and destroy all habitable buildings in Ircland, not to 
create and erect them, had anything to do with the formation of those 
mounds; still a belief so widely spread throughout the land requires some 
investigation. I therefore agree with Mr. Atkinson that this tradition 
contains the truth, although hid in the wrappings of error—and that the 
people referred to is not the people known in the English language as 
Danes, but that olden race, the Zuatha de Danann, who in remote ages 
landed on our shores as conquerors and colonists. 

“‘The little we know of this mysterions race strongly impresses us 
with the idca that they were far in advance of the natives of Ireland in 
“eivilization and mechanical knowledge. They were hewers of stone, 
smelters of ore, workers in copper, bronze, and gold, burners of their 
dead, and so far superior to the Irish aborigines of that day, that they were 
held by them to be a race of magicians. On this point some curious tradi- 
tions are given in O'Halloran and Keatinge. 

‘¢ This strongly corroborates the conjecture of Mr. Atkinson, that the 
superstitious assiznment of the raths, as dwellings to the fairies, had re- 
ference to a tradition of a magical race long gone by. ‘* Wise as the 
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Tuatha de Danann’ is a saying that still can be heard in the highlands 
of Donegal, in the glens of Connaught, and on the sea-board of the south- 
west of Ireland. When, therefore, the English-speaking peasant of the 
present day assigns the erecting of the raths to the sea kings, and calls 
them Danes’ forts, he unconsciously mixes up the traditions of two different 
nations together, and, misled by the similarity in their names, gives to 
one the credit that belongs tothe other. Doubtless, the explanation of his 
Irish-speaking ancestors referred to the Tuatha de Danann, but in process 
of time the correct sound was lost by their English-speaking descendants, 
who thus erroneously transterred to the Danes—of whom they had heard so 
much, and whose defeat at Clontarf was to them a matter of household his- 
tory (ignoring that older race, whose existence half hid in the mists of 
a remote antiquity, was comparatively unknown to them)—the earthworks, 
many of them of stupendous magnitude, with which the country is 
studded.” 


The following observations on the Battle of Gortna- 
pishy, noticed in the “Transactions of the cece Archeo- 
logical Socicty” (1st series of this Journal), Vol. I., p. 341, 
were forwarded by our well known Irish numismatist, J ohn 
Lindsay, Esq.:— 

‘¢ That a battle was fought at this place there can be little doubt; the 
period, however, seems to be uncertain. Mac Geoghegan, the only histo- 
rian who, as far as I am aware of, notices it, does not give the locality, 
but seems to say that it was gained by Sir John Desmond over the Eng- 
lish, where the latter had ten battalions cut to pieces, and that he then 
made an incursion on Ormond, and being pursued by. the Butlers, the 
latter were defeated at Knockgraffon. 

‘‘There are many improbabilities in this account: the result of the 
battle of Eanaghbeg (a little to the east of Croom), which took place in 
1579, 18 given in a widely different manner by English and Irish writers; 
but the statement of the Four Masters is, probably, the nearest to the 
truth, and according to them Desmond, after an obstinate conflict, was 
totally defeated by the English under Captain Malby. 

‘‘ Mac Geoghegan says that after this battle Desmond marched from 
Connillo to Atharlam (Aherlow), and that the garrison of Kilmallock, at- 
tempting to stop his progress, were defeated with great slaughter; and 
that this victory was followed by another at Gortnapishy, where ten bat- 
talions of English were cut to pieces, and that Desmond after this made an 
incursion on Ormond, and that the Butlers, having gone in pursuit of him, 
were defeated at Knockgraffon. 

‘‘In the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters’ no mention is made of any of 
these battles except that at Eanaghhbeg, and it is not likely that a fight in 
which ten battalions of English were cut to pieces would be overlooked by 
them. Indeed, those acquainted with the history of Ireland at that period 
will naturally ask, where could these ten battalions of English have come 
from? Malby, at the battle of Eanaghbeég, had only 600 English with 
him, and that after recciving what was looked on as a powerful reinforce- 
ment from England, but was only 600 men under three captains: and 
even admitting that the ten battalions were only ten companies, they would 
have amvuunted to more than Malby had at any time in the field; besides, 
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Gortnapishy, unless there is another locality of that name, would be out 
of the line of march both of Malby and Desmond. 

‘‘That some battle must have been fought at or near Gortnapishy, at 
the foot of Sliabh-na-mbhan, there is positive evidence to prove. On the 
lands of lower Ballinard, a short distance from Gortnapishy, the bones of 
men and horses, pieces of saddles, leather, buttons, bits of metal, &e.— 
some of which I have mysclf seen—have been often found; and a sand- 
pit on the same townland is said to contain a large quantity of these 
bones, &c. There is 4 tradition amongst the people in the neighbourhood 
that a battle was fought here between Cromwell and the Irish, but his- 
tory makes no mention of such a battle; and as Ballinard Castle, besieged 
by Cromwell in 1650, made but a short resistance, we must therefore look 
for some other period to which this battle may be assigned, and in the ab- 
sence of positive evidence, I submit the following conjecture as the most 
probable :— 

‘On the 15th of April, 1599, the Earl of Essex landed in Ireland with 
20,000 foot and 2000, or, according to Rapin, 1300 horse, the largest 
English force which hitherto arrived in this country. 

“(Of the carlicr proceedings of the Earl it is unnecessary in this place 
to say anything, and I shall commence with his progress from Dungarvan, 
and quote the words of the Four Mastcrs on the subject :— 

“The Earl of Essex proceeded from Dungarvan to Waterford, thence 
into the country of the Butlers, and into Leinster; they marched not by 
a prosperous progress by the roads along which they passed from Water. 
ford to Dublin, for the Irish of Leinster were following and pursuing, 
surrounding and environing them, so that they slew “and slaughtered 
great numbers of them in every road and way through which they passed. 

‘‘This statement is not only perfectly consistent with the occurrence 
of a battle at Gortnapishy, but the line of march thus described probably 
passed close to, if not through that townland, as his route from Waterford 
into the country of the Butlers was, probably, to the south and west of 
Slieve-na-mbhan and through the townlands of Gortnapishy, Cloran, Kil- 
burry, Milestown, Ballyhomuck, and Ballinard, all which lands are well 
known to me, having often passed through them: the distance between 
Gortnapishy and the sand-pit at Ballinard is about a mile and three- 
quarters. 

“The country of the Butlers certainly lay both cast and west of Slicbh- 
na-mbhan; but the route of Essex was, probably, far more to the west, as 
he had appointed to meet Sir Convers Clifford, the Governor of Connaught, 
at Fircail, a district in King’s County, near the Shannon, and did meet 
him there. 

‘‘There may be historical documents of which I am not aware de- 
scribing more minutely than the Four Masters the progress of Essex in 
that part of Ireland, and perhaps giving some details of the battle in ques- 
tion, and if so, some of our numcrous and talented Irish Archwologists 
may be able to throw some light on an interesting event in the History of 
Treland. 

‘The townlands herein mentioned will be found on the Ordnance 
Maps, shects 71 and 70.” 


G. H. Kinahan, Esq., M. R.T. A., Hon. Local Secretary 
for Connaught, sent the following short report on the an- 
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cient stone-roofed church on I}laun-Dara, near Roundtown, 
county Galway, with a view to assist the Association in an 
appeal to the proprietors of the island to save the ruins 
from utter destruction, the dilapidation and spoliation hav- 
ing gone rapidly on for some time latterly :— 


‘* Of this church the greater part of the stone roof has been destroyed, 
and in places the foundation or under pinning of some of the lower stoncs 
have given way, thereby causing some of the upper stones to fall out, 
and in one place splitting the wall. 

‘* East Garte.—On the south of the east window, over St. McDara’s 
bed, some of the pieces of stone used for under pinning the larger blocks 
have given way, causing the stones to bulge out. This might be repaired 
by taking out the stones and replacing them. 

‘““Sourn Watt.—East of the window in the south wall a stone has 
slipped out from the perpendicular, and thereby displaced the stones above 
it, while other stones have fallen out, leaving vacant places. This seems 
to have been caused by the foundation or the pinning under the large stone 
having given way. Here it would appear necessary that the upper 
portion of the outside part of the wall as also part of the stone roof, should 
be taken down (as all are more or less shaken), and replaced from the 
lowest stone up, great care being taken that the large stone has a good 
sound berth. 

‘“West GaBLeE.—The north-west terminal buttress of this gable has 
split. This defect seems to have been caused by the foundation of the 
lowest stone giving way. Apparently this might easily be repaired by 
taking down and rebuilding the outside part of the pillar. 

‘*Roor.—The church originally was roofed with chisel-dressed thick 
granite flags procured on the island, one projecting slightly beyond the 
other. The greater part of this roof is now gone—only a few courses 
remaining above the north and south walls, and a part attached to the 
point of the east gable; but as most, if not all the stones are still in the 
vicinity of the ruins, the roof might easily be rebuilt. Since last July 
some of the stones in the south wall have fallen out, and others must 
follow if the work of restoration is not soon done. The part of the roof 
attached to the east gable has bent it out of the perpendicular, and may 
have helped to cause the previously-mentioned rupture on the outside of 
the wall. | 

‘¢CrossEs.—The remains of ten or twelve crosses still exist, some 
being of rude fashion, and probably modern, but others were ancient and 
beautifully carved: of the carved crosses, one made of granite is in good 
preservation and is fixed in the ground near the landing-place; but as itis 
used as a scratching stone by the cattle, it ought to be protected. This 
might easily be done by digging a trench round it and leaving it standing 
on an isolated hillock. On the altar, a little north-east of the church, 
there is a rectangular piece of limestone, carved on both sides, that may 
have been part of the shaft of across. This ought to be permanently 
fixed in some locality, otherwise it may be broken or the carvings injured 
by its being knocked against other stones: the socket of the shaft of a 
cross, which lies near the altar, fits this piece. It might be fastened into 
it with cement. 
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‘* Of the other carved and pierced crosses, pieces only were observed : 
however, more might be collected, and possibly some of them might be 
restored. However, as all are limestone, I am afraid many of the pieces 
have been burned into lime. 

‘““ Tf the church is restored, a protecting wall round it would be neces- 
sary. This fence should be so built as not to spoil the effect of the ruin, 
but at the same time high enough to keep off the cattle.” 


Mr. Robert Day, Jun., F.S.A., sent the following 
notice of Rock Carvings in Co. Cork, accompanied by a 
drawing of the surface of the rock here engraved :— 


“In the fifth volume of our ‘Journal,’ second series, at p. 384, 
are figured some strange symbolic sculptures, recently discovered by Mr. 
Eugene Conwell, of Trim, which decorate the megalithic chambers in the 
Sleive-na-Callighe carns.' I have now the pleasure of recording the dis- 
covery of a sculptured rock bearing similar symbols, and situated in the 
extreme west of the Co. Cork. It is on the property of Robert Swanton, 
Esq., of Ballybawn, and adjoins the new line of road leading from Bally- 
dehob to Bantry. The rock is the red sandstone of the district, and lies 
horizontally almost due north and south. When making this road the 
workmen cleared away some eighteen inches of earth from the rock, and 
so exposed its sculptured surface. The cuttings consist of circles, cup- 
shaped cavities, penannular rings, and V-shaped markings. There are 
two pertectly formed circles cut on the rock, one measuring 15 inches by 
15 inches, the other 19 inches by 19 inches ; and three imperfect or penan- 
nular circles, one 20 inches by 18 inches, another 12 inches by 11 inches, 
and the other 262 inches by 19 inches; the cup-shaped cavities are each 
14 inches, 2 inches, and 3 inches in diameter; the penannular mugs are 
two in number, one within the other, but without either the central cup 
or radial groove, so well known elsewhere. The outer ring is 19 inches by 
19 inches, the inner 7 inches by 5 inches; the opening of the inner 
1 inch, that of the larger 2 inches. The openings are in line. There are 
two other impertectly formed circles, and several straight and V-shaped 
incised markings on the rock. 

““Mr. George Tate, of Alnwick, has published a work on ‘‘the sculp- 
tured rocks of Northumberland,” which he has ennched with many lhtho- 
graphs of similar cuttings. The cup markings, the incomplete rings, the 
series of circles round a central cup, and the same with a radial groove or 
gutter through the circles, are the best known types. It has been said 
that these could only have been made with a metal tool; but Sir J. Y. 
Simpson? states that, on the back of a granite monolith in the Edinburgh 
Antiquarian Muscum, on the front of which are two crescents, Mr. Paul, the 
doorkceper, with a flint chisel and wooden mallet, cut in two hours two 
thirds of a circle. Professor Simpson observes, that these rings and cup 
sculpturings have been found along the whole length of the British 
Islands, from the south coast to the Orkneys, and across the whole breadth 
from Yorkshire on the north-east of England to Kerry and Cape Clear on 


' See also “ Hand Book to the Lough — lished as an Appendix to the “ Proceedings 
Crew Hills,” by E. A. Conwell, M.R.T.A. of the Socicty of Antiquarics of Scotland,” 
* See Sir J. ‘. Simpson’s Treatise, pub- vol. vi. 
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the west and south-west coasts of Ircland. From this rock at Ballybawn 
may be seen distinctly Cape Clear Island, the Fastnet Rock and Light- 
house, and the entrance of Baltimore Harbour; while, to the right, 1s 
Mount Gabriel and Ballydehob, and in the back ground Ballybawn House, 
with Mount Kid rising above it. 

‘‘The only remains of by-gone times near the rock is a circular rath, 
which takes its name from the estate. But from the well ascertained fact 
of an old deposit of soil having, up to a recent period, rested on the rock, 
and from the known antiquity of these markings, there can be little doubt 
but that they are of an earlier age than the rath builders. On inquiry, no 
objects of antiquity were known to have been found in the neighbourhood ; 
but this cannot be a matter of surprise, as the greater part of the land in 
the immediate vicinity is mountain, and, of course, unreclaimed. 

‘What these peculiar markings represent 1s a question still unan- 
swered, though various conjectures have been made. Professor Nilsson 
considers them to be of Phoenician origin; he believes that, anterior to 
Druidism, there existed a form of Eastern Solar Worship ; that Stonehenge, 
&c., were raised by these Sun Worshippers, and not by the Druids, 
as Temples to their Sun God Baal, and that the ring markings are their 
work, and symbolize the Sun, and some of the other heavenly bodies. 

‘« Professor Simpson, on the other hand, says, if they were Phoenicians, 
why have they not been found in Cornwall, Pembroke, or Devon, -to 
which districts there can be but little doubt the Phonicians traded largely 
fortin? He proves clearly that they preceded the knowledge of letters 
and traditions, at least in England, and he connects many with the 
dwellings and sepultures of Archaic Man, and shows that any antiquities 
found with them are of a prehistoric character. 

“In ‘Fiji and the Fijians’ (2nd Ed., vol. i1., p. 220) are figured two 
sacred pillar stones; on one of these is engraved three separate series of 
ring and cup markings, consisting in each case of two concentric mngs, 
with the central cup, similar tothose already described. These Fiji mono- 
liths are consecrated objects, being the emblems of some Gods, and denoting 
the resting-place of others, where offerings of food are occasionally made. 
The fact of these symbols being found engraved on pillar stones in coun- 
tries so widely separated, is an interesting subject, and well worth inves- 
tigating. Do they typify a universal belief in the never-ending eternity 
of which the circle is so apt an emblem, and in which even the rudest 
savage has more or less faith? or are they, as Nilsson supposes, emblems 
of that highest order of idolatry—the worship of the heavenly bodies ?”’ 


The following Papers were submitted to the Meet. 
ing :— 
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CILL-SLEIBHE-CUILLINN. FOUNDED BY ST. DARERCA, 
arias MONINNE, ABOUT A.D. 518. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. READE, M. A. ad 


IRELAND cannot boast of the splendid architectural remains 
of medizval antiquity which are so plentifully scattered 
throughout England; and whoever expects to find in 
the ruins of her very ancient churches objects of wonder, 
because of their magnificence, will be much disappointed. 
But although she cannot boast of Iofty pillar and soaring 
arch—“the long drawn aisle and fretted vault,” yet she 
appeals to our deepest feelings and imaginations much more 
strongly by the very simple remains of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity with which she abounds. 

As no other country, except Palestine, possesses such 
minute and authentic records of men and days long gone 
“by, so in no other country are there so many and so 
interesting remains of Primitive Christianity, interesting, 
as exhibiting to our eyes the very first efforts of the hum- 
ble and zealous Christians to establish their pure faith in - 
this island, in which the first houses built with stone and 
lime were dedicated to the honour of God and the religion 
of our Blessed Saviour. Most of these churches, which are 
generally in out of the way and inaccessible places, would 
be easily passed over by the carcless or inattentive ob- 
server; there is not much in them to attract attention, and 
the great tide of life which once thronged around them, 
has long since retreated and swells the crowded city, the 
manufacturing town, or the busy seaport. It is only oc- 
casionally, where the lofty pillar tower commands admira- 
tion from afar, that the foot of the inquirer is turned 
towards those venerable structures which formerly reposed 
beneath their shadow. But even the pillar tower of Cill- 
sleibhe has long since passed away. It is true that Ireland 
contains very many noble and interesting ecclesiastical 
buildings of the 12th and 13th centurics, arising, like Dun- 
brody and Tintern, from the vows of the Anglo-Norman 
conquerors, beside the many other beautiful structures, the 
offspring of their devotion when settled in the land; but 
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none of them appeal to the true antiquary’s ras with 
half the power of the rude Cyclopean masonry of St. Brigid, 
St. Columb, or St. Moninne, bearing the unmistakeable 
marks of the earliest architecture of the sixth century. Sir 
Walter Scott is reported to have stood in silent admiration 
before the doorway of the church of the Blessed Virgin in 
Glendalough. Such. feelings, however, are not common, 
and where there is so much more to be felt than to be seen 
or described, few antiquaries are stoical enough to endure, 
or draw upon themselves the smile, the scoff, or the taunt, 
which generally accompanies the exhibition of such rude 
architecture—such poor remains. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that these eccle- 
siastical structures remained so long unnoticed, when even 
Sir James Ware, that most careful and judicious antiquary, 
asserts that the Irish knew nothing of stone and lime build- 
ing until the twelfth century! He says that “ Malachy 
O’Morgair, Archbishop of Armagh, who died in A.D. 1148, 
was the first Irishman, or at least one of the first, who be- 
gan to build with stone and mortar ;” and he tells us “ how 
astonished the natives were at the novelty of such build- 
ings, because such were never before seen in that country.” 
Thus overlooking the account which Giraldus Cambrensis 
gives of the round towers, which at least were conspicuous 
enough, even if the little stone churches beside them were 
too insignificant to be noticed. 

The interest which is felt to attach itself to these 
structures is, that they are the true representatives of the 
original architecture of the Irish church, which the more 
pretentious Anglo-Norman edifices are not—that church, 
first founded by St. Declan, St. Ibar, St. Ailbe, and St. 
Kieran, and followed up by St. Patrick, St. Brigid, St. 
Columb, and St. Moninne. 

These churches, when once seen, impress themselves 
upon the memory by their simple and peculiar architec- 
ture. They are of very small dimensions; some of the 
earliest being only 15 feet long ;_ the usual prescribed length 
for the largest being 60 feet. The doorway was invariably 
in the west end; the windows few, and very small. Ge- 
ncrally the doorways were composed of three or four large 
stones, extending through the whole thickness of the wall, 
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and covered at top by an enormous thorough block, the 
jambs inclining inwards, not unlike the Egyptian architec- 
ture. Such were the erections of Patrick and his three 
stone-masons :— 


‘‘His three masons, good, strong, was their intelligence ; 
Caeman, Cruithnec, Luchraid strong ; 
they made stone churches first 
in Erin.—Eminent their history.”’ 


St. Moninne, otherwise called Darerca, died in the year 
517, as the “ Annals of the Four Masters” state under that 
year :— 


‘‘The age of Christ 517, the fourteenth year of Muirchcartach, Saint 
Darerca, of Cill-Sleibhe-Cuilinn, whose first name was Moninne, died on 
the 6th of July ; mzne score ycars was the length of her kfe, of whom was 
said :— 


“© ¢ Nine score years together, 
According to rule, without error, 
Without folly, without evil, without danger, 
Was the age of Moninne.’ ” 


She spent her long life in the service of God, teaching 
the Word, and founding. churches and monasteries, not 
alone in Ireland, but also in Scotland, in which kingdom 
she built seven churches, one called Cilnacase, in Galloway ; 
another on the summit of the mountain of Dunbreton; 
another on the mountain of Dundevenal, in Laudonia ; 
the fourth at the Castle of Strivelin ; the fifth at Dun- 
Edin, now Edinburgh ; the sixth on the mountain of 
Dunpelder; and the seventh at Lanfortin, near Dundee ; 
thus showing the same attachment to building upon moun- 
tains in Scotland which led her to choose Shiabh Cuil- 
linn for her convent in Ireland. She is said to have been 
brought up by St. Brigid, abbess of Kildare ; she received 
her second name from Darerca, sister of St. Patrick, with 
whom she has been confounded by Ussher (Primordia, p. 
705), and by Michael O’Cleary in his Irish Calendar ; but, 
as Colgan shows, the days of their several festivals prove the 
difference—that of Darerca Moninne being on the 6th of 
July, and of Darerca, the sister (or supposed sister) of 
Patrick, being on the 22nd of March. tt was probably 
from St. Brigid that she acquired her love for building 
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churches. Darerca, the sister of St. Patrick, was married 
to a Lombard, named Restitutus, who was author of a 
hymn in praise of his brother-in-law, Patrick. Their son 
was Seachnal, Bishop of Domhnach-Seachnail, now Dun- 
shaughlin, in Meath, where he died A. D. 448. This 
Darerca had also another name, Liamhain, or Liemania. 
Another of her sons—for she had seven by the Lombard— 
was named Lugnat, or Lugnaedon. He was pilot to St. 
Patrick, and probably was much engaged in his occupation 
upon the waters of ae Corrib, as some think his tomb- 
stone was discovered near “ Patrick’s Church,” on the 
Island of Inchaguill, nearly midway between Oughterard 
and Cong. This church, which may also claim connexion 
with Darerca Liemania, shows by its doorway that it is 
of very ancient date. 

St. Moninne’s long life was one of hard work, passed in 
busy and stirring times, taking part and interest in the 
great and wondrous events which followed the preaching 
of her friend’s brother, besides her own zealous endeavours 
to spread the faith of Christ in every quarter, and her 
labours in founding and governing so many churches and 
convents. How she must have rejoiced in the conversion 
of the King of Connaught, and his 12,000 men, by Patrick’s 
preaching! She was also probably at the foundation of 
Ard-macha, i.e. the height of Macha. She had seen the 
great battle of Athdara, the captivity of King Laeghaire ; 
heard also of his Pagan oath and perjury, and his sudden 
death—“ killed by the sun and wind.” She was also very 
probably at the great feast of Tara, celebrated in the year 
463 by King Oilioll, whose funeral mound may possibly 
be that which stands beside the round tower of Inniskeen. 
She saw the death of her old and intimate friend, Patrick’s 
Psalmist, St. Benan, at Armagh, of which he was second 
bishop, as well as that of his successor, St. Iarlath, fourteen 
years after. In 493 she witnessed the death of her good 
friend, St. Patrick, in the 122nd year of his age. Her 
friends were now falling fast around her. Shortly before 
her own departure, “ Patrick’s swect-spoken judge,” Bishop 
Erc, of Slane, died. At length, upon the 6th day of July, 
A. D. 517, the good St. Darerca, of Sliabh-Cuillinn breathed 
her last in peace—a few years before her friend and fel- 
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low-virgin, St. Brigid, abbess of Kildare; and until lately 
her “ patron” was held at Killeavy upon that day. 

After her death, no notice is taken of her church or 
monastery in the Annals until the year 654, when the 
death of Coincenn of Cill-sleibhe is noted, and many years 
of peace seem to have passed over it, as over the whole 
of Ireland, until the incursions of the Danes, or, as they are 
called in the “Annals of Ulster,” the Gentiles, or Pagan 
Danes ; in 790, these plunderers landed on the island of 
Lambay, and burned its church and “ broke and plundered 
its shrines ;” this was their first footing on the Irish coast, 
and henceforward, for several centuries, no place was safe 
from their violence; the monasteries were plundered, the 
monks murdered, the manuscript books burned and de- 
stroyed. They formed a station at Narrow-water, whence 
they sent out marauding parties, and passing over the in- 
tervening mountain ridge, the very first place which at- 
tracted them was the monastery of Cill-sleibhe. In the 
year851,they overran and spoiled Armagh upon Easter-day. 
The “ Annals of the Four Masters” relate that in A. D. 850, 
“A fleet of eight score ships of Finghoill (white foreigners) 
arrived at Snamh Ejidheaneach (Carlingford Lough), to 
give battle to the Dubghoill (black foreigners), and they 
‘fought with each other for three days and three nights, 
and the Dubhgoill gained the victory, and the Finnghoill 
left their ships to them.” The “ Annals of Ulster” notice 
it under the above date, 851, thus :—“ The spoile of Ard- 
mach by the foreigners in Easter-day—the navy of 28 ships 
of white Gentiles, came to give battle to Black gentiles, to 
Carlingford loch: 3 days and 3 nights were passed by them 
in fighting, but the Blacke broake at last, and ran away.” 
Sinall as the round tower of Cill-sleibhe was, it may have 
served as a refuge from the barbarous plunderers in those 
troublous times, its comparative proximity to Narrow-water 
marking it out for their hostility; but the poor recluses were 
not always quick enough in reaching its sheltering walls ; for 
in the year 921, a priest named Dubhliter, who appears to 
have come to Cill-sleibhe, on a visit, from Armagh, was 
seized upon by the foreigners of Carlingford Lough and 
martyred. Shortly after they suffered for their sacri- 
lege and murder, being utterly routed and driven from 
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Carlingford by Murray Mc Neil, and then, as the Annals 
express it, “the foreigners deserted Ireland.” The quiet 
of the inhabitants of Cill-sleibhe was disturbed by a savage 
duel in 1029, between the Lord of Fermanagh and the Lord 
of Louth, Donagh O’Donnegan, and Kenny Mc Angirce ; 
they both fell by each other's hands under its walls. An 
instance of a married woman being an abbess occurred at 
Cill-sleibhe, A. D. 1077, when the “ Four Masters” relate, 
that “Ailbhe, wife of the Lord of the Airtheara (Oriors), 
and the successor of Moninne, died.” A year of very great 
scarcity of victuals, and of persecution of religious houses 
followed, in which Colca O’Hieran, who was called “ Head 
of the poor of Armagh,” died, and in which also the evil 
passions of men added much misery, burning, and slaugh- 
tering, and carrying away cattle, and the murder of many 
chiefs. 

There occurred in 1146, a great storm of wind which 
caused much destruction in Ireland, the establishment at 
Cill-sleibhe not escaping ; the account is thus given :— 
“The age of Christ 1146, a great wind storm occurred on the 
third day of December, which caused a great destruction of 
woods throughout Ireland ; it prostrated sixty trees at Doire 
Choluim-chille, tearing them out by the roots, and killed 
and smothered many persons in the church ; it also killed 
other people at Cill-sleibhe.” The next mention of Cill- 
sleibhe in the Annals records the death there of “a pious 
good Senior at an advanced age, called Cailleach of Cill- 
Sleibhe, in which year the chief Senior of all Ireland also 
died.” 

In the year 1163, the monastery was subjected to the 
demands of Niall, son of Murray O’Lochlin, for the support 
of what is called a Royal Heir’s feasting, in which the king 
appears to have overrun a great part of the kingdom, de- 
manding meat and drink, and all kinds of property, for 
the support and advantage of his followers: his first visit 
was to Cill-sleibhe, where the successor of St. Moninne seems 
to have complied with his demands, as he passed on with- 
out any record of injury done to the establishment ; his 
course afterwards was marked with rapine and violence. 
The Annals state: “ He proceeded afterwards into Airg- 
hialla, Tir-Bruin, and Meath, and he committed various acts 
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of violence in territories and churches, and particularly 
at Ceanannus, Ard-Breccain, Fobhar-Fechin, Eacharadh- 
Lobrain, and Cluain-mic-nois ; they then went into Con- 
naught across Ath Luain (Athlone), and feasted upon the 
Ui-Maine,” where, however, they met their just deserts, 
being, with the exception of some fugitives and deserters, 
all killed. | 

After the Anglo-Norman conquest Cill-sleibhe appears 
to have been connected with the Knights of St. John, at 
which time most probably the large addition [see plan 
p. 101] was made at the eastern end of St. Moninne’s 
church, the builders of which endeavoured very success- 
fully to keep up the same style and appearance in the ezter- 
nal face of the northern doorway, so that at the first glance 
it might be easily mistaken as belonging to a much earlier 
date ; a moment’s comparison, however, of the inside with 
that of the ancient western door will exhibit the marked 
difference between the simple architecture of St. Moninne’s 
and the more ornate of the Anglo-Normans. The lancet 
window also, and the gable barge-stone at the east end, 
show at once the comparatively modern architecture of this 
addition. The outside of:this northern door is represented 
on the plate facing this page. Of the round tower I could 
find no trace: a large quantity of stones on the southern side 
are said to be its remains. Perhaps the low closed doorway, 


Closed Doorway. | Original East Window. 


covered with a lintel five feet long, here represented, nay 
have been to give easy access to it. The tower is reported 
to have fallen about 100 years ago, and it is also said that 
there exists a song made upon its fall. In the accompany- 
ing cut is shown the inside of the original east window of 
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St. Moninne’s church. What is called a cave passes from 
the churchyard under the road: it probably was a place 
of refuge connected with the ecclesiastical establishment 
so long resident here. 

The unsparing tyrant and monster, Henry VIII., fixed 
his cruel grasp upon St. Moninne’s inheritance in the 34th 
year of his reign, and upon the 10th of March in that year 
expelled the last abbess—Alicia Nigen M*Donchy O’Han- 
lon (the O'lTanlons were hereditary standard-bearers to the 
Kings of Ulster, and the present representative, who lives 
in Dundalk, can show his genealogy almost to the days of 
St. Moninne). An inquisition of the 3rd of James I. finds 
that at that time the abbess had been, in right of the abbey, 
seised of townlands and tythes in the county of Armagh, 
of the annual value, besides reprises, of forty shillings Irish 
money. And thus Cill-sleibhe-Cuillinn passes from the 
page of history. 

The exact date of the foundation of St. Moninne’s Abbey 
is stated by Louis Lucas to be A.D. 518: “ Kilslieve, ou 
Kilslebe, estoit une ancicnne abbaye, fondée l’an 518, par 
Darerca surnommée Moninne, quien fut A bbesse” (‘Histoire 
Monastique D'Ireland,” Paris, 1690). The original church, 
founded by Darerca, appears to have been of wood, of which 
this was the successor, so that the date about 450, which 
is supposed to be that of her first erection here, leaves 
time sufficient for the decay of the wooden structure. The 
“Life of St. Moninne,” compiled by Conchubran in the 
12th century, states that it was originally made of smoothed 
timber, according to the fashion of the Scotic nations, who 
were not accustomed to erect stone walls or get them 
erected—‘“ E lapide enim sacras eedes efficere, tam Scotis 
quam Britonibus morem fuisse insolitum, ex Beda quoque 
didicimus. Indeque in S. Monenne monasterio Ecclesiam 
constructam fuisse notat Conchubranus, tabulis de dolatis, 
juxta morem Scoticarum gentium.”—Ussher “ De Britani- 
carum Ecclesiarum Primordiis,” p. 737. 

The brief notice by the “ Four Masters” of Cill-sleibhe, 
under the year 654, leaves it in doubt who Coincenn was, 
merely stating, “The age of Christ, 654, Coincenn of Cill- 
Sleibhe died,” but the “ Histoire Monastique” above quoted 
states: “Saint Conchenne fut aussi Abbesse de Kilsleibe 
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dans le septieme siecle;” and also that she was “ Chanoin- 
ness reg, de saint Aug.” The same authority also states, 
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Plan of Cill-sleibhe-Cuillinn. 


293: “A Kilsleve dans le comté 
d’Armach il y a un Convent, dont 
le pere Thomas Ornay Tiercere fut 
etably Commissaire perpetuel en 
1457, il estoit aussi Visiteur de son 
ordre en Irlande, ce- Convent de 
Kilsleve estoit le plus considerable 

des Picpus d’ Irlande.” | 

The derivation of the terms, 
“Tercieres,” and “ Picpus” is thus 
given: “Convens que le Tiers or- 
dre de Saint Francis, a eus en Ir- 
lande, on appelle les religieux de 
cet order communementTiercieres, 
et a Paris, Picpus, par ce quils ont 
este premierement établis dans le 
village de Picpus, al’extremite du 
faubourg Saint Antoine.” There 
were thirty-seven convents of this 
order in Ireland, of which the an- 
cient establishment of Cill-sleibhe 
became one. 

According to Ussher, the abbey 
at Fochard was founded by St. 
Moninne in honour of the birth- 

lace of her friend St. Brigid. 
Satie have attributed this founda- 
tion to the sister of St. Patrick, 
which mistake arises from the si- 
milarity of names ; but as Fochard 
was founded A. D. 630, and Mo. 
ninne died A. D. 517, this cannot 
be ; neither could St. Brigid her. 
self have founded it, as some say, 
for she died A. D. 525, unless re- 
ference is made to some wooden 
church, the predecessor of that of 


lime and stone; but no eanition is made of such a struc- 


ture. 


It is said ‘there were 150 “ chanoimesses,” 


in Fochard, 
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so that Cill-sleibhe and its “ canonesses” there were not 
without friends and religious society, for comfort and - 
counsel in those troubled times. Lucas, the author of the 
“ Histoire Monastique,” also tells us that “ Darerca Mo- 
ninna de Kilslebé estoit de la familles des Roderics d’Ul- 
tonie.” 

The plan of the church of Cill-sleibhe-Cuillinn given at 
p. 101 has been executed by H. S. Foxall, Esq., C. E. ; he 
has also furnished the drawings of the closed door and of 
the window, engraved at p. 99. The irregularity of the 
western wall affords an example of that carelessness in 
measurement of which the ancient builders were so often 
guilty. A portion of the south wall of the Anglo-Norman 
addition has been built with a batter, five feet in height, 
which has preserved it to the present day quite perfect. 


NOTES OF SOME ANTIQUITIES ON ARANMORE, 1N THE BAY 
OF GALWAY. 


NO. IL-—IARARNA. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM KILBRIDE. 


IARARNA 1s the extreme southern part of Killeany, one 
of the six townlands into which the island of Aranmore, in 
Galway bay, is divided. The south-eastern portion of this 
“ Quarter” lies low and flat, and protrudes out some dis. 
tance in the sea, opposite to Straw Island. Some twenty or 
thirty years ago it formed, for the most part, one level 
plain of sand, of from ten to fifteen feet in height. Since 
then, the sand has been almost all swept by the winds into 
the sea, and the limestone rock on which it rested left bare. 
In consequence of this denudation, several objects of great 
antiquarian interest have been disclosed, which, up to that 
period, were unknown to exist there. These ancient re- 
mains, so lately revealed to view, are very curious, and 
deserve attention—not from any novelty of construction, 
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size, or shape, as there are several of exactly the same de- 
scription scattered in different parts of the island—so much 
as from the fact of their having been built on the solid rock 
beneath the large sand-plain, which completely covered 
them to the extent of several feet above their highest 
parts. 

These ancient remains consist of—Ist. Two clochdans; 
2nd. Several double stone-wall fences, some of them run- 
ning through part of Traighmhor, while others terminate 
at the very water’s brink, and seem to have extended out- 
wards under the sea; and, 3rd. A structure formed of 
flags placed on edge, and corresponding in size and make 
with the flag-cells on the islands usually denominated Der- 
mot’s and Graine’s beds. 

Captain Rowan, of Belmont, Tralee, while on a visit 
here in the summer, took a lively interest in these relics of 
by-gone ages—had the clochans cleared out of the sand and 
debris filling them, and during the process of excavation 
uncovered some human bones and an entire skeleton, which 
will be referred to hereafter. He also sketched the clochans, 
and mapped out the locality in which they lie, together 
with the stone walls and “ bed”—thus, from the plates litho- 
graphed from his sketches, and accompanying this paper, 
enabling the eye to take in with a glance the features of the 
place, and the position the old remains occupy. 

A few preliminary observations, however, on the whole . 
district, may not be deemed unnecessary here, as Captain 
towan’s nap only illustrates the portion on which the re- 
mains are found. 

The east side of the three islands of Aran contains se- 
veral extensive sand-plains, and may have been in former 
uges one continuous and unbroken sea shore. At Kilmurvy 
there is one; another in the village of Monaster; Kilronan 
comes next; and to it succeeds the one at Iararna. Pass- 
ing over Gregory's Sound, we find a large portion of the 
middle island near the sea almost composed of sand; cross- 
ing again the Foul Sound from Sand-head, we arrive at 
Innis Saor, and find the sand occupying the entire sea bor. 
der, and extending some distance along the Sound, between 
it and the Clare coast. 
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It is allowable to conjecture that the sand in all these 
places was deposited at one and the same time. The old 
remains found under the sand of Iararna lead us to sup- 

ose they must have been erected, anterior to that period. 

t is, no doubt, difficult to understand how this can be, as- 
the clochins and fences seem to be comparatively modern. 
The “ bed,” it is true, belongs to more ancient times, being 
connected, as many suppose, with the mythology of the 
Pagan Irish. This, however, only brings us back to the 
second or third century of the Christian era; but unless 
some more plausible way can be found for accounting for 
the accumulation of sand over these ancient structures, it 
must be referred to a date posterior to their erection. 

Iararna comprises the southern extremity of the town- 
land of Killeany. ‘The Glassan rocks lie to the south, at 
the entrance of Gregory’s Sound. These are horizontal 
table-rocks about twenty feet above the sea level, from 
which the superincumbent strata of limestone have been 
detached and washed away, to the depth of fourteen feet, 
by the action of the sea, thus leaving a perfectly level and 
smooth platform of great extent on the sea-side margin of 
the cliff. This natural promenade has been much frequented 
by visitors—many of whose initials and nates are incised 
on the smooth faces of the vertical rocks on the land side. 
In the spring and summer months, old men, now too feeble 
- to battle with the elements and work the light canoe in 
either calm or storm, and young boys, as yet unpractised 
to handle the frail oar, resort here in numbers, and, with 
either hand-lines, or rods of seasoned sallow, fish from the 
brink of the rocky platform. In certain seasons the “ take” 
is abundant; and they not only supply their own families, 
but have some for sale. 

Fishing from a high ledge of rock, with the sea rolling 
and tossing beneath, is a rather appalling occupation to the 
unpractised eye and giddy head, and also not unattended 
with danger, as the following fearful incident, which oc- 
curred here, fully testifies: — 

In 1852, on a cali, mild day, when the sea rolled 
sluggishly along in gentle undulations, several persons 
were scatcd on the platform, quietly chatting and enjoying 
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the wari day, holding their lines and rods suspended over 
the rock, waiting patiently for the nibble of the hungry in- 
habitants of the deep playing in tiny shoals around its 
base, while they fearlessly stood without a single thought 
of their impending danger on the margin of the ledge; 
when, suddenly, and without the least intimation or warning 
of any kind, a huge mountain mass of waters rose up as 
if by magic, swept over the entire rocky platform, engulph- 
ing those stationed there, and then marched on with irre- 
sistible might until it met the vertical cliff on the land 
side, where its further progress was stayed; it then slowly 
retired, carrying along with it seven human beings, some of 
whom were immediately drowned, while the others struggled 
for a few moments, with blind frenzy, against their fate; 
but they also were soon swallowed up, and were seen no 
more. Several of their companions standing in close 
proximity, but in a higher position, providentially escaped. 
They, however, witnessed the whole occurrence, but were 
so stupified with the suddenness of the catastrophe, and the 
magnitude of the calamity, that they only could gaze on 
with awe and horror, unable to render the least assistance 
to their drowning comrades. 

The Glassan rocks receive their name from the large 
quantities of “ pollock” usually caught there. Its Irish 
name is “Ail na n-glaség,” or “ glass4n,”’ from whence also 
is derived its English appellation. 

South-west of the Glassan rocks are two large puffing 
holes, through which, when the wind blows from the west, 
with the least stir in the sea, the waters scethe and rush 
upwards as if from some huge caldron, and with terrific 
roar cast their white foam and thick clouds of spray aloft. 

Passing along towards the village of Iararna, the is- 
land rises up in a ridge-like shape, from whence we obtain 
a full and complete view of the picturesque and grand but 
stern scenery by which we are surrounded. In the distance, 
far off seaward, are the Brandon hills, whose outlines are 
faintly discernible through the light hazy mantle of be- 
witching blue with which they are enveloped. Our glance 
next rests on the cliffs of Mohar, raising their lofty heads 
in solemn, silent and majestic grandeur. Then we gaze 
for a moment on the Clare coast, until the eye rests on the 
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summits of grey Ceanbdirne (Black head), which often, of 
a summer's eve, when the sun is about to sink to rest, is lit 
up with a magic splendour and golden glory of such gor- 
geous beauty as words cannot express. Then right before us 
is Galway bay, surrounded by the Connemara hills, which, 
like towering giants, rise in the far off distance. Their | 
rugged sides and summits are bathed in a soft, bewitching 
haze of purple; distance lends a dreamy softness to their 
giant forms, and the light vapoury mantle in which they 
are enshrouded mellows down the sternness with which a 
nearer view might invest them. 

The little village of Iararna is situated low down on 
the eastern face of the declivity, on the brink of the sand- 
plain. It boasts of no great antiquity. Two or three ge- 
nerations, at the most, have only passed since the first cot- 
tave was reared there. It is marked on the Ordnance Map 
as “ Kararna.” The natives, however, always pronounce it 
“ Tararna,” with the first syllable sounded as “ ear,” in the 
sentence, “ear of corn’, &c. Its meaning is, “the hinder 
part, or extremity of Aran.” “Ear” and Jar, in compounds 
are synonymous, as we gather from the word “ earball” = 
“jarball,” compounded of “ear and ball,” the extreme mem- 
ber, literally “tail.” The two last syllables “ arna” of this 
word are an abbreviated form of the genitive case of “ Ara,” 
a feminine noun ofthe third declension whose regular ge- 
nitive would be, “ Arana,” meaning “ the Aran isle.” 

We now advance onward by the side of Gregory’s 
Sound, and arrive at the site of “‘Teampol na m-Brathar”’ 
(tsampul na mraw-ar), as marked in the Ordnance Map, of 
which not a vestige now remains. From this we proceed 
a short distance eastward until we meet “ Port-Deha;” and 
here we must pause a while, as there is a legend connected 
with this little indentation, which deserves some atten- 
tion. 

Port Deha is a little hollow, or bight, of a rather rough 
and stormy character, but at the same time exceedingly bene- 
ficial, as large masses of seaweed enter there; and the hardy 
islanders combat the huge billows, struggling to rescue this 
useful commodity from their fierce grasp. This rocky, 
but tiny beach, 1s notable for the consummation of a great 
miracle wrought in favour of Endeus, the first Christian 
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teacher on these islands. The legend respecting it informs 
us that Corbanus, the Firbolgic chief of the Aranites, fled 
with rather precipitate haste, and without any apparent rea- 
son, from the island, on the approach of Endeus. The won- 
derful manner in which the missionary, and several compa- 
nions, traversed over in a large stone boat from Garomna 
Head to the village of Cowrogh may have bewildered him; 
but of this we are not informed. He, however, fled in a 
disgraceful way—no one either contesting his claim or re- 
sisting his authority—and never rested until he passed the 
intervening sea, and stood in safety upon the Clare shore. 

His mind, however, was not at rest. Fitful thoughts of 
his cowardly conduct flashed across and sank deeply into 
his perturbed soul. But while moodily revolving recent 
events, a happy idea emerged from the chaos of conflict- 
ing doubts and fears, and under its inspiration he re- 
solved by one bold stroke to decide his own fortune, and 
at the saine time test the stranger’s claim to supernatural 
protection. 

This he effected in the following manner :—Corbanus fill- 
ed a large barrel with corn seed, placed it on the shore, saying, 
that if Endeus was the favoured one of the celestial powers 
it would be soon transported by some means over the sea, 
and reach him safely. Ifthis were done, the miracle would 
decidedly prove that all hopes of regaining his abandoned 
principality were utterly vain, as heaven no longer favoured 
his cause, but that of the Christian missionary; whereas, 
if the barrel remained stationary, this would be a happy 
omen, assuring him of success in his contemplated struggle 
with the usurping stranger, who had not only deprived him 
of his patrimony, but also lowered his sclf-esteem, and de- 
graded him from his chieftain’s rank. 

The barrel containing the seed corn soon set his doubts 
at rest. It was removed without human agency from the 
Clare shore, wafted gently over the sea, until, at last, it 
reached the small beach of Port-Deha, leaving behind it a 
luminous and tranquil track, which, some aver, exists to the 
present day, thus marking out the path which the vessel 
traversed on this occasion. The little beach, we are told, 
received its name of Port Daibhche (dow-ke), (and not 
Deha, as corruptly given on the Ordnance Map), from this 
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wonderful event, which O'Flaherty mentions in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

‘There is, on the east side of this island [Aranmore ], Portdoibhche, 
i.e. Portus-Doly (recte, Portus Dolt:], mentioned in St. Enn’s life (cap. 
16), now corruptedly Port-eiche; and in each of the two other islands is 
Trach-na-neach, or ‘Tracht-each, i. e. the horse’s shore, situated as in his 
life (cap. 15).”’—“ Tarconnaught,’”’ p. 83. 


The Irish language has four terms expressive of diffe- 
rent kinds of sand beach, or collections of sand. Traigh 
(Traw) indicates the part between high and low water mark. 
Cladach commences at high water mark, and reaches from 
thence to the Duirling, where it terminates. Duirling 1s 
the ridge or summit above this, generally covered with 
water-worn stones. Dubhach (doo-ach) follows it, and is 
the name usually given to flat plains of sand, whether of 
great or small extent, but never approached by the tide. In 
these islands “Dubhach” is seldom employed, and Guaradh 
(goo-rah) is used instead; but this ord properly means 
any detached or isolated sand bank; especially such a one 
as may be acted on or scattered by the wind. 

Thus, we see there is but slight difference between the 
two words “dubhach” and “ dabhach:” in rapid pronuncia- 
tion this is scarcely noticeable, and in the genitive case, in 
which each word would be used in conjunction with “ Port,” 
still less so, as both belong to the same declension and gen- 
der. From this it might be conjectured that ‘‘ dabhach,” 
“tub or vat,” is only a corruption of “ dubhach,” “a sand 
plain,” a name which exactly and truthfully expresses the 
characteristics of the locality in which this little beach of 
“ Portdoibhche” was situated, and surrounded as it was by 
one level, extensive, and then unbroken plain of sand. 

The mistake thus originated may have led on some fer- 
tile imagination to account for this singular appellation, 
and thus the legend of the miraculous transport of the 
‘“ dabhach,” “ vat or tun,” may have been invented. 

A little to the east of this, again, we come to another 
small rocky beach, called by the natives “ Cala na luinge,” 
“ship harbour or cove.” A tradition, but of compara- 
tively recent date, is also connected with this place. It 
will be noticed shortly; but now we have reached the spot 
where the relics of by-gone days commence, and so we turn 
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our attention to the most prominent, if not the most in- 
teresting of these remains. 

THE CLOCHANS are two in number, and lie within a few 
hundred yards north of Cala-na-luinge. At a little dis- 
tance they appear like two large mounds of loose, disjointed 
stones, half buried in sand; but on a nearer survey some- 
thing like order, though of a very rugged and rude charac- 
ter, begins to be perceived, but it is not until we really 
stand upon the summit of the one nearest the Sound that 
it could be identified as one of those ancient structures de- 
nominated clochans. The rounded, or bechive-shaped roof, 
as it is called, then becomes apparent. When the writer 
first saw it a few years ago, the greater part of this building 
was imbedded in the sand, nothing of it being visible ex- 
cept a few of the topmost courses of light flags forming 
part of the roof, and the horizontal ones stretched across 
the top, and covering all in. The lie of the stones, and the 
formation of the roof, however, proclaimed ‘the character 
of the building. The second clochan is only distant a few 
yards from the first, lying in a straight line to the north 
of it. Externally it say presents a mass of ruins imbedded 
in sand with loose stones scattered over it. On the top, 
in the centre, lies a heavy slab of limestone, which, although 
rude, shows evident signs of having undergone some pre- 
paration in order to fit it out as a tombstone, for which 
purpose it was evidently designed, and also used to point out 
the spot where some lone stranger found his last resting- 
place. Round about this mound several small headstones 
are apparently observable. On the south-east side are two 
smaller ones of that description, placed, one at the head 
and the other at the foot of a grave. This clochan, as al- 
ready remarked, is in ruins. The reason of its greater 
dilapidation may be accounted for by the following tradi- 
tion still preserved amongst the islanders. It was related 
to the writer by a villager of Iararna about fifty years of 
age, who stated, that he often heard his father (who dicd 
upwards of eighty years of age) mentioning it as a tradi- 
tion received from his father, and often spoken of amongst 
them as having happened before his time; so that the oc- 
currence to which it refers may date, perhaps, from one 
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hundred to one hundred and fifty years back, and is as 
follows :—A Spanish (some say French) ship was driven 
into Cala-na-luinge (whether from stress of weather, or any 
other cause, is not remembered), and all on board were 
lost. The bodies were washed ashore; but the islanders 
have been, it seems, ever averse to inter strangers, and espe- 
cially shipwrecked ones, in their own burial grounds. Being, 
however, unwilling to deny them the rite of sepulture, they 
resolved to bury them in the great sand plain around them, 
and for this purpose opened the graves accidentally over 
the spot where the clochan lay entombed beneath the 
sand, They never imagined for a moment that a building 
of any description lay underneath; for the sand plain was 
at the time several feet higher than the tops of the clochans. 
In digging down, they, however, disturbed the roof, which 
must have fallen inwards, and also the side walls, from 
which cause the building, when the sand was drifted by 
the wind from it about fifteen years ago, was found in 
ruins, a mere mass of loose stones imbedded in sand. 

That this tradition is in the main correct there is now 
little or no room for doubt. Captain Rowan, while inves- 
tigating the place, collected several detached human bones; 
and in the spot marked by the two upright stones already 
mentioned discovered an entire skeleton. Had the search 
been mainly directed to that purpose, or further continued, 
others night have been obtained; but sufficient proof was 
supplied, in what was found, of the truth of the story, with- 
out further search. 

Two important facts, however, and of the greatest in- 
terest with respect to this locality, are furnished by the 
above long-remembered tradition. In the first, we see that 
the sand formed one great plain of from ten to fifteen feet 
in height, rising as it did when those bodies were interred 
there, several feet above the highest tops of the clochans. 
The dilapidated state of the one in which they were buried, 
together with the tombstone now lying on its summit, fully 
attest this. The second is, that it is only within the past 
twenty years the sand forming this extensive plain has 
been swept away. Within this period, not only the clo- 
chans, but also the other remains have been uncovered, and 
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become objects of observation. Before that time they were 
entirely hid from view, entombed beneath the sand, and 
consequently unseen and unknown. 

On September 7, 1867, Mr. Thompson, of 95, Leeson- 
street, Dublin, and Captain Rowan, determined upon having 
the clochan nearest Cala-na-luinge excavated. To effect this, 
men were employed to clear out the sand with which it was 
filled; but during the process some of the top stones, when 
deprived of this support, fell in. Nothing but sand was found 
in the interior, which, when emptied, proved to be more 
capacious than what might have been expected from its 
external appearance. Its foundation rests on the solid 
rock, and is of a quadrangular shape on the inside, which 
form is retained until it reaches the height of four feet, 
when the beehive-shaped roof commences. It measures 
eight feet two inches by eight feet nine inches, and eight 
feet in height. It had neither chimney to emit the smoke, 
nor window to admit light. The door or entrance was 
narrow, being only one foot seven inches in breadth; the 
jambs were, however, perpendicular, and without that in- 
cline inward at top so observable in the other ancient 
buildings on the islands; they are also pretty well built, 
and the different courses of masonry are far more regular, 
and of a better construction than usually met with in clo- 
chans. From the door there is a narrow passage three feet 
six inches in breadth (except in one spot where it widens 
out to four feet seven inches, in order to include a large 
boulder), leading outward, and enclosed by walls well built, 
of about three feet six inchesin height. At the termination 
of this are six steps; the topmost one on a level with the 
side walls of the passage, thus forming an enclosure or 
alley, erected, no doubt, for the double purpose of a pro- 
tection from the winds and storm, and also from the drift 
sand. The steps lead us to suppose the latter was the prin- 
cipal enemy to be guarded against. Outside this passage, 
through its whole length on each side, are piled large heaps 
of stones, as if forming an exterior defence. 

From the west and east corners of this clochan a large 
circle of loose stones commences, which includes the second 
clochan within its circumference, but in close proximity to 
its northern extremity. This circle, which was doubtless in- 
tended for a defensive enclosure, in the same manner as the 
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passage leading up to the first one, was seventy-two feet 
in diameter. Krom the position of the two clochans, and 
the circle surrounding them, taking in what may be called 
the back wall of the first one as part of the enclosure, it 
may be reasonably conjectured that they formed one estab- 
lishment, connected by a covered passage with each other, 
as may be seen in some of the clochans near the village of 
Cowrogh, where there isa whole assemblage of these build- 
ings forming a little town, not inaptly called “ Baile-na- 
Sean,” or town of the ancient ones, which has been, until 
the present year, left unnoticed, not having been even 
marked on the Ordnance Map. The plate which faces page 
111, lithographed from Captain Rowan’s drawing, serves to 
illustrate the foregoing description. 

The late Dr. Petrie, in his elaborate work on the “Round 
Towers,” when describing these remarkable and curious 
structures, informs us that the Pagan clochans differ in two 
material characteristics from the Christian ones. The former 
were round or oval in shape, and always without cement, 
while the latter deviated from that type, assumed the rec- 
tangular, at least at their base, and gradually introduced 
cement. It is to be feared this rule, at least with respect 
to their form of construction, will not hold good in these 
islands. The various stone cells surrounding the old for- 
tress of “ Dubh-chathair,” although not covered in with the 
beehive-shaped roofs adopted in the formation of clochans, 
are, however, esteemed as the most ancient of such habita- 
tions in the islands, yet they are one and all invariably 
rectangular. If Dr. Petrie’s theory, however, be correct, 
these Iararna clochans are undoubtedly of Christian origin; 
and if the masonry of which they are composed is taken 
into consideration, they belong to more recent times than 
most of the others. If such be the fact, how can the accu- 
mulation of the vast plain of sand, not only surrounding 
them, but rising several feet above their summits, be ac- 
counted for? From whence, and by what agency was it 
driven there? To say the sand was excavated until the 
rock was reached on which their foundations were placed 
will not solve the difficulty, as we find the sand completely 
covering them to the extent of several feet. The boundary 
fences, hereafter to be referred to, were covered up in the 
same way: they can be easily traced out, some entirely de- 
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nuded of sand, others only a few inches above it, and these 
can be tracked in their progress until they entirely disap- 
pear underneath it. Then, again, we have the mortuary 
chapel of Endeus, beneath which it is said one hundred 
and twenty-five bodies of saints are interred, built on the 
surface of the sand plain, from ten to fifteen feet above the 
rock. This example before the eyes of the builders of the 
clochans might lead us to suppose that if the sand existed 
there at the time of their erection, they would scarcely have 
undergone so much labour as to sink down to the solid rock 
merely to erect a clochan. 

Tue Stone Fences.—These are simple stone walls 
used as boundaries to mark off and defend the fields and 
gardens enclosed by them. Some are double, a few 
single, and extremely well built, considering the kind 
of stones with which they were constructed. They are 
without cement, and the stones used seem to have been 
partly worn down by friction, though not to such an ex.- 
tent as those usually obtained on beaches; while others are 
surface stones, but not such as could have been raised in 
the vicinity of the walls. They are limestone, but none 
similar to the partially worn down ones are now visible on 
the shore. The fields partitioned off were of good size, but 
the soil must have been very shallow, as the walls rest on 
the solid rock; this they would scarcely do if any great 
depth of either ny or sand existed at the time of their 
erection. Ifthe sand, until lately forming an extensive plain, 
had been there then, there would be very little likelihood 
indeed of the peuple being so very unwise, or so fond of 
useless labour as to sink down to the foundation rock, 
and then only raising the fences to about half the height of 
the sand plain. This would have been a procedure of 
such rare, and so foolish a character, that it need not be en- 
tertained for a single moment. We find the fences, some 
altogether denuded of sand, others with one side uncovered, 
and the sheltered side buried in it. In other places, where 
it has been only partially drifted away, the fences are seen 
with only a foot, or perhaps a few inches exposed; follow- 
ing these, we find them receding under the sand until they 
are finally lost to view; when digging down a foot or so 
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we again come upon them, but in all places they are found 
to rest upon the rock as their foundation. 

The nature of the soil is difficult to make out, for in 
most places the now surface rock from which the sand 
has been swept away is quite bare, nay, even polished. It 
could not have been of clay, or of that gravelly kind under- 
lying a great part of the surface soil in the islands. Either 
of these would have been too heavy and tenacious to have 
been swept away by the wind along with the sand, and cer- 
tainly some remnant would be found here and there in the 
fissures and chinks of the rock if the soil had been com. 
posed of either kind. 

That some soil existed is evident; otherwise stone 
fences would not have been made with such care on a soil- 
less rock. And as all signs of clay, or soil of a clayey na- 
ture are absent, it most likely was of that description called 
“ muirbheach,” a mixture of sand and clay usually found 
in different proportions, and generally very productive, 
especially when well manured. The greater part of the 
sand on the three islands partakes either more or less of 
this description. But in this locality the soil (judging 
from what may be obtained at the very bottom of the 
fences) was formerly of the best quality of “ muirbheach” 
(mir-vach ). 

Some of the fences appear to have passed through 
Traghmhér (Tra-wore), thus indicating that this tidal lake 
was not in existence at the period of their erection; al- 
though, in an old map drawn upwards of a hundred years 
ago, and copied from a still older one, the lake seemingly 
presents the same appearance and extent as it does now. 
This, however, cannot be the fact, as we shall presently 
see. Others of the fences run out apparently under the 
sea; at least they are traceable to low water-mark, thus 
showing the sea has encroached in this quarter upon the 
land. 

‘TRAGHMHOR (TRA-WorE) is a large lake-like depression 
scooped out of the sandbank by which it was formerly sur- 
rounded on all sides. At the north-east end of the beach 
the sea worked out a channel through which, at spring 
tides, the sea rushes up and fills the hollow now known as 
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“Traghmhor,” or the great strand. Some few years ago the 
passage by which the tide enters was deeper than it now 
is, and was also enclosed on each side by high sandbanks. 
Small sail boats entered through it, and either received or 
discharged their cargoes from their brink. This they could 
not do at present, for on the north side of the channel the 
bank has been lowered, and partly washed away, while the 
south one has nearly disappeared through the united agen- 
cies of both wind and tide. Between the beach and lake, 
within the memory of some of the old people still living, a 
long stripe of sandbank of great height extended the whole 
length of the beach. It was reckoned the best piece of 
fattening land on the island; but it has been swept away, 
and a barren waste now occupies its place. 

The southern point of this tidal lake is only separated 
from Port Daibhche by a narrow neck of sand. On the 
western brink stands the mortuary chapel of Endeus, and 
within forty or fifty yards of this, again, is to be found the 
third great object of curiosity which signalizes the loca- 
lity. 

*Some of the stone fences already mentioned run through 
this lake; their direction is west and east. Their appear- 
ance here undoubtedly proves the non-existence of the 
water at the time of their erection. They, too, lay be- 
neath the great sand plain; yet, in the map already re- 
ferred to, we find that upwards of one hundred years ago 
the lake, according to it, occupicd the same extent of 
ground it now does. But this cannot be correct, as the long 
stripe of sandbank already alluded to, stood, until very 
lately, between it and the beach. This has been swept away, 
and part of the ground covered by it has been added to the 
tidal lake of Traghmhor. 

Tut Bep.—On the western brink of Traghmhor, about 
forty or fifty yards south of the mortuary chapel of 
Endeus, we come to a very curious old relic of bygone 
days. The most remarkable thing connected with it is 
its position, There are several others of the same kind 
scattered throughout the island, similar in shape and make, 
and also in the size of the flags with which they are formed; 
but these are all found onthe surface rock, while the one 
at. Tararna lay imbedded under the often-mentioned sand 
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plain, which in this direction ran along from within a little 
distance south of the village of Killeany up to the very 
brink of Port Daibhche, in Gregory’s Sound. Taking the 
bank close by on which the mortuary church is situated, 
as showing about the average height of the plain; this bed 
had twelve feet of sand in height deposited over it. Some of 
the villagers still remember the place before the wind began 
to sweep away the sand. They also recollect when the 
bed first began to make its appearance, and before the 
place was entirely denuded, often wondered what it could 
have been. They state, that not more than from fifteen to 
twenty years have elapsed since it was uncovered.” When 
this occurred they, struck by its extreme likeness to the 
other beds, immediately called it “ Leabuidh Diarmaid agus 
Graine,” or Dermot’s and Graine’s bed. 

It is about nine feet long, and enclosed on three sides. 
The ends face south and north, which is open on that end ; 
the west side is formed of one entire flag, rather thin for its 
size, and is nine feet long; the south end is also of one flag; 
but the east side is formed of two, whose tops have been 
evidently broken off, as it is somewhat lower than the western 
one. The horizontal capping flags are wanting, and not 
to be seen near the place; however, they cannot be re- 
moved far, and may be yet found under the sand close by. 

There cannot be the least doubt of this being an arti- 
ficial building erected by man. ‘The flags of which it is 
composed are large, and firmly planted on their edges on 
the solid rock, on which they stand erect. Had they been 
found in a mere confused heap, some room for doubt might 
exist; but as they are, this is not possible. They form an 
enclosure nine feet long by three and a half broad, and as 
many in height. Its exact similarity to the other beds 
ascribed to Dermot and Graine, in every particular, strikes 
the beholder at the first glance. These personages belong 
to the second or third century of the Christian era, and 
are closely connected with the mythology of the ancient 
Irish. From the legends associated with them, and the 
stories which have reached us of their time and doings, it 
would appear that some change or development had been 
effected by them, or in their age, in the ancient Celtic relli- 
gion, Their disenchanting powers, their expertness and 
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ready ability in transforming individuals at will, by magic, 
into animals of various kinds, would lead us to suppose that 
sa if not the actual introducers, yet helped to propagate 
and extend a belief in the metempsychosis. 

From a consideration of these ancient remains found 
in the locality—buried as they were until very lately un- 
der the sand—we are led to inquire, how or when this oc- 
curred. That the relics were “in situ” there before the 
deposition of the sand plain is evident. The depth of 
sand lodged on the rock, and the vast extent of the plain, 
forbid the supposition that it could have been wafted over 
from Killeany side. The sand there, which is also of great 
depth, preserves a level and uniform appearance; it, at 
least, has not been disturbed since Cromwell's soldiers oc- 
cupied the castle of Arkin, upwards of two hundred years 
ago. An old stone called the cross (Cros an fheéuir), which 
then served as a boundary mark, still exists, and in the 
same position. Endeus’ old church, which even in its pre- 
sent state cannot date back less than five or six hundred 
years (the original one a thousand years), has been built 
on the summit of the plain running into Gregory’s Sound. 
The greater part of this has been swept away; but still the 
old church remains to testify to the extent and height of 
the plain. If at the time of its erection the bank was dis- 
turbed, or appeared likely to have been drifted away, it is 
not probable it would have been built upon. Whether the 
clochans or fences already described are of very ancient 
date, it would be now difficult to say; but with respect to 
Dermot’s bed, which is pre-Christian, there cannot be the 
least doubt. Since its erection the sand must have accu- 
mulated there, perhaps somewhere between its time and 
the building of the original mortuary church dedicated to 
the first Christian missionary, Endeus. 

Captain Rowan’s map of the locality represents, with 
sufficient distinctness, the position of the several old re- 
mains slightly glanced at in this paper. His sketch of the 
clochans show plainly to the eye every peculiarity belong- 
ing to them. Their height, shape, the passage leading to 
the entrance of one of the circles enclosing the other, to- 
gether with the graves found on it, are casily understood 
from the drawing. The several fences, the direction in 
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which they run, and the size of the fields enclosed, can be 
accurately gathered from it; and lastly, the position of the 
bed, its situation as regards Endeus’ church, the sand 
plain, and the tidal lake of Traghmhor, are accurately 
marked down, so that the reader has only to glance at it 
in order to comprehend the locality and its antiquarian 
objects. 


ON THE SESKINAN OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS, COUNTY 
OF WATERFORD. 


BY RICHARD R. BRASH, M.R.I. A. 


SESKINAN is a ruined church in the parish of the same 
name, barony of Decies Without Drum, and county of 
Waterford. It stands on the townland of Knockboy, and 
is marked “ Seskinan’s Church,” on sheet No. 13 of the Ord. 
nance Survey of the county. The parish of Seskinan 
occupies a fertile upland plain lying between the Knock- 
Maol-Din mountains on the west, and the Monavulla 
range, a spur of the Comeraghs, on the east. It is about 
twelve miles from Clonmel, seven from Cappoquin, and nine 
from Dungarvan ; standing on the farm of Mr. Gleeson, 
about three quarters of a mile north-east of Beary’s Cross, 
which is on the high road from Clonmel to Dungarvan. I 
am thus minute in describing the locality, as I have been 
frequently at great loss of time and trouble in finding the 
whereabouts of similar monuments, owing to the defective 
and careless descriptions of even peoteased archeologists. 
The old church stands in the north-east corner of the 
graveyard, which is of a quadrangular form, and enclosed 
by a thick fence of earth and stones, and of modern con- 
struction. The building, as will appear by the accompany- 
ing ground plan, is a simple quadrangle, standing east 
and west, being seventy-two feet ten inches in length, and 
twenty-four feet nine inches in breadth in clear of walls, 
which are three feet in thickness ; the walls are all stand- 
ing, and are built of coarse rubble work, the material be- 
ing apparently field stones and small boulders ; the quoins, 
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door, and window jambs being of dressed stone. On the 
apex of the west gable is a mile double bell-cot. The en- 
trances are in the south and north walls towards the west 
end, and have pointed arches 
externally, the jambs being 
simply shnintees without la- 
bels. The windows are five in 
number. The east window is 
a long narrow ope, having a 
chamfered dressing and a tre- 
foiled arch without a label ; 
there is one window-ope in the 
north wall, one in the south, 
and two in the west gable, one 
over the other, and all of the 
same character. These opes, as 
well as the entrance, are lin- 
telled internally with long stone 
slabs, over which are rude dis- 
charging arches ; on certain of 
these lintels are to be found in- 
scriptions in Ogham characters. 
hese inscriptions were dis- 
covered by Mr. George V. Du 
Noyer, M. R.I. A., “ Geological 
Survey of Ireland,” and a set of 
admirably executed sketches, 
and a ground plan of this edi- 
fice will be found in the series 
of “Illustrations of Irish Archi- 
tecture and Antiquities,” pre- 
sented by him to the Library of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. Being anxious to make a personal examination of 
these inscriptions, | visited Seskinan Church on Saturday, 
May 30th, accompanied by Dr. Caulfield, F. S. A. We 
started from Youghal at an early hour in.the morning, 
crossed the Blackwater by the great timber bridge, went 
through the pretty village of Clashmore, by Aglish and 
Whitechurch, to Cappagh, el 3 Dromana and A ffane to 
the left ; from Cappagh we struck across the country b 
the new Board of Works road, and came out on the high 
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road from Dungarvan to Clonmel at Curragh-na-Modderee, 
two miles south of Beary’s Cross. Having procured a lad- 
der, we proceeded to the church, of which we made a care- 
ful examination, taking accurate copies of the inscriptions, 
the results of which I now proceed to lay before the 
Association. 

No. 1. This is the internal lintel of the north window, 
next to the east gable; it is five feet nine inches in 
length, twelve inches in breadth, and six and a half in 
thickness at the centre; it has a mutilated inscription 
on an external angle commencing two feet three inches 
from the end, and running to the top, one of the cha- 
racters being turned round on the top, which is fractured. 
The letters are much defaced, and several are missing, 
owing to spawls having been knocked off the edge of the 
stone, apparently by the mason, to form a straight arris 
over the ope. : 


E R 0 T O ##M QQ 8 E T A 8 


The vertical and sloping dotted strokes are open to 
doubt, not being so clearly marked as the rest; there are, 
however, very strong indications of the values I have 
ascribed to them. I have no doubt that the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth characters form portions of the usual word 
“ Maqi,” the genitive case of Mac, as usually found on these 
monuments, and forming the key-word of the inscription ; 
the injured angle spaces, ee aa above by horizontal dots 
in continuation of the fleasg line, allow for the comple- 
tion of the word. 

No. 2. This forms the internal lintel of the south win- 
dow, next the east gable; it is four feet four inches in 
length, eleven inches in breadth, and eight inches in thick- 
ness at the centre; it is a dark red clay slate. Like the 
former, it has been hammered and dressed, to make it fit 
its present position, consequently the inscription is incom- 
plete, and several of the existing letters are much defaced. 
Owing to the present position of the stone, the inscription, 
when copied, must be reversed, and read from left to right; 
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it commences at one foot ten inches from the bottom, and 
is as follows :— 


Owing to the damaged state of this stone, nothing can 
be made of the inscription. 

No. 3. Over the lintel bearing the above inscription is 
a discharging arch of rough rubble work; one of the arch 
stones is a fragment of an inscribed Ogham monument; it 
is fourteen inches in length, and two and a half inches in 
thickness ; the inscription is on one of the front angles, 
and is quite legible, as follows :— 


fp-m- 


H R Oo 8 


It has been suggested that this is a portion of the lintel 
inscription under it: upon comparison, however, I could 
not connect them, neither could I do so with any of the 
other inscriptions. I rather think it is a fragment of an 
independent monument; indeed it is probable that many 
other fragments are built into the walls of this church. 

No. 4. This is the internal lintel over the south door- 
way (see Plate facing page 120, fig. 8), and measures six 
feet two inches in length, ten and a half inches in breadth, 
and eight and a half inches in thickness at the centre ; it 
is much damaged and spawled, on the inscribed angle par- 
ticularly ; this dressing was done probably to bring the 
soffet angle of the stone to a regular line; its effect has 
been to obliterate the inscription excepting a few scores, 
as follows :— 


Hon 


CTC oN § B 


This monument appears to have been of the class called 

-“ Holed Stones,” as through the external angle at the right 

hand side a circular hole of two inches diameter has been 

drilled. This is not the only example we have of a holed 

stone having an Ogham inscription. In the churchyard 

of Kilmaelkedar, county of Kerry, we have a fine monu- 
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ment of this‘class having an inscription on two angles, and 
a perforation close to the angle, as in the Seskinan example. 

The inscribed monument at Ballymorereagh, county 
of Kerry, was also one of this class, as the remains of the 
perforation can still be seen on it. An example of what I 
believe to be a PAGAN HOLED STONE converted into a Chris- 
tian monument may be scen in the old graveyard of the 
church of Pecaun, county of Tipperary, where it and a 
number of singular Irish inscribed tomb slabs were dis- 
covered by Mr. Du Noyer, and are figured by him in 
his “ Antiquarian Sketches,” Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. The perforation in this case also being on the 
angle.’ 

“No. 5. This forms the internal lintel of the upper win- 
dow in the west gable (see Plate facing page 120, fig. 1); it 
is four feet nine inches in length, one foot three inches in 
breadth, and seven inches in thickness at the centre. The 
inscription is on the front angle, and in its present position 
cannot be read, as it is upside down; therefore, when 
copied, the copy must be reversed in order to read it cor- 
rectly—an evidence either that the builders of this church 
knew nothing of the Ogham, or if otherwise, they did not 
wish it to be read. 

The inscription on this lintel is the best preserved of 
any, as all the characters are quite legible, this in all pro- 
bability is owing to the fact of the stone being placed at 
such a height from observation, that the builders did not 
think it necessary to deface the markings. Mr. Du Noyer’s 
copy of this inscription is correct, with the exception of 
one letter, the seventh, which in his copy is an E; it is 
actually an I, which I took particular care to verify, as on 
my visit I had copies of the inscriptions taken from that 
gentleman’s sketches with me, therefore any differences I 
was careful to note, and had every mark examined and 
verified by Dr. Caulfield ; it therefore stands thus :— 


cl6hU6U$'T)3 6rR@—_) 6 MA Q IM UC 


‘Other examples of this class of anti- found in a paper contributed by the 
quities, and an account ofthe superstitions = writer of this article to the “ Gentleman's 
connected with ‘‘ Holed Stones” will be Magazine,” Dec., 1864. 
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Fortunately there can be no controversy about this in- 
scription, which reads 


‘Cir, the son of Muc.”’ 


The name of Cir, or Ciar, is one of considerable anti- 
quity in Gaedhelic history. Keating relates, from the “ Book 
of Invasions,” that the Clanna Miledh brought with them 
into Ireland a celebrated poet named Cir, the son of Cis. 
Ciar is a celebrated Munster name ; he was an illegitimate 
son of Fergus, King of Ulster, by Meav, Queen of Con- 
naught: being expulsed from the court of Cruachan, he 
sought refuge in Munster, and obtained a large extent of 
territory, from him called Ciarraidhe Luachra, or Kerry 
the Rushy, and extending from Tralee bay to the mouth of 
the Shannon, and from Sliabh Luachra to Tarbert, and 
from which territory the present county of Kerry is named. 
Dr. O’Donovan (“ Book of Rights,” n., pp. 48, 100), states, 
that the descendants of Ciar removed back to Connaught 
“in the reign of Aedh, son of Eochaidh Tirmcharna, the 
eichth Christian king of Connaught, under the conduct of 
Cairbre, son of Conaire.” The principal family of their 
race took the surname of O’Conchobhair (O’Conor). Keat- 
ing states that Ciar was the son of Feargus, the son of 
Roigh, by Meav, Queen of Connaught, that he gave his 
name to Ciaruidh, that is Kerry in the province of Munster, 
and that from him the family of “O’Conor Kerry” is de- 
scended. 

I have not been able to identify this name at any later 
period ; it is not to be found in O’Donovan’s Index to his 
“Annals of the Four Masters,” neither in the Indexes to 
the various works published by the “ Archeological” and 
“Celtic Societies,” so that we must admit it to be a name 
of a very remote antiquity, and a very suitable one to be 
found inscribed in this archaic character. 

The form of the genitive case of the word “ Mac” found 
on this stone is that most general on Ogham monuments— 
“Maqi;” other forms are also found, as Maqqi, Maqqu, 
Mage, Maccu, Mag, Magu. There is, properly speaking, 
no Q in the Gaedhelic alphabet ; the Oghamic character of 
five strokes above the line, which enters into the formation 
of the above word, is represented in sound by the Gaedhelic 
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CU, equivalent to the English Q. The commutability of 
the letters C and G, as well as of the vowels in the Irish 
language, will account for the various forms of this word 
found not only on these monuments, but also in ancient 
Gacdhelic MSS. 

The identification of this word on Ogham monuments 
we owe to the Right Rev. Dr. Graves, who first called pub- 
lic attention to it ; and which identification has had a very 
important bearing on the decyphering of these inscriptions, 
as its occurrence always points out the way in which they 
should be read, leads us to look before and after it for pro- 
per names, and indicates beyond doubt the monumental 
character of the stone. 

The patronymic “ Muc” inscribed on this stone is one 
form of aname very frequently found on these monuments ; 
it appears to have been the name of a very powerful and 
numerous tribe, diffused through the south and south-west 
coasts of Ireland, from Tralee Bay to Waterford Harbour, 
and is found in various forms, as Muc, Muce, Mucoi, the 
last being the most frequent. This name is found on the 
Lougher stone, No. 8, of the Royal Irish Academy collec- 
tion, also on No. 11 of the same collection ; on a stone at 
Ballintaggart; on one at Ballinrannig; on one in the cave 
of Dunloe; the above are in Kerry. In the county of 
Cork it occurs on the following monuments :—Rooves- 
more, Aghaliskey, and Placus, or Green Hill. In the 
county of Waterford, at Drumloghan and Seskinan. The 
name is evidently a tribe name, and derived from Muc, 
the Gaedhelic for boar. Tribe names derived from ani- 
mals were as usual in Ireland as in other countries; thus 
we have had the Mac Turcs, Mac Sionachs, Mac Tires, 
Mac Cues, Mac Cons, &c. That the boar was held in great 
estimation in Ireland, if not actually reverenced, we have 
strong indications in traditions, and in the folk-lore of the 
peasantry, and yet stronger evidence in the fact that it 
enters largely into the topographical nomenclature of our 
island. ‘hus an ancient name of Ireland was Muc-inis, or 
Boar Island ; there is a Muc-inis in Lough Derg, on the 
Shannon, also a Muc-inis on the coast of Clare, and Inish 
Muck off the shore of Island Magee, county of Antrim, as 
well as a district on the banks of the River Brick, in Kerry, 
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of the same name. And as for Rath-na-mucs, Cool-na- 
mucs, Bally-na-mucs, Kil-na-mucs, and other topographi- 
cal designations into which this word enters, they are 
exceedingly numerous. I would also remark that those 
into which the words Torc, Liath, Chollan, Cro, and Banbh 
enter, all refer to this animal. One of our early kings is 
called “ Olmucadha,” or “ of the great Swine.” 

The prominence thus given to this animal in our topo- 
graphical nomenclature and legendary tales suggests the 
idea, that the boar may have been indentified with that 
system of animal worship which we have some reason for 
believing once existed in this country. 

The Hindoos reverenced the “ Varaha” or Boar, as one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu; and in the geography of 
that people Europe is set forth as “ Varaha Dwipa,” 
or “Boar Island,” equivalent to our own “ Muc-inis.” 
Vishnu is represented as residing there in the form ofa 
boar ; and he is described as the chief of a numerous off- 
spring of followers in that shape (“Asiatic Researches,” 
vol. vill., pp. 302-361). With such facts before us we can- 
not, therefore, be surprised at finding the name of this 
animal given to a tribe in all probability the most ancient 
we have recorded. 

No. 6. This forms the internal lintel of the lower win- 
dow in the west gable (sce Plate facing page 120, fig. 2) ; it 
is three feet eleven inches in length, eight inches in breadth, 
and seven inches in depth. 

The inscription is short, but in fair preservation, and 
the values of the characters can be accurately ascertained ; 
it finishes close to the top of the stone, and is in its proper 
position for being read, and shows no visible trace of any 
other characters having been on the monument. Mr. Du 
Noyer’s copy of the inscription differs from mine ; his is as 
follows :— 


srt Hsin ff 


F BA B T IG UV N N 


Having had the use ofa ladder, I was enabled to examine 
this inscription very closely, and having had the assistance 
of Dr. Caulfield in the examination and appropriation of 
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every mark, I have no hesitation in giving the following 
as a true copy. 


Hp ne fat 


8 A B T I©_@G@ UVR NSN 


The fourth stroke of the first group belongs unmis- 
takeably to it, as there is scarcely a shade of difference in the 
relative spaces between them. I am not surprised that Mr. 
Du Noyer should copy the second last character as an N, 
instead of an R; I was nigh committing the same error my- 
self at the first glance, as the upper half of the five scores 
was covered by a patch of grey lichen, and required a close 
examination. An independent copy by Mr. Williams, of 
Dungarvan, agrees with mine in both these letters. 

Mr. Williams read this “Sar Tigearn.” “Sar” is a sign 
of the superlative degree; also means exceeding, excessive, 
great. “ Tigearn” would be “Tighearna,” a Lord, oghami- 
cally written. Here, however, we have not a sufficient 
number of vowel marks to form the letters E A. This would 
not bea great objection, as the word “ Tigurn” would be 
sufficiently near to meet the modern grammatical form of 
the term. In this view it would read “Sar Tighearna,” 
i. e. “ The Great Lord.” 

This would, however, be a very unusual form for an 
Ogham inscription, which invariably contains a proper 
name, or names. It istrue, the proper name of “the great 
lord” may be upon one of the concealed angles of the stone, 
in which case the rendering would be a very suitable and 
probable one. My own impression 1s, that the whole forms 
a proper name, “Sartigurn,” bearing a family likeness to 
the British name “ Vortigern.” Simple names are not un- 
frequently found on these monuments, as “ Coftet,” on that 
at Ardovenagh, Kerry, and “ Monges,’’ on that at Been.na- 
Leacht, county of Cork. | 

Having thus described the church and its inscriptions, 
I would offer a few remarks on the peculiar circumstances 
under which they have been preserved. The age of the 
church cannot be accurately determined beyond this, 
that it cannot be earlier than the fourteenth, and may 
be as late as the sixteenth century. The architecture is 
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not of that distinctive type, nor the details of such a cha- 
racter, as would enable us to fix its date with certainty; 
and it is an established fact, that early types of architecture 
continued in use in remote districts of our island long after 
they had been superseded by other styles in the sister king- 
dom, and in towns, and more advanced centres of popula- 
tion in our own. 

That the stones upon which these inscriptions are found 
were merely used as building material, is quite evident 
from the statements already made, some of them being 
placed in such positions as prevent their inscriptions being 
read; and as already stated, there is ample evidence that the 
stones have been hammer-dressed on the angles, and por- 
tions of the inscriptions knocked off, in order to ee 
a straight internal angle, and so render it suitable for the 
purpose to which it was devoted. 

rhe question naturally arises, From whence were these 
inscribed monuments procured, and what was their origi- 
nal destination? This, I conceive, can be answered by an 
examination of the site. As I before stated, the present 
graveyard is a quadrangular area enclosed by a thick mo. 
dern fence of earth and stones. 

Outside of this fence, at the south side, and close to it, 
will be found a segment of a circular fence, evidently that 
of an ancient enclosure. Examining the graves inside the 
quadrangular fence, traces of this circular rampart may be 
traced. From this it is evident that an ancient rath existed 
here, partly upon which, and partly outside of which, the pre- 
sent church and graveyard were founded; and itis another 
curious fact, that the ee stands outside of the northern 
rim of the traces of the ancient rampart. Now, it is evi- 
dent that this enclosure was that of a Killeen, or Cealu- 
rach, a place set apart in modern times for the burial of 
unbaptized infants, and persons who had died without re- 
ceiving the rites of the church, and which are so very 
plentiful through the country, that it is believed they were 
originally Pagan cemeteries. The fence in this instance is 
that of a killeen. The distinction between this and the 
rath being, that each rampart of the latter has always an 
accompanying ditch, while the former has never more than 
one simple fence without a ditch. It is also noteworthy, 
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that the church is built outside the killeen, though close 
to it; the inference being, that at its erection the preju- 
dice against the Pagan killeen strongly existed, though it 
gave wuy subsequently to such an extent as to allow the 
incorporation of a portion of it in the Christian graveyard, 
after, of course, the proper consecration. Now, if this was 
a killeen—as I have not the smallest doubt it was—the mys- 
tery of the Oghams is solved. They have always been the 
most prolific mines of these monuments ; wherever they are 
discovered, a killeen, or the site of one, is sure to be seen in 
the neighbourhood. This is the case at Drumloghan, county 
of Waterford; at Keelboultragh, Roovesmore, Aghaliskey, 
and Liads, county ofCork ; at Lugnagappul,Gortamaccaree, 
Ballintaggart, Ballymoreagh, Ballinrannig, Ardovenagh, 
Corkaboy, Drumcoar, and many others in the county of 
Kerry; in fact, so frequently is this the case, that wher- 
ever [ find an Ogham, I always inquire for a killeen, and 
seldom fail in finding one in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

The facts are probably these, that the church was 
erected adjoining this Pagan cemetery ; that the inscribed 
pillar stones standing in the old killeen were found so con- 
venient for lintels, that the builders, having no reverence 
for them, used them up in the construction of the building. 
It may be that all the lintels are inscribed, the lettered an- 
gles being turned upwards, and concealed in the wall. 

A fine Ogham inscription was found built into the 
wall of the Leabha, or penitential bed of St. Declan, at 
Ardmore (see our “Journal,” vol. i., second series, p. 45); 
and another, now in the Museum of the Royal Cork In- 
stitution, was taken out of the wall of the old church of 
Aghabullog, when taken down for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing. 7 
I am glad to find that the subject of our Ocham monu- 
ments has been revived in the pages of your “ Journal.” 
Having paid attention to it for some time past, I am 
convinced that it has an important bearing upon the ques- 
of our early colonization: up to the present it has been but 
sparingly discussed, and there seems to be, on the part of 
those who have hitherto investigated it, a strange reticence, 
not only as to their opinions, but as to their discoveries. 
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The subject is not one of such great mystery and diffi- 
culty as many have imagined; ane ample materials, I am 
sure, yet exist undiscovered, awaiting the zeal and perse- 
verance of the explorer of this field of our native archeo- 
logy. Hundreds of concealed rath-caves yet exist in the 
counties of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry, many of which, 
doubtless, contain hoards of inscriptions, as in the case of 
Drumloghan, Roovesmore, Aghaliskey, Dunloe, Aghacar- 
rible, and many others. It is a strange fact that the Ogham 
monuments of the county of Kilkenny have not yet been 
illustrated in our “ Journal,” with the exception of those 
of Tulloherin and the Dunbel “ find.” 

The remarkable inscriptions at Gowran and Ballyboden, 
in the county of Kilkenny, have not yet been given to the 
public. I hope that some local member of the Historical 
and Archeologica] Society of Ireland will have both of 
these monuments photographed, and that we will have 
the satisfaction ofseeing them engraved in the pages of our 
“ Journal.” 

In a Paper contributed by me to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, and published in their “ Proceedings,” on the 
Ogham Chamber at Drumloghan, I advanced some opi- 
nions upon the general question, which I take the liberty of 
quoting here as a fitting sequel to my account of those 
at Seskinan:— 


‘‘It has been to me a matter of some surprise that our very best Irish 
scholars have given scarcely any attention to the translation of these in- 
scriptions; and I have heard it stated that such have on many occasions 
refused to offer an opinion on, or attempt a translation of, copies of inscrip- 
tions forwarded to them for that purpose. Such a fact has had a very dis- 
couraging effect on the study of these monuments; men of humbler pre- 
tensions naturally shrinking from a task avoided by those of greater learning 
and experience in Celtic philology. 

‘<I rather think, however, that other important and pressing literary 
obligations, occupying the time and attention of such men as the late 
Professars O'Donovan and O’Curry, prevented them from entering on new 
ficlds of investigation, rather than any inability to cope with a subject 
which I believe either of these lamented scholars could easily have mas- 
tered, had they turned their attention towards it. 

‘While it must be admitted that many of the inscriptions are impos- 
sible of translation, it is equally a fact that very many others, from their 
extreme brevity and simplicity, can be easily understood; the failure of 
many attempted renderings resulting from one or other of the following 
causes :— 

3KD BER., VOL. 1. T 
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“* Firstly. An ignorance of the true nature and intent of the monu- 
ments, 

‘‘ Secondly. The linguistic difficultics presented by the obsolete 
Gacdhelic in which they are inscribed. 

‘Thirdly. Ignorance of the contractions used in engraving on a ma- 
terial where brevity was essential. 

‘‘ Fourthly. Imperfection of copies, as well as of the inscriptions them- 
selves, from weatherwear and other injuries, 

‘¢Fifthly. The pre-conceived ideas or prejudices of the translators, 
leading them to imagine what the inscription ought to be, and thence tor- 
turing, misplacing, and misreading the characters in every possible way, 
in order to bring out allusions to some local historic fact, or to the name of 
some famous mythic chief, king, or druid, or of some deity supposed to 
have been worshipped in pagan times. 

*¢ Rejecting such illusory modes of investigation, and taking up the 
key alphabet from the Book of Ballymote, as adopted by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Graves; and, with its assistance, comparing and carefully analyzing a 
number of these inscriptions, the candid and patient investigator will, I 
think, be led to the following conclusions :— 

‘‘ Firstly. That the inscribed stones are almost exclusively sepulchral 
or monumental. 

‘Secondly. That in such cases they seldom record more than the name 
and tribe name of the deceased ; with occasionally his profession as a war- 
rior, a poct, a judge, and sometimes an exclamation of grief, as ‘ alas,’ 
‘woe is me,’ &c. 

‘‘ Thirdly. That they are inscribed in the simplest and briefest man- 
ner, connecting words scarcely ever used, and words frequently expressed 
by initials. 

‘Fourthly. That the word * Maqi,” the genitive of [Mac] son, occurs 
in the majority of the monuments in some or other of its forms; and that 
where it thus occurs, it becomes the key-word of the inscription ; as before, 
and after it, we are sure to find a proper name; and that the position of 
this word dictates the position in which the legend is to be read.” 


These conclusions I have arrived at after a careful ex- 
amination of all the inscriptions known to exist; and I 
venture to predict that all future discoveries will tend to 
confirm them. 

As to the exact age of these monuments, it is impos- 
sible, with the amount of information at present available, 
to assign to them any distinct date. This, however, I firmly 
believe, that the introduction of the Ogham character into 
Ireland occurred at an early age, long antecedent to our 
Christian era, and all the recent finds are strongly con- 
firmatory of this view. I believe them to be the oldest 
existing written memorials in these islands. I cannot, at 
the close of this paper, advance all the facts and arguments 
that support this view of the subject, but I hope to return 
to it specially at a future time. 
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CYCLOPEAN CHURCHES IN THE VICINITY OF LOUGHS 
CORRIB, MASK, AND CARRA.—PART II. 


BY G. HENRY KINAHAN, M.R.I,. A. 


On the east of Lough Corrib, and two miles west of the 
village of Headford, is an old church called on the Ord- 
nance map Kildaree, but by the inhabitants thereabouts 
Killursagh or Killfursagh, as they say that the site of Kil- 
daree was about a mile further east, near the hamlet still 
called by that name. 

This church of St. Fursagh is now only in part Cyclo- 
ean,as additions have been madeto it since its first erection. 
Vhen originally built it seems to have been not more than 

about 14 feet wide, and 24 feet long, but in process of time 
its north and east walls were pulled down and the church 
enlarged in those directions, the ruins now being 24 feet 
wide, and over 40 feet long. In the interior a chamber 9 
feet wide was cut off from the west end of the enlarged 
church (see fig. 10, Pl. II.). Of the Cyclopean work there 
now remain parts of the south wall, and the west gable, 
the latter containing the primitive doorway. This door- 
way, on account of the additions to the church, does not 
now occupy the centre of the gable, as it stands a little 
more than a third of the way from the south side (see 
fig. 11, Pl. IL.). The old part of this gable, with the grout- 
ing in the centre of the wall, can easily be distinguished 
from the modern ; the Cyclopean doorway appears to have 
been the entrance into the primitive church, but in latter 
times seems to have been used only as a passage into the 
previously mentioned chamber, which was lighted by a slit 
window inserted into the south Cyclopean wall; whilst a 
peaked stone-arched doorway, also inserted in the same 
wall, appears to have been the entrance into the enlarged 
church. That various alterations and additions were made 
in the original building is highly probable from the dif- 
ferent styles of masonry detected in the parts now re- 
maining. 

The primitive doorway (fig. 12, Pl. IL.) is 5:25 feet 

high, 2°5 feet wide at bottom, and narrowing to 2 feet at 
top ; it is covered by one stone 3°75 feet long, 5 inches thick, 
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by 2°5 feet wide—the breadth of the ancient Cyclopean wall. 
The lintel is a rough weather-worn flag, which appearance 
does not seem due to its being inserted at an after date, but 
to the nature of the rock, a flaggy calcareous sandstone 
which weathered freely. 

St. Ursagh, or Fursagh, the patron saint of the O'Fla- 
herties of H-iar, or West Connaught, was greatly distin- 
guished for his untiring perseverance and ardent zeal in 
propagating the truths of Christianity; his father’s name 
was Finton, son of Fionloga, a chieftain of South Munster, 
who having fought with his clan, came and settled for some 
time at Inchaquin, an island in Lough Corrib. Some au- 
thors say this saint was born and educated in Inchaquin, 
under St. Brendan; but it appears certain that after his 
birth his father returned to his native place, from whence 
Fursagh was sent to St. Meldan (supposed successor of 
Brendan at Inchaquin), to be educated. Fursagh, having 
reached adult years, determined on building a monastery 
for himself, which resolve shortly afterwards he put into 
execution by establishing one somewhere in the vicinity of 
the church just described, having, perhaps, even built the 
Cyclopean part of that structure. In 637, A. D., accom- 
panied by his brothers, Foillan and Ultan, he visited Eng- 
land, laboured amongst the East Angles, and founded a 
monastical school at a place called Cnobheresburg, now 
known as Burgh Castle, in Suffolk ; afterwards he departed 
for France, and in 644, A. D., founded a monastery at Lagny, 
near the River Marne, six leagues from Paris. In 650, 
A.D., he set out for England to see his brothers, but had 
not gone far before he sickened, died, and was buried by 
Erchinwald, mayor of the palace of Clovis II, King of 
Neustria and Burgundy, in the porch of a church that 
Erchinwald had just built at Peronne.—Lanigan, vol. ii., 
pp. 449, 459, King, vol. i. 236.' 

Two miles S. W. of the village of Kilmaine, and about 
six and a half KE. N. E of Cong, county of Mayo, is the 
ruin of Killkieran: it is rather unique, for although the 
church was only 14 feet wide, yet it was 34°33 feet long 
(see fig. 13, Pl. II.). This church stands near the south-. 


' Kilbride’s “‘ History of the West Aran Islands.” 
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east corner of a square caher, or fort with stone ramparts : 
. whilst about the caher, more especially towards the north, 
are apparently the ruins of a large village or settlement, 
but in such a dilapidated condition that the style of the 
structures could not be determined. ‘he church is also 
in a sad way, as little more than the foundations of the 
north, east, and south wall remain; but, fortunately, of 
the west gable enough exists to preserve a very picturesque 
doorway which is 5°83 feet high, 2 feet wide at bottom, 
and 1°75 feet at top (see fig. 14, Pl. II.) ; the stone form- 
ing the lintel being 3 feet long, 5 inches thick, and 2°25 
feet wide, which is also the thickness of the walls. On the 
north side of the doorway, the fourth stone from the bot- 
tom has been taken away by some miscreant. 

St. Kieran, the patron of this church, was no less a 
person than the famous founder of Clonmacnoise, on the 
River Shannon, usually styled “ Mac-an-t-saoir,” 1. e. “the 
son of the carpenter, or artizan,” as it is said his father be- 
longed to that trade. He was born in the reign of Mur. 
rough, son of the Christian Princess, Earca (Keating, vol. 
li., p. 27), about A. D. 507. His parents were Beon and 
Darerca, who belonged originally to Ulster, but afterwards 
settled in Meath, where St. Kieran was born. The saint 
was educated by Finian, of Clonard, and having in 534 ob- 
tained testimonials from that great seat of learning, he re- 
paired to the monastery of Nennedius, situated in one of 
the islands in Lough Erne; there his stay was short, as 
soon after he removed to West Aran, then under the super- 
intendence of St. Endeus. According to O’Flahertie and 
Ussher, the saint left Aran in A. D, 538 ; but Lanigan as- 
signs his departure to the year 541. In 548 he established 
the monastery of Clonmacnoise on a piece of land given to 
him by King Dermot, and on the 9th of September in the 
following year he was cut off by a plague. His name and 
memory were highly revered both in Ireland and Scotland. 
Lanigan says, “St. Kieran was justly reckoned among the 
futhers of the Irish Church.” 

A little to the N.N. W. of Cross, a hamlet two and a 
half miles east of Cong, are the ruins of Killfraughaun, built 


1 Kilbride’s ‘‘ History of the West Aran Islands.” 
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at the foot of a small hill, and close to the large spring 
that supplies the Cross river with water. Of this church 
there now remains the foundation of the east wall, and part 
of the north, south, and west walls, with the primitive door- 
way in the latter. Inside, protruding about a foot from 
the south wall, and about 4 feet from the ground, three 
stone corbels were observed that would seem to have been 
used to support either a shelf or a gallery... The church 
is 15°33 feet wide, by 22:5 feet long, the north and south 
walls being 2°33 feet thick, and the gables 2 feet. The 
doorway (fig. 16, Pl. II.) is 5°33 feet high, 2 feet wide 
at bottom, and 1°75 feet at top, being covered by a single 
stone 3°25 feet long, 18 inches high, and 2 feet wide. On 
the south pier a flat slab was placed to raise it to a simi- 
lar height to that on the north and in the latter the second 
stone from the bottom is now gone. 
Of the patrons of this church Sir W. Wilde says :— 


‘Of St. Fraughaun, if such a personage existed here, we know no- 
thing; and our annals, calendars, martyrologies, and the saints’ lives, make 
no mention of him. The ancient name of the church, and one which is 
still living among the old people is ‘ Kill-ard-creave-na-Naoimh ;’ lite- 
rally ‘the church of the high branch of the saints.’ ”’ 


More than half a mile 8S. W. of Killfraughaun, and two 
miles east of Cong, are the ruins of Killursagh. This 
church, also dedicated to St. Ursagh or Fursagh, is 22°5 feet 
long, by 16°5 feet wide, and of it there now remains the 
foundations of the west wall, with part of the north, south, 
und east (see fig. 15, Pl. II.). The doorway is said to have 
been perfect about thirty years ago, but was pulled down 
about that time, as “the stones were wanted as quoins 
in a neighbouring cabin !” however, the east gable with the 
window still remains. The window (see figs. 1 and 2, PI. 
IV.) is 21 inches high on the outside, 9 inches wide at bot- 
tom, and 4 inches at top, widening on the inside to 2 feet at 
bottom, and 1 foot at top. On the outside it is covered by 
a single large stone in which the arch is cut, while on the 
inside there are four stones, with part ‘of the circle cut in 


1 Sir William Wilde, when describing which yetremain.’’ However, no trace of 
this church, says of these corbels: ‘‘ It was me corbels in the north wall now appear. 
divided into an upperand lower apartment  ‘‘ Lough Cornb, its Shores and its Islands ; 
by a flat floor, some of the corbels of with Notices of Lough Mask,” p. 155. 
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each ; the sill is formed of one large stone splayed away on 
the inside, the splay widening as it recedes from the out- 
side ; on the inside are two large Jong supporting stones, 
between which there once seemed to have been a flag that 
continued the slope from the termination of the splay to 
the inside of the wall. 

On one of the promontories extending into the south 
part of Lough Mask, and about three miles north-west of 
Cong is Ross Hill Abbey. This structure is mentioned in 
O’F lahertie’s history,’ and called the parish church of Ross, 
“whereof St. Brendan is patron.” It would appear to have 
been a considerable settlement, as the foundations of 
various buildings can be traced, but the old church is all 
that now remains in any state of preservation. The church 
originally would seem to have been about 21°5 feet wide 
by 38 feet long (sce fig. 18, Pl. III.), but afterwards it was 
considerably lengthened toward the east, being now 66 feet 
long. All of this enlarged structure, however, may not 
have been used for a church, as a chamber 18 feet wide 
was cut off at the west end of the building. In the south 
Cyclopean wall there was inserted, about 10 feet from the 
south-west corner, a semicircular arched doorway 3 fect 
wide, and, perhaps, also at the same time, a little towards 
the east, a square window of sawn stone work similar to 
the stone work in the church at Annaghdown, on the east 
shore of Lough Corrib. This square window was after- 
wards replaced by a pointed arched doorway of rude rub- 
ble masonry, and at present only the east jamb of the win- 
dow is preserved. 

Of the Cyclopean work there remains part of the south 
and north walls, with the west gable and the primitive 
doorway but the upper part of the gable has been remo- 
delled ; and in the recent additions there is a slit window 
18 inches high, by 6 inches wide at top, and 8 inches at 
bottom. The Cyclopean doorway is 6 feet high, 2°75 feet 
wide at bottom, and narrowing to 2 feet at top, being 
covered by a single stone 5 feet long, 1 foot high, and 3:25 
feet wide, which is also about the thickness of the three 
Cyclopean walls. (Sce fig. 19, Pl. IIT.). 


1“ West Connaught,” p. 49. 
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St. Brendan, sometimes called of Clonfert, at other 
times of Kerry, and after whom the Brandon Hills in that 
county are named, is famous for a mysterious voyage he 
made between the years A. D. 540 and 550 ; this voyage 
occupied about seven years, and during it he is distinctly 
stated to have discovered an unknown land. From the 
length of time spent on the voyage, the position and fea- 
tures of the new country, with other descriptive marks 
given by him, some learncd men have come to the conclu- 
sion that America was discovered by him more than a 
thousand years before the birth of Columbus. Giraldus 
Cambrensis says: “ There is an island called Aran, situated 
in the western part of Connaught, and consecrated to St. 
Brendan.” In this he is in error, as St. Brendan had no 
connexion with Aran except as tradition reports his hav- 
ing visited it twice during the life time of Endeus ; the last 
visit being in A. D. 540, a short time previous to his de- 
parture on his great voyage.' 

On the west of Lough Mask are the island and abbey 
of Inishmaine. Eminent archeologists consider it to be 
of the twelfth century, but in the north wall of the nave 
is a doorway nearly of a similar type to those of the pri- 
mitive churches, the principal difference between it and 
them being, that it has two stones covering it, while all 
the others in the neighbourhood of these lakes have only 
one; moreover, it looks towards the north instead of the 
west ; this last objection is, however, more apparent than 
real, as it might have belonged to the ancient church of 
St. Cormac, on which site the abbey is said to have been 
built, and in that case the doorway would have been 
adapted to its present site. None of the walls of the pre- 
sent structure are truly Cyclopean ; for although the ma- 
sonry is peculiar, the wall being built of large stones set on 
edge, and few or none of them being thorough bonds, yet 
the spaces between the outside and inside tiers are regu- 
larly built, not grouted.? 


' Kilbride’s ‘“‘ History of Aran.”’ 

2To me the doorway did not appear to 
be of the same age as the rest of the struc- 
ture, as its work did not seem to tally with 
the work of the adjoining wall; however, 
against this idea I must allow that in one 


of the abbeys east of Lough Corrib (which 
I do not now remember), I observed one 
of these Cyclopean doorways. I may 
add that the Earl of Dunraven, who visited 
this abbey in company with the Rev. 
James H. Todd, D. D., Dr. Stokes, Sir W. 
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This Cyclopean doorway, of which fig. 20, Pl. III. 
is an elevation of the south face (inside), is 5:5 feet high, 
25 feet wide at bottom, and 2 feet at top. As before men- 
tioned, it is covered by two stones, the inside or south stone 
being four feet and three quarters long, while the outside 
is only four feet. 

In the neighbourhood of Lough Carra, and also on 
many of the islands therein, are the ruins of small churches, 
but in such a state of dilapidation that it would be now 
difficult to determine their original style of construction. 
On the west shore of the townland of Killkieran are the 
ruins of two churches, about half a mile apart, undoubtedly 
Cyclopean in style. ‘The most southern of these, which 1s 
in the village of Kilkieran, and called St. Kieran’s Church, 
is much dilapidated, as there remain only parts of the south- 
east and north walls, the rest having been pulled down to 
build the houses in the village. This church would scem 
to have been 24 feet wide, and about 39 feet long, the walls 
being 3 feet thick. The more northern church (about 
which no tradition exists—not even the name of the patron 
saint could be learned) is more perfect, as portions of the 
four walls remain, with the northern half of the doorway 
in the west gable. This doorway (see fig. 22, Pl. III.), ap- 
pears, from what now exists, to have been 4°75 feet high, 
1:66 feet wide at bottom, and 1°33 feet at top. The church 
was originally 21 feet wide, and 49 feet long, but more 
recently, at the south-east corner, a small rectangle, 3 feet 
wide and 15 feet long, was added to it (see fig. 21, Pl. III.). 
A description of the Plates which illustrate the two parts 
of this paper will be found over leaf. 


W. Wilde, &c., write: ‘‘We examined north door to be of the same age as the 
Inishmaine cluscly. . . . I believe the — rest of the church.” 
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Fig. 10. 
Fig. 11. 
Fig. 12. 


Fig. 13. 
Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


Fig. 16. 


Fig. 18. 
Fig. 19. 
Fig. 20. 
Fig. 21. 
Fig. 22. 


Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


Pratt I, 


. Ground plan of Port-a-carron church. 

. Doorway of Port-a-carron church. 

Ground plan of Temple-beg-na-neeve. 

. Restored interior of the east window of St. Breacan’s church. 
. Restored doorway of Temple-beg-na-neeve. 

. Ground plan of St. Breacan’s church. 

. Bullaun at St. Breacan’s church. 


Puate II. 


Ground plan of the old part of Killdaree. 
West gable of Killdaree. 

Restored doorway of Killdaree. 

Ground plan of Killkieran. 

Restored doorway of Killkiecran. 

Ground plen of Killursagh. 

Restored doorway of Killfraughaun. 


Pirate III. 


Ground plan of the old part of Rosshill abbey. 
Restored doorway of Rosshill abbey. 

Restored doorway in north wall of Inishmain abbey. 
Ground plan of Killkieran, north. 

Restored half doorway of Killkieran, north. 


Puate IV. 


Restored exterior of the cast window of Killursagh. 
Restored interior of the east window of Killursagh. 
Restored exterior of the east window of St. Breacan’s church. 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


AT the GenERAL MeetTING, held in the apartments of the 
Association, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, 
October the 21st (by adjournment from the 7th), 1868, 


The Very Rev. The Dean of Leiauuin in the Chair, 
The following new Members were elected :— 


Edward Wilmot Williams, Esq., Herringston, Dorches. 
ter; and W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., F.S. A., British Museum, 
London: proposed by the Earl of Enniskillen. 

Sir Arthur E. Guinness, Bart., M. P., Dublin ; Sir John 
Benson, Monte Notte, Cork ; Rev. Henry M‘Clintock, Mac- 
lonrigh Glebe, Macroom ; W. Deane Seymour, Esq., J. P., 
Wilmount House, Queenstown ; The Rev. John Cullinan, 
P. P., Macroom; Henry Franks, Esq., 76, Patrick-street, 
Cork; Dominick Ronayne Sarsficld, Esq., J. P.. Dough- 
cloyne House, Cork; Joshua Hargrave, Esq., Architect, 
Warren’s-place, Cork ; and Henry Hill, Esq., Architect, 
22, George’s-streect, Cork : proposed by R. R. Brash, I’sq., 
M.R.I. A. 

Rev. W. Denham, Clover-hill, Randalstown ; and Tho- 
mas Smith, Esq., 33, Castle-strect, Belfast : proposed by 
G. V. Du Noyer, Esq. 

Ralph Westropp, Esq., Rookhurst, Monkstown, Cork ; 
and Mr. F. M. Spong, Carlow: proposed by Robert Day, 
Jun., Esq., F.S. A. 

James Sheane, Esq., Mountmellick : proposed by W. 
O’ Driscoll, Esq. 

The Rev. J. F. Ryland, M. A., The Mall, Waterford ; 
John C. Kieran, Esq., J. P., Rathbrist, Louth ; and George 
J. Mackesy, Esq., M. B., 38, Lady-lane, Waterford : pro- 
posed by the Rev. G. IT. Reade. : 
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Daniel De la Cheroise, Esq., Manor House, Donaghadee, 
county Down ; Thomas Henry Purdon, Esq., 5, Welling- 
ton-place, Belfast ; Mrs. A. E. Harrison, 35, Queen-street, 
Belfast ; James W. Valentine, Esq., Fort William Park, 
Belfast ; James P. Kirk, Esq., Fort William Park, Belfast ; 
Charles Coates, Esq., 9, Donegal-place, Belfast ; John Mac- 
aulay, Esq., Larne, county Antrim; John Lowry, Esq., 
White Abbey, Belfast; and Henry MacCormac, Esq., M. D., 
7, Fisherwick-place, Belfast: proposed by C. D. Purdon, 
Esq., M. D. . 

A. Fitzgibbon, Esq., Belfield House, Hook, Surbiton, 
Surrey : proposed by Maurice Fitzgibbon, Esq. 

The Rev. Thomas Morrow, Tralee: proposed by J. W. 
Busteed, Esq. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Leahy, Archbishop of Cashel and 
Emly : proposed by Maurice Lenihan, Esq. 

Michael J. Crean, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 54, Stephen’s- 
green, Dublin; and Morgan W. J. Butler Kavanagh, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, 51, Mountjoy-square, South, Dublin : 
proposed by M. O'Donnell, Esq., Q. C. 

J. Ledlie Riggs, Esq., M. D., Armagh ; Eugene Shine, 
Esq., Seville-lodge, Kilkenny; M. J. Barrington Ward, 
Esq., B. A., F. R. G.S., &c., 14, Alfred-street, Belfast ; and 
John Ward, Esq., Ulster Works, Belfast : proposed by the 
Rev. J. Graves. 

Edward Carr, Esq., Camlin, New Ross: proposed by 
the Rev. N. R. Brunskill. 

James O’Flaherty, Esq., J. P., Aran Island, Galway : 
proposed by the Rev. W. Kilbride. 

John M'‘Cartan, Esq., Warrington, Lurgan: proposed 
by Mr. Prim. 

The Rev. J. Graves, on the part of the Committee ap- 
pointed at the July Mecting to make such arrangements as 
might be practicable for the preservation of the Tower of 
St. Francis’ Abbey, reported that, although the subscrip- 
tion entered into had not amounted to a sum sufficient to 
carry out all that was necessary, even on the most econo- 
mical scale, still, as winter was coming on, and there was 
the greatest danger in further delay, the Committee thought 
it advisable, at least, to prop the tower at once. With this 
view they had got two strong metal pillars cast at Water- 
ford, at an expense of £24, and these were now in course 
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of being erected under the south side of the tower arch, 
where the masonry was giving way. There had been some 
difficulty experienced in getting a secure foundation for 
the bases of these pillars, the ground being soft alluvial 
soil; but he was glad to report that this difficulty had 
been overcome, and, so far as the erection of the pillars, the — 
work would be completed in a few days. But much more 
remained to be done; the mason work of the southern 
hanch of the tower required to be made good, and it was 
to be hoped that those of the people of Kilkenny, who had 
not yet subscribed, would contribute towards this work. 
The funds in hand would not have sufficed to enable them 
to go even as far as they had progressed with the work, 
but for the liberality of Mr. Ek. Smithwick—already a 
large subscriber in inoney—in supplying scaffolding and 
the aid of men in his employment skilled in operations of 
the kind. They were also much indebted to Mr. Middleton 
for personally superintending and directing the work in the 
most able manner. He hoped that at the January Meet- 
ing he might be able to report on the part of the Com. 
mittee that they had received sufficient means in the in- 
terim, and had done all that was necessary for securing 
the stability of this interesting monument of ancient archi. 
tectural taste and skill in Kilkenny. 

Mr. Graves said he had also to report as to the work 
doing at Clonmacnoise. A few years since the Society had 
expended to the amount of £109 in repairs and restora- 
tions at the famous Seven Churches there, and what had 
been done at the time was already on record in their 
“Journal.” However, one necessary work had remained 
over, for want of incans—the securing of the cap of the 
lesser Round Tower, which had at some remote period 
been stricken with lightning, and the action of the weather 
had been gradually disintegrating the shattered mason 
work, so that the courses of stone were, from time to time, 
falling off. Since then subscriptions had come in for the 
special work of securing the cap of the tower, and a con- 
tract for the purpose had been made with a builder of 
Shannon-Bridge, named Egan, whose tender was the most 
satisfactory. Scaffolding was the principal expense, as 
some of the original stones were there, for them to re-set. 
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It was arranged that any new stones necessary to be sup- 
plied should be of a different kind—the old were calcarious 
sandstone: the new were to be limestone. He had just 
returned from making an inspection of the work, as it was 
progressing, at Clonmacnoise, and he was glad to be able 
to say that it was going on very satisfactorily. All the old 
stones that remained were already re-set in their former 
position, and what should necessarily be new was being 
done in a proper way. When this should have been car- 
ried out, he might safely say that everything had been 
done to put the ruins of Clonmacnoise in a safe state for 
centuries to come. The following were the subscriptions 
received towards securing the cap ‘of the tower :-— 


The late Sir Arthur Magenis, G.C.B., : . £10 
E. Wilmot Williams, Esq., ; : , 10 
John Malone, Esq., J. P., . : : : ; 10 
Lord Castlemaine, : , eka ; 


The Earl of Dunraven, 

The Bishop of Meath, 

The Bishop of Limenick, 

The Dean of Ossory, . ‘ 

The Dean of Westminster, : 

R. E. Moony, Esq., The Doon, . 
Rev. Dr. Jebb, Peterstow, Hereford, 
Rev. C. A. Vignoles, 

Mrs. J. Vignoles, 

Charles H. Foot, Esq., 

John D. Lauder, Esq,, 

Rev. M. O'Farrell, P. P., 

Mrs. Moony, The Doon, 

Rev. K. Egan, P. P., 

Mr. Kieran Egan, 
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Miss Moony, The Doon, . 10 
Rev. Sir E. Armstrong, Bart., 10 
Thomas Mulock, Esq., 10 
W. Delany, Esq., 10 
Henry Daly, Esq., 10 
George Daly, Esq., 10 
Captain Tarleton, 10 
Colonel Bushe, and Friends, 10 
J. H. Bracken, Esq., . 10 
Edward M: aunsell, Esq., 0 5 


qoooocooooqooooqoocoeococoocooqooeooorworwcorwcCeococoOo lO 


Edward Gray, Esq. soe : 0 5 
The Rev. J. W. dole of Ballycastle, county of 
Antrim, and Brockley Court, Bristol, in sending a sub- 
scription towards the works at St. Francis’ Abbey, through 
the Rev. J. Graves, suggested that the Association ought 
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to “start a national petition to Parliament for an annual 
grant of money, to be laid out under a Committee of An- 
tiquaries, in tlre preservation of the ruins of ancient Irish 
buildings.” Mr. Hardinan said, he was sure men of all 
parties and religious views would unite on such a common 
ground as this; and the necessity of State interference was 
very obvious. He had recently seen an ancient abbey in 
his neighbourhood crumbling to ruin, the expenditure of 
£5 upon which would preserve it for centuries to come. 
He would willingly expend that sum upon it from his own 
purse, but his offering to do so would be esteemed a “ med- 
dlesome” thing of a private individual. 

The proposal received the fullest concurrence of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Prim said, before they passed from Mr. Hardman’s 
suggestion, he might properly refer to a subject of a simi- 
lar character. Two of the Poor Law Boards of Unions in 
the county of Kilkenny—Urlingford and Callan—having 
determined to become “ Burial Boards,” under the Act of 
Parliament permitting them to do so, had arranged for the 
enclosing of a number of ancient churchyards in their re- 
spective Unions, to prevent cattle trespassing therein, and 
protect the graves of the dead from desecration. An old 
and zealous member of the Society, the Rev. Philip Moore, 
P. P., Johnstown, county of Kilkenny, suggested to the 
Honorary Secretaries of this Association the possibility of 
a greater desecration resulting than that sought to be 
guarded against, if the contractors used the stones of the 
ruined churches as building materials in constructing the 
new cemetery walls. They had immediately, thereupon, 
communicated on the subject with members of this Asso- 
ciation connected with the two Boards of Guardians in 
question ; and Major St. George, Vice-Chairman of the 
Urlingtord, and Mr. Cody, Deputy Vice-Chairman of the 
Callan Board, both Members of the Association, had, ac- 
cordingly, brought the subject under the notice of the 
Boards with which they were respectively connected, by 
whose influence it was arranged that the contractors should 
be bound, under a serious penalty, not to interfere or make 
use of any portion of the ruins of the old churches, or any 
monument or sculptured stone found in the burying. 
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grounds, in the erection of the enclosing walls. So far, 
they had taken care of the immediate district in which the 
Association was centered; but as theirs was a national 
and not merely a local society, they were bound to look 
beyond Kilkenny, and take care of the archxological in- 
terests of the country at large. He begged leave to sug- 
gest that if the meeting adopted a resolution authorising 
the Secretaries to apply to the Poor Law Commissioners 
to aid them in this matter, it might have a very impor- 
tant effect. If the Commissioners could be induced to 
embody in one of their general circulars to the various 
Boards of Guardians throughout Ireland a suggestion that, 
whenever any of them resolved to become a “ Burial Board,” 
it would be desirable, in order to preserve existing national 
monuments, that they would include a stringent clause in 
the bonds of contractors against the injuring, or using as 
building materials, any of the ruins of old churches or an- 
cient tombs or sculptured stones, no doubt such a circular 
would, in a large degree, sccure the same general result as 
had attended the applications to the Urlingford and Callan 
Boards. 

The proposition was, on the motion of the Rev. C. A. 
Vignoles, seconded by Dr. Barry Delany, fully adopted by 
the meeting, and the Honorary Secretaries were requested 
to communicate on the subject with the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 

“ Archeologia,” Vol. XLI., Part 2: presented by the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. 

“Sussex Archeological Collections,” Vol. XX.: pre- 
sented by the Sussex Archeological Society. 

“The Archeological Journal,” published under the di- 
rection of the Central Committee of the Royal Archeolo- 
gical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 96: pre. 
sented by the Institute. 

“Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society,” Vol. IL, Part 9: presented by the So- 
ciety. 

“The Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion,” September 30, 1868: presented by the Association. 
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“ Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” Vol. X., 
Part 2: presented by the Academy. 

‘¢ Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological Society,” 
Part 5: presented by the Society. 

“ Journal of the Statistical and Social Enquiry Society 
of Ireland,” Parts 24, 25: presented by the Society. 

“ Aarbroger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie,” 
udgiven af det Kongelige Nordiske Oldsckrift-Selskar, 1867, 
fjerde heft, 1868, forste heft, and “ Tilleeg til Aarbroger for 
Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie,” Aargang, 1867, udgift 
af det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskar : presented by 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarics, Copenhagen. 

“The Builder,” Nos. 1255-1341, inclusive: presented 
by the Publisher. 

“The Irish Builder,” Nos. 197-212, inclusive : pre- 
sented by the Publisher. 

“The Reliquary,” Nos. 33, 34: presented by the Edi- 
tor, Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq. 

“On Subaéreal Denudation, and on Cliffs and Escarp- 
ments of the Chalk and the Lower Tertiary Beds.” By 
William Whitaker, B. A. (London), F. G. 8.; Hertford, 
1867: presented by the Author. 

“ Daim Liace (Duleck), its Origin and Meaning.” By J. 
O’Beirne Crowe, Dublin, 1867: presented by the Author. 

“St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland in the Third Century.” 
By R. Steele Nicholson: presented by the Author. 

“The Irish Reformation, or the Alleged Conversion of 
the Irish Bishops at the Accession of Elizabeth,” &c.  B 
W. Maziere Brady, D.D., fifth edition, London, 1867: 
presented by the Author. 

“ Forty-eighth Report of the Council of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Socicty:” presented by the Society. 

An iron hinge-hook from one of the windows of thic les- 
ser Round Tower of Clonmacnoise: presented by the Rev. 
C. A. Vignoles. 

In connexion with this last presentation, Mr. Graves 
stated that the square headed stone window frames of the up- 
per stories of the tower were worked externally with sunken 
reveals for the reception of shutters. The iron hooks on 
which the hinges swung had always been visible from the 
ground, but viewed in that way, of course it might be sup. 
posed possible that they had been inserted at a compara. 
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tively modern period. However, having the advantage of 
-the scaffolding put up at present for repairing the cap, he 
was enabled to examine these hooks, and he found that their 
ends were turned back as in that now before them, and 
represented in the plate which faces this page, and that they 
had been regularly let into the stone work at the building 
of the tower, grooves having been made in the beds of the 
stones to receive them, into which they were leaded, except 
in one instance, where he found the hook sufficiently loose 
to be drawn out with the hand—the mortar having been 
weathered out of the wide joint. He had advised Mr. 
Vignoles to deposit this hinge-hook in the museum, as there 
were so many others in situ. The existence of these irons, 
and in a perfect state of preservation, in a Round Tower, 
with which they were obviously coeval, seemed to him as 
serving, even without the additional evidence of other kinds 
which might be adduced, to show that these structures could 
not be of the fabulous antiquity which some insisted on as- 
signing to them. 

Mr. Prim, whilst agreeing with Mr. Graves in objecting 
to the almost pre-historic theory of the origin of our Round 
Towers, said it should be admitted that the lesser tower at 
Clonmacnoise was obviously, if not the latest, one of the 
latest in date existing in Ireland. 

Mr. Graves said, that was so; and the use of hinged 
window shutters might be taken as an advance in ideas of 
comfort in making use of the tower. The tower was built 
in connexion with the wall of a twelfth century church, of 
which it formed a coeval part. ‘This fact, however, did not 
seem to have much weight with some of the advocates of the 
Pagan origin of our Round Towers. He chanced to meet 
at Clonmacnoise a few years since the author of the latest 
book on the Irish Round Towers, Mr. Marcus Keane—a gen- 
tleman who ascribed the building of these structures to the 
“Cuthites.” Having heard Mr. Keane express his opinion 
of the immense age of the Round Towers, he (Mr. Graves) 
drew his attention to the lesser tower of Clonmacnoise, 
and suggested that there could be no doubt of the church 
to which it was attached being as old as the tower. Mr. 
Keane at once assented, and then declared his belief that 
the church, with all its late Romanesque details, was 
a Pagan temple! Of course there was no use in carry- 
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ing the discussion any further. The excavations at the base 
of this tower, for putting up scaffolding poles, had proved 
that, like the Kilkenny Round Tower, its lower courses had 
been laid on the churchyard earth, and amidst previously 
formed graves of the dead. The only foundation was a 
course of large undressed stones about two feet in depth, 
Saale several inches beyond the external wall-face. 
e (Mr. Graves) had communicated the existence of these 
iron hinge-hooks to the Rev. Dr. Todd and to the Bishop 
of Limerick. The former, in reply, wrote:—“I am de- 
lighted to hear that you are still at the old work: your dis- 
covery of the iron hook in the window of the tower 1s most 
important and curious. I always thought that tower to 
belong to the twelfth century.” 
The Right Rev. Dr. Graves, Bishop of Limerick, also 
wrote in connexion with the same subject :— 


‘‘T think the iron hinge-hook ought to be kept out of the tower, and 
deposited in a museum, along with such a drawing and description as 
would clearly indicate its history. The finding of it was very interesting ; 
but I cannot hope that any fresh evidence or argument, no matter how con- 
clusive, will produce an effect upon the minds of those who advocate the 
Pagan origin of these structures.”’ 


A collection of flint flakes from the neighbourhood of 
Belfast: presented by Robert Day, Jun., Esq., F.S.A. Mr. 


Day made the following communication :— 


‘‘T have much pleasure in presenting to the Museum some flint flakes 
from the neighbourhood of Belfast. Attention was first drawn to them 
by Mr. William Gray, who is a member of this Association, and Se- 
cretary of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club. He found them in a raised 
beach adjoining the shore of Belfast Lough, at Kilroot, a station of the 
Carrickfergus and Larne Railway. 

‘‘They were first noticed by him in some ballasting that was used in 
repairing the railway; and, on his asking where it was obtained, he was 
directed to the gravel bank, some twenty fect high, where he found several 
specimens of chipped and worked flints imbedded. Since then he has 
found them in various places around Belfast, on the sea shore, in the tilled 
fields, and in greatest number along the chalk outcrop. Some of these 
specimens I found myself, in company with Mr. Gray, last summer, in a 
field adjoining the Ormeau Bridge, Belfast.'. They comprise some well- 


' They have been found in the gravel at 
both sides of Belfast Lough. They are in 
any quantity at Larne, and are common 
over Island Magee and the slopes below 
the chalk along the coast to Ballintoy. 
At the latter place chipped flints were 
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found with them, at the south side of Bel- 
fast Lough; they are very abundant at 
Holywood, and they occur over the shore 
and islands of Strangford Lough; they 
have also beon found at Greencastle, on 
the south coast of Down. 
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formed knives and lance-heads, flint cores or nuclei, from which the lanee- 
heads, &c., were struck, thumb flints, resembling those found in the 
Yorkshire Wold barrows, and rude scrapers. In the same field, lying on 
the surface, was found a fine celt of altered lias, 54 inches long, and 3 
inches wide, now in my collection; and Mr. Gray obtamed another of 
similar material, and a portion of a polished flint adze. 

‘‘These primitive worked flints have a distinct character: the under 
side shows a smooth surface, with a bulb, known as the bulb of percus- 
sion; the upper surface exhibiting a counter depression, and various 
chippings, which give them the pecultar form 80 well known to collectors; 
some are leaf-shaped, with a high mid-rib, while others are chipped away 
at the base for the reception of a handle or shaft. They are similar in 
form to those from Lough Neagh, a few of which are already in your 
Museum, but they differ in colour; the latter are invariably a dark brown 
flint, while the former are either a pure white or a rich cream colour, and 
are coated with a fine glaze resembling those from Danish Kjokenmod- 


dings.” 

Impressions of the corporate and ‘provost’s seals of 
Tralee, county of Kerry: presented by William Hilliard, 
Esq., Cahirslee, Tralee. ‘The larger, or corporate seal, was 
13 inches wide, and bore in the field an embattled tower, 
over it the imperial crown, and the letters 1. rR. ; below the 
tower, TRALY; with this legend round the verge—vis UNITA 
ForTIOR. ‘The provost’s seal, which was much worn, was 
simply a castle, triple towered, and under it the word TRAL- 
LEE ; both scemed to be of the age of James I., by whom the 
town was incorporated. Mr. Hilliard remarked that it was 
remarkable that the name of the town was spelled diffe- 
rently on both the seals, and also differently from the 
modern form TRALEE; having had many opportunities of 
examining old documents connected with the town, he had 
never seen the name spelled as on the small seal, whilst the 
spelling on the Jarge one is that usual till about 1740. These 
seals had been forgotten since the passing of the Municipal 
Corporation Act, and only turned up a short time ago. 

A specimen of the “money of necessity” coined by 
Charles I., found in the neighbourhood of Fethard : pre- 
sented by T. K. Lynn, Esq., Inyard, Fethard, county of 
Wexford. 

A New Ross token, in good preservation, having the 
legend, “‘ The diligent hand maketh rich, Ross,” and the 
date, 1673: presented by Mr. J. Connell, Kilkenny. 

The original parchment lease of the lands of Mount 
Arran (now known as Mount Woolsey), alias Crosclogh, 
Reglas, Oragh, and Ballymangart, contuining 799 acres, 2 
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roods, plantation measure ; also 14 acres of the lands of 
Tullowphelim, all lying in the barony of Rathvilly, and 
county of Carlow; made by the second Duke of Ormonde 
to Thomas Greene, of Rahera, county of Carlow, at a pep- 

er-corn rent. The document was dated the 23rd of 
March, in the second year of Queen Anne’s reign, and the 
Duke’s seal and signature were in good preservation : pre- 
sented by the Rev. James Hughes, Maynooth. 

Three interesting photograplis, representing the more 
remarkable of the ancient crosses at Kilkieran, county of 
Kilkenny, and the Round Tower, and sculptures on gable 
of the old church, of Ardmore, county of Waterford : pre- 
sented by F. E. Currey, Esq., Lismore. 

A photograph of the magnificent cromleac at Brown's 
Hill, county of Carlow: presented by R. Clayton Browne, 
Esq. 
or. Graves laid before the meeting a silver half-crown 
piece of King William III., which had been found in the 
course of the works for constructing the new iron bridge at 
New Ross. It was brought by the finder to Mr. Sweetman, 
of Castle Annaghs, who had forwarded it to the Society. 

It was resolved by the meeting that a small gratuity 
should be given to the finder. 

Mr. Graves said that he had called on Mr. Jones, the 
acting engineer under the contractor for the erection of the 
iron bridge at New Ross, and had seen in his possession a 
curious brass screw padlock, which had been taken up in 
sinking one of the great hollow cylinders which are to form 
the piers of the bridge ; also, a red deer’s antler, in good pre- 
servation, found by the diver in the mud of the river bottom. 
Mr.Jones informed him that one ortwo fragments of sword- 
blades, but nothing else of any interest, had been found. 

Mr. J. P. Prendergast sent copies of two petitions tran- 
scribed by him from the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. The Parliament of England, being in- 
dignant at the lavish grants of Irish confiscated lands made 
by King William the Third to his favourites, passed an Act 
of Resumption in the tenth and eleventh ycar of his reign, 
and soon afterwards vested the forfeited estates in trustees, 
who were directed to sell them by public cant at Chichester 
House, in College-green, Dublin. 
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The cruelest results followed, as his grantees had leased, 
mortgaged, and sold their grants, all of which were by the 
Act swept away from the innocent purchasers. They ac- 
cordingly presented petitions praying provisos in a new 
Bill, or some other mode of saving them from ruin, and 
these petitions were referred by the House of Commons to 
the Trustees for Sale of Forfeitures, for their report of the 
state of facts in each petition. 

The variety of circumstances mentioned in the peti- 
tions is considerable, and the family and personal details 
very curious and illustrative of the state of the times. 
The petitions and reports amount to over a hundred. 
They are to be found in a volume in the Rawlinson Col- 
lection in the Bodleian Library—Dr. Rawlinson having 
been a Nonjuring bishop who practised as a physician 
at Oxford in the end of the seventeenth, and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century; and besides making col- 
lections of papers of public and historical interest, visited 
(like an Old Mortality) all the grave-yards and churches 
within his reach, and copied the epitaphs and inscriptions. 
The two following petitions offered incidentally some 
interesting particulars concerning the siege of London- 
derry :— 


‘© To the Hon™ the Kn“, Citizens, and Burgesses in Parliament assembled. 
‘¢The humble Petition of Capt. James Roch, 


‘¢ Sheweth,—That he is the person who, in the late siege of London- 
derry, did swim from the English squadron into the city w'* Gen!" Kirk’s 
orders and advice, for w‘* service he was to have had the recompence 
of £3450. 

‘¢In consideracon whereof his Ma“* was pleased to grant him some 
lands and tents in Ireland, w*" Grant bears date the 13" day of Feb’, in 
the 7" year of his Ma" Reigne; but by reason of severall Deeds and 
Settlem™ sett up against your Pet™ title, he was unavoidably involved in 
sev" chargable suites of Law by which the said Grant was of no advantage 
to him. 

‘‘That your Pet’, in Feb’ 1698, came for England, and by Petition to 
his Ma" sett forth his case, w“* was more miserable than before the said 
Grant, hibly praying his Ma‘* to take the same into his tender considera- 
tion. 

‘That his Ma"* was thereuppon pleased to referr the said petition to 
the Lords Justices of Ireland, to examine into the truth of your Pet” alle- 
gacons, and report the same to his Ma‘*. 

‘*That the Lords Justices did cause a very exact inspeCdn to be made 
therein, and did report to his Ma‘, dated at the Castle of Dublin, on the 
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5" day of June, 1699, that they found the Pet™ allegaGéns to be true, and 
as well to be in a worse condiédn than before he had issued the said Grant. 

‘‘That hereby it appearing to his Ma"* that your Pet’ had rec* no 
consideraGon for his said £3450, his Ma“ was gratiously pleased by his 
Warrant, bearing date at Kensington, Nov’, 1699, to grant your Pet’ the 
estate of Andrew Moor, in the county of Cork, and the estate of Walter 
and George Nangle, in the county of Meath, and accordingly your Pet* 
proceeded to pass the Grant under the great Seal; but before it could pass 
a Bill was brought into Parliam‘ for resuming all his Ma Grants in that 
kingdom, w your Pet’ no sooner heard but he came for England and laid 
his case before this Hon* House, who were pleased, in consideraGdn of 
that great and eminent service don by him at Londonderry, to grant him 
a saveing clause for the said Grant or Grants made to him as aforesaid. 

‘* But so it is may it please yo" Hon”, 

'* That the said Grant not passing the Great Seale till the 19% day of 
Aprill, w® was after the Act of Resumption past, the Hon the Trustees 
for Sale of Forfeited Estates in Ireland are of opinion that it still wants the 
confirma¢o6n of this Hon’'* House, & w® out w* y* poor pet’. & his family 
will be utterly ruined; for that the charg in passing & securing the said 
Grants y*° whole not being above £250, that the debt due thereon by 
Mortgages & Ellegitts are now awelled to £2175, for w* Sumes yo" Pet* 
now pays £174 ® ann. Interest Money; as yo" Pet’. is ready to make ap- 
pear to this Hon™ House, so that if not relieved, must perish in a Goale, 
& his poor ffamily be exposed to the greatest miseries, your pet’ owing at 
this time £700, more than the first Grant is worth. 

‘‘'Your Pet’. therefore, hopes that in regard of the great & Emin‘ 
services don by him in swiming to Londonderry at the time of the Siege, 
& the deplorable condicon he now Groans under by regard of a most danger- 
ous Fistula past all cure, & occasioned by wounds and colds received in 
that service by being two nights in the water, may deserve the compassion 
of this Hon’* House by giving yo’. Pet’. a clause to confirm said Grant 
or such other releefe as yo" Hon™. in your great Wisdom shall think most 
fitt, otherwise, he and his poor Family must perish, &c., &c. 


‘¢ James Roca.” 


‘‘ REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 

‘To the, &c., 

‘‘ In obedience to yo" Order of Reference on the annexed Pet" to us 
we have examined the contents thereof, & conceive the facts contained in 
the s* Pet® are true. 

‘s All w, &°.”” 


Rawl. MS., A 253, p. 86. 


Tae State or Coronet Avam Mumray’s Cass. 
“‘ To the Honourable the House of Commons tn Parliament Assembled. 


“In the beginning of the Revolution t Jreland, 1688, I raised a Troop 
of Horse for His Majesty King Wtlliam and the late Queen Mary, and 
the Protestant Interest. 

‘And when the Army was broke about 12 miles from Derry, where 
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he was engaged, the next day after, of the broken troops, there joined 
him 400, which continued with me near King James’s Army when our foot 
fled into Londonderry. 

‘‘ And in some few days after King James with his Army surrounded 
all that part of Derry which lay open from the Sea. The Protestants within, 
before his Army was fully marched up, sent a letter to him, that if he did 
not march speedily into the Town and join them, that Colonel Zundee was 
Articling, and would deliver up the Town to King James. 

‘‘Upon which he began to March, though Intercepted by the Enemies 
Dragoons, which he charged through, with the loss of Eleven of his 
Number. 

‘¢ And coming to the Gate he was soon received in, our Cannon and 
Musqueteers firing upon King James’s Army, who drew off. 

‘Soon after he went with a strong Guard of Soldiers and officers to 
Colonel Lundee, who told him they had Signed to surrender upon honour- 
able Terms, and showed him the Instrument they had Signed, upon which 
he discharged him, and those officers with him, from any such Treaty or 
Parly. 

Afterwards we Marched to the Main Guard and secured the Keys 
of all the Gates and Stores which the said Colonel Murray kept for two 
Days, Colonel Baker then Joining with him, to whom he delivered the 
Keys and whom we chose for our Governor. He had the Command of all 
the Horses; and there were Seven Regiments of Foot. 

‘¢ He was in all the Sallies, which was frequent and successful, till, 
about Eight days before the Jrish Army fled from before Derry, he was 
unfortunately shot through the Body as we pursued the Enemy within 
their Trenches, whom we beat. | 

‘‘ After he recovered of his Wound, ‘continued a Reformed Officer ac- 
cording to the King’s Letters to the Duke Schomberg, till that the Derry 
Officers should be continued in full pay till provided for in equal or better 
Posts. The Copey of which Letters are in readiness to be produced. 

‘‘In 1691, General Deginkell sent him from the Camp to the Lords 
Justicesin Dublin, where he was intrusted with a Commission to Command 
the Militia of the Province of Ulster. The words of which Commission 
was :—‘ Zo all Officers and Soldiers of the Militia within the Province of 
Ulster, and to all Officers and Soldiers of H. M. Army who shall be posted 
tn any part of the said Province with the Militia, that they be obedient to 
your order. Which Commission is in readiness to be produced. 

‘¢ Also Letters of Thanks from General Deginkell tor the Forces under 
his Command, with Directions and Orders, which he also hath. . 

‘¢He never had any reward for all his Services and Sufferings but a 
small Thing from His Majesty which is called Bounty Money, and £20 
from my Lord Cunningsby, and upon the above said Commission served 
three years and seven Months in my Lord Charlemount’s Regiment till 
the Regiment was Broke upon the aforesaid Commission. 

‘‘T Commanded the first Regiment of Horse that served their Majestys 
in Jreland, and the first that we hear of that eat their Horses and tought 
with the rest of the Foot Army against the Enemy during the Siege. 

‘‘There was six Regiments of Foot, and one of Horse which Colonel 
Micklebourn makes no mention of (as he understands), in his Petition, 
which may Merit Consideration of this Honourable House. 

‘«‘ And he having no Estate is brought into considerable Debts, and his 
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Family brought to Ruin and Misery unless relieved by the Justice of this 
Honourable House. 
‘All which ts humbly referred to the 
constderations of the Honourable the 
House of Commons of ENecianp, in 
{1701}. PaRLIAMENT ASSEMBLED.” 


Rawl. MS., A. 253, p. 390. 


Dr. Barry Delany exhibited two views, in Indian ink, of 
Kilkenny towards the close of the last century, which, he ob- 
served, were possessed of not a little interest, not merely 
from their artistic merits, but from the fact of their being the 
sketches of O’ Keeffe, the celebrated dramatist, actor, and art- 
ist. He had recently lighted on these pictures offered for sale 
in a broker's shop in Dublin. The name of the delineator 
was partially defaced on one of the pictures, being half cut 
away, but it was preserved on the other, and was clearl 
“ J. O'Keeffe, del.” The views were taken, one from Wind. 
gap-hill, the other from the north showing the old tower 
of St. Mary’s Church, and other ancient features of the 
city since removed. It would be at once seen that the two 
drawings fully corresponded with the notice of them given 
by O'Keeffe himself, in his “ Recollections,” published in 
1826, when he was avery old man. The passage of the 
work referring to Kilkenny contained also some curious 
and interesting gossipping matter, irrespective of the re- 
ference to the pictures, and was worth being read at large. 
It was as follows :— 


‘‘On entering Kilkenny, from Dublin, you come to Windgap-hill, and 
look down upon the city. From this spot I took one of my views: close 
by, on the left hand, I had the Mall, and Ormonde castle rising over it 
and the river, which is here very narrow; and on the nght hand the 
meadows, garden, and college where Congreve had his education: the hill 
indeed, is a wind-gap, for I had a great deal of trouble in arranging my 
table and papers, I took my other view of Kilkenny from the far end of 
the city, over a bridge. In this, the cathedral to my right, was my 
nearest grand object, and Ormonde castle was at a distance. Some years 
after, passing through Kilkenny, I dined with Fynn, the printer and 
publisher of the Newspaper there, a very friendly young man; and in the 
room were hung my two identical vicws framed and glazed. I was also 
acquainted at Kilkenny with a very worthy character, Mr. Francis Lodge, 
who had been mayor, and was a great friend to the drama, I also took a 
drawing of the two great round lodges at the entrance of Ormonde castle. 
‘Young Beau,’ my comically modesét acquaintance, whom I mentioned 
when at Derry, was also with me at Kilkenny. Herc he fixed a quarrel 
upon a delicate well-mannered young man, who thought it advisable, for 
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the safety of his own person, to complain him to the mayor, a remarkably 
rigid magistrate, who granted a warrant, and ‘ Young Beau’ was appre- 
hended in the street. The officers of justice in Kilkenny were, though 
proper in their several duties, of an alarming appearance, being large 
men, with broad silver-laced scarlet waistcoats, three-cocked silver-laced 
hats, and long painted staves. The mayor was in the street, and the 
constables brought ‘Young Beau’ before him, when the accuser re- 
peated his fears. The magistrate gave the delinquent a well-merited 
rebuke, but told him to get bail for his future good behaviour, and 
he would not commit him. ‘ Well, sir,’ said the culprit, with a kind of 
arch whimsical face and manner, ‘to oblige you, I will get bail,’ and was 
walking off. ‘ What’s that?’ said the mayor, ‘to oblige me/ you get 
bail, to oblige me, you young scoundrel !—lay hold on him.’ The formi- 
dable constables instantly took him by the collar. I was present, and the 
plaintiff joined with me in interceding with the mayor: we promised his 
worship that the prisoner should be bailed, and begged him to let him 
amuse the Kilkenny audience that night, in his character ‘ of Peachum,’ 
for which his name was in the play-bills. The magistrate, understanding 
by this who he was, relaxed into good humour; and ‘ Young Beau,’ with 
more lenity than he deserved, was released, and appeared that night in 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ to a full and fashionable audience, among whom 
was Mrs. Butler, of the Castle, mother to the late and present Lord 
Ormond, and the Honourable Charles Butler; Mr. St. George, High Shenff 
of the county, and many others were present. e 


Mr. Prim said, the reference to the shrievalty of “ Mr. 
St. George” served exactly to fix the period of O’Keeffe’s 
making the drawings at 1770; for Thomas St. George, 
Esq., of Kilrush, was sworn High Sheriff of the county of 
Kilkenny, on the 17th of F ebruary, in that year. 

The Right Hon. General Dunne, of Brittas, in allusion 
to a paragraph of a rather wonderful nature then going the 
round of the newspapers, wrote thus to Mr. Graves, as 
Honorary Secretary :— 


‘¢' You will probably see in the Papers a story cognate to that which 
affected to describe the discovery of the ‘ Clonmacnoise’ gold articles now 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. Lest that now put forward 
should for a moment be believed, I may as well state the truth of the case. 
Between the King’s and Queen’s Counties is a lake called Lough Annagh, 
about a mile, or somewhat more, long, and about half a mile broad. In 
it are two Cranoges. We have at Brittas several querns, bones, and four 
or five ancient boats,’ hollowed from logs of timber, found in the lake, 
similar to those still used by the Greeks, and called by them, pevofoXo», 
Lately some boys picked up in the lake near one of the Cranoges, as is 
said, an iron cuirass, a sword, and other arms, I have a musket barrel 


10One of the four canoes found in the sonstown, and was described by him in 
lake is by gift from General Dunne, inthe the ‘“‘ Journal” of the Association, vol. ii., 
possession of Thomas L. Cooke, Esq., Par- _ first series, p. 71. 
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and an axe found at the same time, and I suppose that these latter, as also 
the cuirass (which was sold to a man named Atkins in Tullamore), are 
comparatively modern. I thus account forthem: In the wars of William 
and James (1691), a Major Wood, with 300 foot and 50 horse, surprised 
a portion of the Irish Army encamped on a hill above the lough, and killed 
150 on the spot, took Major Fitzpatrick, who commanded them, prisoner, 
and put the rest to flight. I suppose the owner of the cuirass was brought 
(dead or alive) into the Cranoge, and his armour thrown into the lake; you 
will find the account of the action in ‘Story,’ part 2, page 73. Near the 
place is a curious bog pass made like an American corduroy road, and 
which no doubt is ‘ the tougher of Malahone,’ mentioned by Story.” 


Mr. Graves added, that on his way home from Clon- 
macnoise, the previous Monday, he had stopped some 
hours at Tullamore to examine the articles found in the 
lake, which had been purchased from the finders by Mr. 
Atkins, jeweller, of that town. He found in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Atkins the following articles :— 

1 Cuirass or “breast” of iron, well made, ornamented 
by sunk lines, with projecting pigeon-breast medial 
line. There was a hole in the cuirass, but it seemed 
to have arisen from the natural decay of the metal. 
This piece of armour was undoubtedly of the 17th 
century, and was furnished with a hook and staple, 
to fasten the strap or tongue which secured the 
“back” to the “ breast.” 

1 Match lock barrel, 36 inches long. 

1 Gun barrel of small calibre, 50 inches long. 

3 Pistol barrels. 

38 Antique iron keys—may be ancient. 

1 fragment of the brass ornament of a book cover. 

2 Spurs, iron—may be ancient. | 

1 Iron halbert, a fine 16th century specimen. 

1 spade, very rude, iron. 

1 Trowel, iron. 

1 Chisel, do. 

1 Axe, do. 

1 Door-bolt, do. 

1 Skean, or dagger-knife, 13 inches long, no haft, do. 

1 Smalliron dagger with wooden haft, blade of 44 inch- 
es long. 

1 Small knife, iron. 

1 Sword-blade, 26 inches long, do. 
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1 Fragment of sword-blade, 26 inches long, iron. 

1 Spindle-whorl, stone. 

1 Nondescript iron antique, like a smoothing iron. 

1 Bronze ladle. 

1 Bronze spear-head. 

1 Brick rudely formed and well baked, much larger and 
flatter than the modern make; many such at bot- 
tom of lake near Cranoge. 

The swords and gun barrels were found sticking up 

out of the mud of the lake bottom. 

Whilst in Tullamore, he (Mr. Graves) called on a 
very intelligent resident in that town, Mr. Thomas Stanley, 
from whom he had since received the following notice of 
the Cranoge in Lough Annagh :— 


“The home of my boyhood is about two miles from Lough Annagh, 
where I often heard the tradition of the swallowed up town. But I paid 
no attention to the tradition until a friend gave me an account of Mr. 
Cooke’s paper in your ‘ Journal’ relative to canoes found in the ough. I 
had procured a copy of Sir John Lubbock’s work ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ the 
pile islands of which incited me to look out for a pile island. At my first 
visit, I observed two island-like patches rising a little above the water. 
At my second visit, I procured a boat, and found one of them to be a pile 
island. The summer following the year of my voyages, I went to exa- 
mine the shore which runs beside the island, if perchance I might pick 
up stone, or bone, or bronze. To compensate for disappointment in anti- 
quities, I had a healthy mountain breeze to enjoy ; some pretty bits of land- 
scape to look at; a pair of piscatory herons to reconnoitre; and a herd of 
fine cattle to fraternise with; they were ruminating upon the httle cape 
where I sate to munch my crust and quaff lake water. They paid earnest 
attention to me while I gave them to understand that their lot had fallen 
upon better days than the ‘ good ould times’ of the islanders; that if they 
were ‘there beyant’ they would be making roast beef of them in fifteen 
minutes. 

‘‘ When I learned that the articles which were shown to you at Mr. 
Atkins’ had been found about the island, I chid me for my sluggish- 
ness, and marched off at once to see all that might be seen without dis- 
turbing the repose of any part of its materials. As it was on one of the 
hottest days of the year, the temperature of the water was unusually high, 
and -I continued walking through it in the shallows about the island for 
some hours. Of piles which were visible, I reckoned more than one hundred 
and twenty. They were arranged in lines, with spaces of about two feet 
between their lines. Their diameters were about five inches. The island 
sloped gradually into the water in every direction, and the piles, which 
appeared only on one side, accommodated themselves to the slope, being 
generally about one height—a few inches higher than the surface. Two 
‘ Waltonian’ boys came over to try what I might be, and one of them, in 
something like wanton curiosity, pulled up four piles. This gave me an 
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opportunity to observe that they were pointed with a sharp instroment— 
possibly with the small well-tempered iron hatchets, one or two of which 
had been found there a few days previously. 
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Part of Annaghmore Lough enlarged from the Ordnance Survey 6-inch Map, 
showing Cranoge. 


‘* Between the island and the shore there is a submerged tract of about 
thirty feet in diameter, which is strewed over with lumps of stones and 
broken querns; a few piles appearing amongst the debris. There is a 
lesser tract attached to this, or partly isolated, where some well-burnt 
bricks, whole or broken, are mixed with the stones. 

‘‘ One side of the lake is banked by a deep bog, and it is to the growth 
or removal of this bog that the variations in the level of the lake are due. 
The lake is now gradually subsiding, for the Clonaslee people and others 
are digging up the bank for fuel. 

‘‘T never heard the tradition taken by Mr. Cooke from ‘ Lewis’ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary’ of the house on the cranoge, and its being occupied 
by insurgents in 1641. Of course, the piles were always visible on a clear 
day beneath the water. I was ignorant of the so-called tradition until I 
met with it in the ‘Journals’ you sent me.” 


Dr. Ledlie Riggs of Armagh sent the following notice’ 


of “ The Vicar’s Carn” near that city :— 


‘‘ Four miles south-east of Armagh, on an elevated ridge of country, 
stands ‘ The Vicar’s Carn,’ named in Irish, Carn-na-vanachan, probably so 
called from its site having belonged to the old Friary of Armagh.? The 


clooney, barony of Lower Fews, formerly 


1 The notes are by Dr. Reeves.— Eb. 
belonged to the Abbey of St. Peter and St. 


2 So Dr. Stuart says (“ Historical Me- 
moirs of the City of Armagh,” p. 609), but 
it is a mistake. The Friary, or house of 
Franciscans of Armagh, had no property 
in this neighbourhood. Carnavanachan, 
which is a townland in the parish of Kil- 


Paul's, in Armagh, and, after the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses, was ted. to 
Sir Toby Caulfield, ancestor of the present 
Earl of Charlemont, of whose estate it is 


- @ portion. 
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carn stands upon high and elevated ground, which is approached from 
the city by a continued and unbroken ascent. It consists of a mass of 
stones forty-four yards in diameter, not of large size, and all arranged in 
somewhat regular order. In 1799 it was visited by Dr. Browne, Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Rev. John Young, of Mullabrack, who read a pa- 
per before the Royal Irish Academy, descriptive of the carn, and accom- 
panied by an engraving representing the structure.t At that time the 
tumulus was surrounded by a circle of upright stones placed in the earth 
about five or six feet in length, and enclosing the entire structure. On 
one of the stones were found certain characters which Dr. Browne thought 
were Ocham letters, but which have never been satisfactorily determined. 

‘‘In 1815, the late John Bell, a man of antiquarian research and in- 
formation, made an examination of the carn, and the result is given in 
Stuart’s ‘History of Armagh.” Mr. Bell, with infinite labour, removed 
an enormous mass of stones, and opened a wide passage directly through 
its centre. He found only a sewer, which had been formed along the 
bottom of the tumulus, but no cromleac or sepulchral monument. Mr. 
Bell had previously opened above sixty carns, and in each had discovered 
acromlcac, In many of them he had found urns of baked clay, containing 
burned bones, charred and adipose matter. In some carns he discovered 
glass bottles, which proves the great antiquity of the art of glass-making. 

‘‘The present condition of the carn is somewhat similar to what Bell 
left it. The circle of upright stones is entirely removed, and only one 
of them exists, leaning against a small unoccupied house that has been 
erected in the neighbourhood of the carn. On this stone, which is about 
five fect in height, and which is of sandstone, are found some markings, 
but whether the effects of water, or Ogham characters, it is difficult to 
determine. 

‘‘A noble view rewards the traveller who has toiled up the ascent, 
and reached the elevated ground on which the carn stands. Seven coun- 
ties’ are visible to the eye as he looks over the wide expanse of district 
that opens up to his wondering gaze. Away in the far north are seen the 
mountains of Derry, while in the extreme south Sliabh Cuillinn and Kil- 
leavey soar up to the firmament above. What thoughts and meditations 
arise in the mind as we ponder on the time, and recall to memory the 
events of days long past and gone. Was the carn at any time a burial 
ground of the monks of Armagh ?! or was it an erection of a period long 
preceding, to commemorate the burial place of one of Ireland’s old Celtic 
chiefs? Here is a wide field for boundless speculation. It is a strange 
circumstance, that there is no governmental department to take charge of 
similar remains, and shed whatever light can be now afforded on such 
works, and instruct and guide the public. If we had an official who would 
take charge of, and be responsible for our public remains, a great good would 
be accomplished, and a vast impulse given towards their preservation, and 


' The title of the paper is ‘‘ Some Ac- 
count of The Vicar’s Carn in the County 
of Armagh, communicated to the Com- 
mittee of Antiquities, in two letters—one 
from Dr. Browne, Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin; the other from the Rev. 
John Young, Curate of Mullabrack.”’— 
‘Transactions of the Royal Irish Acade- 


my,” vol. viii., Antiquities, pp. 3-9. 

2 As above cited. 

8“ Trangactions, Royal Irish Academy,” 
vol. viii., Antiquities, p. 9. 

‘Never. Itis, as Dr. Riggs subsequent- 
ly conjectures, a structure of Pagan date, 
and probably marks the place of interment 
of some chief who fell in battle. 
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to public enlightenment. Much time and labour must be expended before 
that greatly desired epoch arrives, and relieves the casual observer of such 
random reflections as the present; care must be taken in the selection of 
an individual competent and efficient to discharge the important duties 
of the office, and all risk of jobbing be carefully avoided. 

‘* We may remark, before quitting the subject, that many of the carns 
of Ireland were rifled by the Danes in the eighth century, and it may have 
happened that the Vicar’s carn has been despoiled of its treasures by the 
Northern rovers. They laid their plundering hands on New Grange, near 
Drogheda, and who can say whether or no they devastated and laid waste 
‘The Vicar’s Carn’ of Armagh?’’ 


The Rev. James Graves communicated the following 
document from the Bodleian Library, Oxford, discovered 
by J. P. Prendergast, Esq which had an interest as bearing 
on the coinage of Ireland :— 

‘‘ Ormonde, 

“Wee doe hereby authorize you, our welbeloved Thomas Reade, to 
erect his Ma“. Mint in the Citty of Kilkenny or elsewhere, as you shall 
see or find convenient for the Coyning of gould & silver according to the 
way, maner, & forme formerly vsed in England; and we desire the Major 
& Aldermen of the sd Citty of Kilkenny, or the Major and Aldermen of 
any other Citty or place where you shall come, to furnish and affoord you 
a place convenient to erect his Ma‘. Mint in, and all other theire assist- 
ants w™ fitting & necessary accomiodacons. Dated at Kilkenny, 8° Aug., 
1649.”’ Carte Papers, vol. clxii., p. 12. 

He had communicated the above order of the Marquis 
of Ormonde’s to Aquilla Smith, Esq., M. D., and had re. 
ceived from him the following communication in reference 
to it :— 

‘*T am much obliged to you for the transcript of the Carte Paper, which 
I return. The date of the authority given to Thomas Reade to coin 
‘gould and silver according to the way, manner, and forme, formerly used 
in England,’ is more than seven years subsequent to the order of Council 
in 1642, calling on the citizens of Dublin to send in their plate to be 
coined into money. 

‘IT do not know of any coin in gold or silver of the ‘ forme, formerly 
used in England’ likely to have been coined by Reade. I think the best 
course to adopt is to print the document, and future inquiry may throw . 
some light on it.” 

Mr. Graves said that, as Cromwell took Kilkenny in 
March, 1650, it is probable the contemplated mint was 
never set up. 

The Rev. George H. Reade sent the following notice 
of an ancient Pagan sepulchre, surrounded by a circle of 
stones, situated in the neighbourhood of Dunmore East, 


county Waterford :— 
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“¢ Carrick-a-Dhirra is a rocky hill, a short distance inland from Credan 
Head, about two miles north of Dunmore East, in the county of Water- 
ford. On the summit of this hill, commanding a fine view of Tramore 
Bay on the west, and the Waterford Estuary on the east, is an ancient 
Pagan sepulchre, originally surrounded by a perfect circle of stones, of 
which some idea may be formed from the ground plan here given. 


‘‘T have drawn this plan to a scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot. 
The dotted lines in circle denote the stones now wanting or displaced. 
The covering stones of the cist are represented as restored to their proper 
places, and the position of the supporting side and end stones of same are 
shown by dotted lines; all are of the old red sandstone brecchia, and are 
very coarse and rough. The flags on one side of the grave (seven in num- 
ber) are still in stu, and about two feet high; and two of the covering 
stones (Nos. 4 and 5) remain in their original position. A good many 
years ago, as I have been informed, the grave was rifled by treasure 
seekers ; flags Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were displaced, and the middle one left stand- 
ing up against the southern side of the cist (see plate facing this page).' 
No record remains as to who were the riflers, or what was found; the cist 
seems to have been very imperfectly searched about the middle and towards 
the western end, but the earth is wholly undisturbed at the eastern end un- 
der the two unmoved covering stones. As far as I could prove, it consisted 
of small stones and a very black and friable earth, and were it scientifically 
searched I have no doubt some interesting remains would be found. The 
top of the hill consists of rock, almost solid rock, so that it is not likely 


1 Engraved from a photograph taken by Ernest H. Goold, Esq., C. E. 


SePULCHRAL CIRCLE AND CIsT, CARRBICK-A-DHIRRA, NEAR DUNMORE Easr, 
Co. WATERFORD. 
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Digitized by Google 
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that the grave is deep. The sepulchre is very little known, except to the 
people around, who call it a ‘ giant’s grave.’ Its position is E. and W. 
magnetic; the sepulchre measures 19 feet 2 inches, by 7 feet 6 inches, 
Eleven of the upright stones of the outer circle still stand in their places ; 
broken and buried portions of many of the others are also to be seen, and 
the large stone filling up the western end of the grave remains as origi- 
nally placed; that at the eastern has been partially thrust out. The 
present height of the largest of the standing stones of the outer circle is 
3 feet 8 inches, and its breadth 8 feet, with a thickness of 17 inches. 

‘‘No. 1 covering flag is 5 ft. long by 4 ft. broad, and 20 in. thick at 
the greatest part; No. 2 is 6 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 7 in., and a thickness 
of only 11 in., being the nearest to a flag of any; No. 3 is 6 ft. 9in. by 
4 ft., by 1 ft. 2in.; No. 4 ia 6 ft. Lin. by 3 ft. 8in., by 1 ft. 5 in. ; No. 
6 is 5 ft. 1 in. by 2 ft. 4 in., by 1 ft. 9 in.; the largest of the side flags of 
the grave is 2 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., by 1 ft. Eighteen stones, and por- 
tions of stones of the outer circle may still be counted: it measures 380 ft. 
in diameter. 

‘* No trace or record of the chieftain who once rested here can be ob- 
tained ; but these remuins are very interesting on account of the external 
circle of standing stones. There is a grave such as this at Ballymacscanlon, 
in the county of Louth, and another at Lobbinlee, in the county of Done- 
gal, near Ballyshannon, but neither of them have the outer circle; there 
is another similar grave, also retaining the outer circle, on the north-east 
side of Sliabh Cuillinn, county Armagh. The ruins of Kilmacomb, a very 
small church of about the twelfth century, lie beneath the hill, where 
may still be seen a fine ‘ bullan,’ or rude primitive font. 

‘«The cist is not central, nearly touching the outer circle at the eastern 
side, and we may suppose that it was originally intended that the encircling 
stones, as in many known instances, should form the boundary of a carn 
or mound of stones completely covering thetomb. Whether this design was 
ever carried out, or if completed, by whom or when the carn was removed, 
is now a problem shrouded in the impenetrable mists of prehistoric time.’ 


The Rev. James Graves said that the ancient place of 
interment, described by Mr. Reade, was exceedingly in- 
teresting, not only on account of its encircling ring of stones, 
but because of the name. The cist bore a striking resem- 
blance to one described by Mr. Du Noyer in our ‘ Journal’ 
(Vol. V., p. 498, 2nd series), as being situated at the nor- 
thern end of the parish of Monasterboice, county of Louth, 
which was called by the peasantry “Calliach Dirra’s House,” 
a name which we now find turning up again in this Wa. 
terford locality. ‘ Carrick a Dirra” means “ Dirra’s rock ;” 
and this “Calliach,” or witch, is no other than the witch so 
well known in Irish lore as Calliach Véri, who gave her 
name also to the Lough Crew Hills (Slieve Calliach), the 
site of the most wonderful megalithic sepulchral remains in 
Ireland, the discovery of hich we owe to our fellow-mem- 
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ber, Mr. Eugene A. Conwell, as recorded in the “ Proceed- 
ings” of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Mr. Robert Malcomson, Local Secretary for Carlow, 
who had contributed half the cost of the accompanyin 
engraving, communicated the following notice of the ol 
bridge of Carlow :— 


‘‘The accompanying wood-engraving from the burin of one of our 
most eminent Irish xylographists, Mr. G. A. Hanlon, for whom it was 
drawn upon the block by the late lamented G. V. Du Noyer, Esq., is un- 
doubtedly the only pictorial representation of the ancient bridge of ‘ Ca- 
therlough,’ ever presented to the public. ‘ Grose’s Scenery and Antiquities 
of Ireland’ (Vol. I., page 75) contains an engraving of the castle of Car- 
low, ‘representing the south-west aspect, drawn by Lieutenant Daniel 
Grose, Anno 1792;’ which, however, does not embrace the bridge, then, 
as now, a remarkable feature in the scene, and this it could hardly do in 
the position from which the drawing was taken. In the following year 
the ‘ Anthologia Hibernica,’ in its number for December, 1793, presented 
its readers with an engraving of the castle, taken from a south-western 
position on the Queen’s County side of the river below the town, and 
although the aspect from this point necessarily introduces the bridge, it 
forms.a mere outline in the picture, and affords no idea of the then ex- 
isting structure. 

‘¢ Both the works we have quoted speak in glowing terms of the beauty 
of the scenery on the river spanned by this bridge. Grose, in his brief 
account of the neighbouring town of Leighlin-bridge, tells us, what our 
eyes at the present day assure us, ‘that the River Barrow, running 
through some of the most fertile counties in Ireland, supplies some of the 
most delightful views anywhere to be seen; those on the banks of the 
Shannon may excel them in wildness and grandeur, but the softer fea- 
tures of the other will never want admirers ;’ while the ‘ Anthologia’ con- 
cludes its notice of the castle and town of Carlow by observing, that ‘ it 
must not be omitted that some of the most picturesque and beautiful views 
in Ireland are in the county of Carlow, on the Barrow.’ 

‘‘The drawing, in Indian ink, from which the engraving now presented 
to the Society was taken, is in the hands of the Honorary Curator of the 
Museum of this Association, J. G. Robertson, Esq., who informs us that it 
was found in one of a sct of sketchbooks which formerly belonged to that 
eminent architect, the late Mr. William Robertson, of Kilkenny. The 
deceased gentleman, about the years 1810-11-12, had two artists (named 
Gibbs and Miller) employed in making sketches of the scenery and anti- 
quities of the county of Kilkenny, and possibly one or other of these ex- 
tended his researches to Carlow, and so this isolated view may have found 
its way to the portfolio of Mr. Robertson. However, it 1s pretty certain 
that the drawing was made about the period indicated ; unquestionably it 
, was taken prior to 1814, as it shows the castle in its perfect quadrilateral 
form, and we know that the building lost its two eastern towers, and the 
connecting wall, on the 13th of February in that year. The view repre- 
sents the south-eastern aspect, and was probably taken from or near the 
spot on Maryborough-street, Carlow Graigue, where the house of Mr. 
Michael Wilson now stands. The house appearing on the right hand side 
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of the picture has been re-edified, and is now occupied by Mr. Edward 
~ Clarke, and its site, which forms a peninsula in the river from the southern 
battlement of the bridge, is denominated in ancient title-deeds and leases 
as the White Castle, of which, however, no traces now exist; it probably 
constituted an outpost to guard the bridge on the Queen’s County side of 
the River Barrow. 

‘Of the era of the erection of the bridge we have no historical record, 
nor is the name of its builder known. Its origin was probably coeval with 
the castle, which had its foundation in 1179, under Hugh De Lacy; nor 
heave we been able to trace any distinctive references to the bridge in the 
various and eventful annals of the province. Forming, as this structure 
did, an important adjunct and appurtenance of the castle, being within 
the domain of that fortress, its vicissitudes must be considered with the 
general history of the castle and the town. 

‘¢ Somewhat more than half a century has elapsed since the last vestige 
of the ancient bridge, shown in our engraving, disappeared, and was replaced 
by the present structure. A limestone tablet in the centre of one of the 
sides of the bridge bears inscribed on a shield the words * WELLINGTON 
Bripce, 1815,’ and, on a label underneath the shield, ‘Qurrn’s—County— 
Cagntow;’ the intermediate word County indicating the imaginary line in 
the river forming the boundary of the two countics. On a corresponding 
tablet, on the opposite side of the bridge, a bust in profile of the ‘Iron 
Duke’ is cut in relief, with the claasic, though not very euphonious, inscrip- 
tion underneath, ‘ Patria InvicTto WELLINGTON GRaTA.’ ‘To compare great 
things with small, it is remarkable that one of London’s grandest struc- 
tures of this kind had its origin and appellation at the same epoch, Wa- | 
terloo-bridge being so called in honour of the invincible Duke, and inaugu- 
rated at the same period. 

‘‘The Castle of Carlow, which holds a prominent place in the land- 
scape, as it has done for ages in the history of the country, deserves a 
separate notice, which we hope one day to bring before the Society. The 
‘dumpy’ tower and spire, shown on the left of the picture, were those of 
the ‘high church and low steeple’ alluded to, or said to have been alluded 
to by Swift. This steeple of the old parish church ef Carlow gave way, 
in 1833, to the present lofty and elegant spire erected in that ycar from 
the designs of Mr. Cobden. 


The Rev. James Graves remarked that, although there 
could be little doubt of the early date of the old bridge of 
Carlow, he should not be inclined to refer it to the 12th 
century. As represented in the drawing, it bore a resem- 
blance to the old bridge of Kilcullen, erected in the 14th 


century by that noted bridge-builder, Canon Maurice Jakis, 
of Kildare Cathedral. 


The following Papers were submitted to the Meet- 
ing :— 
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ON THE CONTENTS OF A SEPULCHRE OF THE BRONZE 
PERIOD. 


BY THOMAS O’GORMAN, ESQ. 


Some few months ago a man, while digging in a field on 
the side of a mountain in the county Tyrone, came upon 
what he called a trench, the sides and | 

top of which were formed of large stones, 
and which was evidently one of those an- 
cient sepulchres so frequently discovered 
throughout this country. There were no 
bones in it, nor any remains of animal 
or vegetable life that could be recognized, 
but on the “floor” the man found a quan- 
tity of dark coloured dust, and lying 
amongst it the following articles :— 

I. A bronze pin with two thick bronze 
rings on it. The annexed engraving,! 
drawn one-half size of original, represents 
them in the position in which they were 
found. The pin is 11 inches long, % of 
an inch thick at top, tapering to a blunt 
point. It has a round head 1 inch in 
diameter (ornamented with three incised 
circles) fixed horizontally on it. The 
rings are 2 inches in diameter, % of an 
inch in thickness, and are perforated so as 
to allow the pin to be passed through them. 

II. Two large rings of bronze, 3} 
inches in diameter, and about % of an 
inch in thickness. One of these rings was 
broken, but was very ingeniously mended 
by a bronze strap closing over the broken 
part, care having been taken to reduce the 
edges of the fracture, so that the thickness 
of the strap should not be apparent. 

Their size, and being a match, would 
lead to the supposition that they were 
used either as bracelets or armlets, most 
probably the former. 


1 The three cuts illustrating this paper by Mr. O’Gorman—a second instance of 
have been presented to the “Journal” his liberality to this Association.—Ep. 
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III. Four bronze rings of same size and thickness as 
those attached to the pin No. I., but without the apertures. 
IV. A very fine bronze celt, 43 inches long, with one 
loop ; and 

V. A four-sided article of cast bronze, 2} inches long, 
by 1} inch broad, and about } of an inch in depth. Of this 
an engraving is also here given, drawn one- cen 
half the size of the original. It has very much 
the appearance of a small square celt de- 
prived of its cutting edge, and was possibly the 
ferule of the handle of the celt found with it.’ 
If a sword or dagger had been found in the 
grave, this article might be regarded as the 
termination of its scabbard, but such was not 
the case, and a ferule or termination to the F 
handle of the celt is the only apparent use to which it could 
have been applied. 

Though rings appear to have been yey much in use 
amongst the early inhabitants of our island still the num- 
ber found in this grave (eight out of eleven articles) 
is remarkable, and necessarily raises the question as to 
what use or uses they could have been applied. If we ex- 
clude the two fixed on the pin, and the two assumed to be 
bracelets, what the other four could be wanted for appears 
a mystery, as they are too small for armlets or anklets, too 
weighty for ear rings, and too large for finger or thumb 
rings. 

FI think the combination of the large pin and two rings 
is deserving of attention, as they must have been originally 
so placed for some particular purpose either of use or de- 
coration. 

The Museum of the Royal Irish Academy contains three 
specimens of pins identical in shape with that under notice, 
and which Sir William Wilde, in the Academy’s Catalogue,’ 
informs us were “ probably used in the hair.” They might 


£ 


1 It appears open to doubt that the fa- de 
bricators of these weapons (who there is the 
reason to believe belonged to this coun- 


, and engraved iu the Catalogue of 
oyal Irish Academy; an example in 
which the extremes of barbarism and civi- 


try) were unable to fix them on any 
handle more artistic than that exhibited 
in the Museum of Mr. Murray of Eden- 


lization appear to meet. 
2 “Cat. of the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy,’ Metallic Materials, p. 557. 
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have been so if used without the rings, but with these latter 
they would be two weighty for the hair. 

Rings with lateral apertures have been already noticed 
by writers on antiquarian subjects. Vallancey in his “ Col- 
lectanea” (No. 13, Plate xiv.) has engraved one or two of 
them, and also one with the apertures trumpet-mouthed 
(Fig. 3). Hecalls them “ Chain rings of the Druids, chains 
of knowledge, or chains of divination ;” but his views are 
not now treated with much respect. 

Sir William Wilde, in his “Catalogue of Antiquities of 
the Royal Irish Academy,” has also engraved and described 
some of these rings. He calls them “armour rings,” 
grounding this name on the fact that rings of a similar 
character have been found in connexion with bronze cast- 
ings, which he considers to be portions of chain mail. 

The rings he alludes to may be divided into two classes, 
one having loops round the outer edge with lateral aper- 
tures, the other with apertures, but without the loops. To 
the former it is quite possible that chains might have been 
attached for the purpose of forming a defensive armour, 
though the loops might have been also used for attaching 
the ring to a garment; but there appears to be a difficulty 
in connecting with armour the class without loops, inas- 
much as the tendency of the chains, when not permanently 
fixed to the rings, would be to run into ropes rather than 
to spread themselves out so as to form a defence, while, if 
it be said that the chains were sewed on the garment they 
covered, then the rings would not be required, and conse- 
quently would not be used. 

I would particularly remark, that, if the rings under 
notice (and they are in every respect identical with those 
described at page 594-5, “ Catalogue of the Royal Irish 
Academy,” where they are assumed to be for “ armour deco- 
rations”), had been connected with chain mail or armour, 
some remains of the latter would surely have been found 
in the grave along with them, but nothing of the kind was 
found, and I therefore think these perforated rings must - 
have had some other uses than pertained to chain mail or 
armour of any kind. 

Having regard to the relative positions of the rings and 
the pin, I would suggest their use to have been to act as a 
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fastener for the cloak, or some other part of the dress of the 
deceased, as if the perforated rings were sewn one on each 
of the opposite edges of a garment intended to close, say 
over the chest, and cut so as to allow the position of one 
ring to be a little higher than that of the other, the pin, 
when passed through the apertures of the two rings, would 
hold it closed on the person of the wearer, and would also 
form something of an ornament for his personal decora- 
tion. The garment used was, most probably, of skin or 
leather, as, if it had been of any woven substance, the blunt 
pin point would have passed through it with ease, and acted 
as a fastener by itself, which could not be the case with 
leather, and which consequently necessitated the use of the 
perforated rings. The pin, when inserted in the apertures, 
is very firm, and requires some force to detach it ; its po- 
sition, I imagine, was slanting, rather 
than horizontal, as shown in the an- 
nexed diagram, and if holes were cut 
out of the garment to allow for the 
play of the arms (a not improbable * 
supposition ), all strain would be taken 
off the fastener, and any danger of 
opening prevented. 

This may certainly be said to be a very roundabout 
way of fastening a cloak or tunic, but it is scarcely more 
so than is in use at the present day in Mogador and other 
parts of Barbary, where two small fibule, connected by a 
silver chain, “are placed one on each side of the cloak or 
garment, in front, the chain hanging down in a curve, and 
the pins turned across the circles, with their points upper- 
most.” : 

If my idea is correct, it is very possible that this de- 
scription of fastener was the origin of our ring brooches, for, 
as leather gave place to garments of a softer texture, the 
pin became the fastener by being passed through it, thereby 
rendering the rings useless for such a purpose, but as it was 
seen that the upper one was ornamental, it was retained, 
and though formed at first of a piece of plain wire, in imi- 
tation of the ring, it culminated in after years into such 


' Ulster Journal, 1857, p. 248. 
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magnificent examples as. the Kilkenny Brooch, now in the 
Academy’s Museum, and the Royal Tara Brooch, lately in 
the possession of the Messrs. Waterhouse of Dublin. 

In conclusion, I may remark that the objects forming 
the contents of this ancient grave belong to Mr. William 
Crawford, of Trillic, county of Tyrone, a gentleman who 
does good service to archeology by preserving any relics 
of antiquity found in his neighbourhood, and who is form- 
ing, by degrees, an interesting collection, to one or two 
other objects in which I hope to be able to call attention 
on a future occasion. : 


OGHAM READINGS.—No. I. 
BY RICHARD R. BRASH, ESQ., M.R. I. A. 


THE very important subject of our Ogham inscriptions is 
again being revived, recent discoveries adding fresh in- 
terest to the question and throwing new light upon its 
obscurities. ‘The deductions to be drawn from the facts 
which have been accumulating for the last dozen years are, 
in my opinion, quite sufficient to invalidate the opinions 
adopted by a section of our antiquaries, namely, that 
Ogham inscriptions were “ tricks of the middle ages,” and 
the invention of medieval monks. The most important, 
and almost unaccountable feature in connexion with these 
monuments is, that although some 170 Ogham monuments 
have been discovered, so little has been done to elucidate 
them, or ascertain what is really engraven on them. 

The late Mr. John Windele of Cork, though an inde- 
fatigable hunter-up of Oghams, always evidenced consi- 
derable hesitancy in committing himself to translations. 
The late Rev. M. Horgan, and Rev. T. Casey, though excel- 
lent Irish scholars, do not appear to have been successful in 
the few renderings they have left on record. Applications 
have been made on many occasions to such men as Drs. 
O'Donovan and O’Curry, but those lamented Gaedhelic 
scholars always fought shy of the subject, and could never 
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be prevailed upon to enter on the study of those inscrip. 
tions, 

With regard to the first named gentlemen we must re. 
member the subject was in its infancy in their day, and 
the number of correctly copied inscriptions were few: 
several of those of which they gave renderings were un- 
faithfully transcribed, and consequently their translations 
were of no value; as, for instance, a monument originally 
found at Glounagloch, county of Cork, and now in the 
Royal Cork Institution, was always given as follows :— 


AMC 0¢Cc¢c U@G@aQ ives 


In this form it was rendered by the late Rev. Mathew 
Horgan, P. P. of Blarney— 


‘* Amco cug aqus.” 


Mr. William Williams, of Dungarvan, using, I presume, 
the same copy, renders it, “Amac oc cigachus,” i.e. 
‘“ Amac in narrowness,” or “ confinement.” (“ Journal,” 
vol. v., second series, p. 336). To make out the proper 
name, Mr. Williams introduces an a between the second 
and third letters. 

The Rev. T. Browne, of Oundle, from the same copy 
reads :— 


“Cumh gus sosh.” 
“ The time of the death cessation.” 


These renderings, however, are all founded upon a de- 
fective copy of the inscription. The stone is a slub of un- 
dressed clay slate of hard compact texture; it is 5 feet 11 
inches in length, 12 inches wide at one end, and 9 inches at 
the other. The inscription, which is well preserved, is on 
an angle, and is on the broader end of the stone, com. 
mencing at 4 feet from the smaller end. This was what mis- 
led Mr. Windele, who, without reference to the inscription 
itself, adopted the idea that the broader end was the bottom 
of the stone, and he accordingly copied it in that way, that 
is, from the top downward ; in addition, one letter was 
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overlooked, and that was an u, which is the third last letter 
of the inscription, as follows :— 
Arn ft 
c U NAG U 8 8 O 8 UMA 
“ Cunaguss os uma,” i. e., 
“Cunaguss on (this) grave.” 


“Cunaguss” a proper name, “os,” prep. over, above, 
upon. “ Uma,” “umha,” s. a cave, den, grave (O'Reilly’s 
“ Dictionary”). This is the simple and obvious rendering of 
the inscription. 

That these are monumental inscriptions there can be no 
doubt, therefore, they will always present to us a proper 
name with some suitable sentence, or exclamation of grief, 
or the patronymic of the deceased. In this instance the 
name is Cu-Naguss, a form of name very usual in Irish his- 
tory, ‘adaraean | as regards the prefix “ cu,” which literally 
sicnifies a hound or dog of the chase ; and is also used to 
signify “a champion, a hero, a warrior” (O’Reilly’s “ Dic- 
tionary’’) ; thus, we have such names as Cu-chullin, Cu- 
duilig, Cu-santin, Cu-sinna, Cu-ana, Cu-gen-Mathair, and 
numbers of others of the same character. What renders 
the proper name in this inscription beyond all doubt is 
the fact, that the same name is found upon a lintel stone | 
in a Rath cave at Aghaliskey, between Bandon and Clona- 
kilty, in the county of Cork. 

I have introduced this as an example of one reason 
why many of the attempts made to translate these inscrip- 
tions have been failures. With respect to our professed 
Irish scholars, as O’Donovan, O’Curry, and Connellan, 
it must be surmised, that other pressing and more im- 
portant literary obligations, occupying their time and at- 
tention, prevented them from entering on new fields of 
investigation, rather than any inability to cope with a 
subject which I firmly believe any of these able philolo- 
gists could easily have mastered. On the 30th November, 
1867, a paper of mine on the “Ogham Chamber at Drum- 
loghan,” was read before the Royal Irish Academy; from 
that paper I would again’ quote the following passage, as 


1 See a full extract from the same paper _Inscriptions,”’ printed in this ‘ Journal,” 
in my notice of the ‘‘Seskinan Ogham ip. 129, supra. 
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giving reasons for the failure of our Ogham investiga- 
tors :— 


‘‘ Firstly. An ignorance of the nature and intent of the monuments. 

‘‘Secondly. The linguistic difficulties presented by the obsolete 
Gaedhelic in which they are inscribed. 

. ‘‘ Thirdly. Ignorance of the contractions used in engraving on a mate- 
rial where brevity was essential. | 

‘‘ Fourthly. Imperfection of copics, as well as of the inscriptions them- 
selves, from weather wear and other injurics. 

‘“Fifthly. The pre-conceived ideas or prejudices of the translators, 
leading them to imagine what the inscription ought to be, and thence tor- 
turing, misplacing, and misreading the characters in every possible way, 
in order to bring out allusions to some local historic fact, or to the name 
of some famous mythic chief, king, or druid, or of some deity supposed to 
have been worshipped in pagan times.” 


Having seen, from time to time, many incorrect copies 
of inscriptions published, not only in our “ Journal,” but 
also in several other archeological media, as well as many 
incorrect renderings of faithful copies, it appeared to me as 
very desirable to correct the errors of the past by procuring 
accurate representations of the original inscriptions, and 
by giving such renderings of them as the characters clearly 
indicate, without any additions, subtractions, or substitu- 
tions whatever, for I hold to that sound canon propounded 
by my late esteemed friend, Mr. John Windele :— 

‘¢T confess I dislike arbitrary dealings with the letters where we find 
a group of scores well defined, and so unconnected with any others at 
either side, so isolated as to warrant a conviction that it has been carefully 
and well expressed; or where its direction, whether vertical or oblique, 
is expressed with similar care, I am disposed to be very jealous of any 
intermedling with it, and am disposed to protest against any arbitrary 
forcing or dislocation.’’—(‘‘ Proceedings,” Royal Irish Academy, vol. vii., 
p- 105). 

Corrina Inscriptions.— Ogham monuments are found 
In various states of preservation. Those which have stood 
in the open air, exposed to passing violence and the potent 
influences of damp and frost, are, as a rule, the worst pre- 
served ; nevertheless, I have seen such in fine condition, 
and the characters well preserved, as for instance, that re- 
markably fine monument at Trabeg, or the “ Little Strand,” 
near Dingle, in Kerry, the scores upon which, being broadly 
and deeply cut, are in perfect preservation, the material 
being a oe and close-grained stone. Such also are the 
monuments at Dunmore Head, Cahernagat, Lugnagappul, 
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and several of those from Ballinrannig, and Ballmtaggart. 
On the other hand, as a rule, the best preserved inscrip- 
tions are those found in Rath caves; the wholesale use 
of these inscribed stones by the constructors of those an- 
cient earth-works, in forming those curious, and inex- 
plicable souterrains which they excavated and built within 
them, though originally an act of desecration, has conferred 
an important benefit on the student of this class of our an- 
tiquities, by faithfully preserving for ages from weather- 
wear and violence a large number of valuable inscriptions 
in perfect condition, and also by stamping their pre-historic 
character as being anterior to the constructions of these 
Raths, erewhile looked upon as the most ancient monu- 
ments in our island. And here I would remark, that 
though rude cross emblems have been found on a small 
number of those monuments, particularly such as have been 
used as gravestones in Christian cemeteries, not one of those 
found in the Rath caves bears any such symbol ; a very sig- 
nificant fact. 

The condition of an inscription also depends much on 
the nature of the material upon which it is incised, the 
majority of those in the counties of Cork, Kerry, and 
Waterford, are cut on that hard compact clay slate whose 
colour varies from buff to brown, and which is plentifully 
found in the above named districts. Much of this mate- 
rial is of a friable nature, but such was never used by the 
engravers of Ogham inscriptions, who usually selected hard 
close-grained stones." Many are also wrought on the old 
red sandstone, but as a rule, such are not in good condi- 
tion, as that stone is apt to disintegrate from the weather. 
I have not yet seen an inscription on limestone ; I am in- 
formed that one exists at Inchiquin, about four miles S. W. 
of Youghal.? 

In copying, the student must first look out for the lower 
end of the stone, as the inscription invariably reads from 
the bottom upwards, or from left to right. On all monu- 
ments in their original state, the bottom 1s marked by a 
clear space of from one to three or more feet, according to 


1 Tt is a curious fact that the strie of cept compact quartz.--En. 
giacination are best preserved on pure clay- 2 I have since examined this stone, and 
slate. It weathers least of any stone ex- found that its scorings are not Ogham. 
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the height of the stone, and the length of the inscription ; 
this invariable fact stamps the monumental character of the 
Ogham. 

In some cases it will be found that the stone has been 
removed from its original site and use, and has been turned 
bottom upward ; this is usually the case with those upon 
which crosses are incised, such being usually placed on the 
broader end, which, when used as a Christian memorial, is 
turned upwards, the original top or inscribed end of the 
stone being fixed inthe earth. This isthe case with respect 
to the Ocham monument at Mount Music, near Macroom; 
and astone from Aglish, Kerry, now in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, marked No. 1, has been treated in the 
same manner, and the mode of its appropriation has been 
continued in its present position in the Academy, the cross- 
inscribed end being turned upwards, and the inscribed end 
downwards, in which position I copied it. Such examples 
prove, that so far from the finding of a Christian symbol 
on an occasional monument being an argument im favour 
of their Christian origin, they indicate the very reverse. 

In such cases, and where stones are found prostrate, or 
in the position of upright pillars or lintels, in Rath caves, 
or built into churches, the broader end and that having the 
longer space uninscribed, may be generally presumed to 
have been the end originally fixed in the earth, and conse- 
quently the end from which the inscription must be read. 

But the safest guide, where it occurs, is to look for the 
key word “magi,” or “ maqqi,” which, in some or other of its 
forms, is found on the great majority of these monuments. 
The finding of this word dictates at once the direction in 
which the inscription has been incised. This word is also 
found in the forms “mage,” “ maqu,” “mag,” “magi,” 
“mage,” but in only isolated cases ; the more general forms 
being the two first named. For the identification of this 
word, we are indebted to the Right Rev. Dr. Graves ; it 
is a most important discovery, and simplifies in a great 
degree the rendering of the majority of these inscriptions. 

Great care is requisite in copying those which are worn, 
or partially defaced. A thorough knowledge of the al- 
phabet, as found on the monuments, is requisite, and also 
of the usual formula of the inscriptions; such knowledge 
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will often enable the student to identify and determine 
characters when some, or all, of the scores composing it 
may be faint, or dubious. 

A strong sunlight I have found unfavourable for copy- 
ing, a clear grey light is the most satisfactory ; rubbings 
I have found of little use, except the inscription is very 
strongly defined ; photographs are equally useless, useless 
under the same conditions; they are, however, valuable as 
giving the exact form and proportions of the monuments. 

I have always found it better to determine the charac- 
ters one by one on the spot, and transfer them to my note 
book, going over them two, three, or more times, until per- 
fectly satisfied as to the value of each character. 

I have found a magnifying glass useful, as by its aid I 
have distinctly identified letters not visible to the eye ; 
when blank spaces of unusual width are found between dis- 
tinct groups of scores, the glass should be always used. If 
by these means a letter cannot be fairly and hotiestly as- 
certained beyond all manner of doubt, it is much better to 
omit, or mark it doubtful. | 

When an inscription is distinct, and correctly copied, it 
seldom presents much difficulties in translation. I very 
generally find that those hopelessly unintelligible copies 
which we sometimes see, and which have so often dis- 
heartened the student, are unfaithful representations ; in 
many such cases where I have examined the originals, I 
have been delighted to find them perfectly intelligible ; 
bad copies have brought much discredit on the study of 
Oghams. 

Having premised thus much, I may be permitted to re- 
peat here what I have already advanced in the paper above 
alluded to respecting these monuments :— 

‘‘ Firstly. That the monuments are almost exclusively sepulchral or 
monumental. 

‘‘Sccondly. That in such cases they seldom record more than the name 
and tribe name of the deceased; with occasionally his profession as a 
warrior, a poet, a judge, and sometimes an exclamation of grief, as ‘alas,’ 
‘woe is me,’ &c. 

‘‘Thirdly. That they are inscribed in the simplest and briefest manner, 
son mecoue words scarcely ever uscd, and words frequently expressed by 
initials. 

‘Fourthly. That the words ‘ Maqui,’ the genitive of son, occurs in the 
majority of the monuments in some or other of its forms; and that where 
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it thus occurs, it becomes the key word of the inscription; as before, and 
after it, we are sure to find a proper name; and that the position of this 
word dictates the position in which the legend is to be read.” 


I have already alluded to the fact of vowels and con- 
necting words being frequently omitted, and words con- 
tracted on these monuments ; this indeed is frequently the 
case with memorials of much more modern date, while our 
ancient MSS. are full of similar instances. The late Dr. 
O’Donovan has stated, that in his edition of “ The Annals 
of the Four Masters” he has “changed mc into mac, and 
mic in more than ten thousand instances, and changed th 
into charg, and conco into concobap and conchobain in 
more than two thousand places.” (“ Journal,” vol. i, 
second series, p.40). In like manner, where we meet with 
the palpable initials of proper names, or of words suitable 
and consonant with the rest of the inscription, we are jus- 
tified in completing them; nevertheless, this discretion 
should be exercised with great caution and judgment. 

Tt will also be well to remember, that in engraving 
these ancient memorials grammatical accuracy has not 
always been observed, the probability indeed being, that at 
the remote period in question the language had not been 
reduced to a grammatical structure; the same is observable 
upon the archaic inscriptions of most countries. 

CaSTLETIMON.—This stone was first identified as an 
Ogham by Mr. J. C. Tuomey, who communicated an _ac- 
count of it to our Association, in whose “ Journal” it will be 
found, vol. i., second series, p. 192, which account is a model 
of method and accuracy for all similar communications. 
It is a prostrate slab, lying a short distance from the old 
church of Castletimon, county of Wicklow, and within a 
mile of the sea shore. From the careful manner in which 
Mr. Tuomey has described this inscription, I believe that 
his copy is a correct one, as he gives the numbers and 
length of the scores in each group, but he appears to have 
copied it the reverse way, or rather, that it must be read 
reverse to his copy; this, however, does not invalidate the 
accuracy of his copy, which reversed is as follows :— 


apy te a YY tt ppp tet A Yet — 


N E TA CA R I S EB TAC AG I 
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“ Ne, tacar ise tacag 1.” 

Literally rendered— 

“ Ne, battle he (had) prosperity in.” 
Freely rendered— 

* iN e, victorious in battle.” 

“ Ne,” a proper name; such short names are found in 
our early history ; thus we have Ir, the son of Miledh ; Un, 
the son of Vighe ; Nia, or Niadh, which is the same as that 
here before us. The same name is also found on one of 
the Drumloghan stones— 


“ The son of Ne.” 


“ Tacar,” same as “ tachar, s.m. a battle, a skirmish.” 
“Tse, pron. he, himself” “ Tacag,” an obsolete form of 
= tacadh, 8. prosperity.” “T, prep. 27.” 

In the above rendering there is no ntebiorence with 
the integrity of the inscription, which naturally divides it- 
self into the above words; it is also a probable, and a con- 
sistent one, simple and expressive, as being placed over 
the remains of a warrior proverbially successful in battle 
and foray. 

This is one of the few monuments which does not bear 
the word “maqi” or the patronymic. It is also to be re. 
marked that it is found near the sca shore, as most of the 
Kerry, Cork, and Waterford ones are. 

Mr. William Williams, of Dungarvan, has given a read- 
ing of this inscription in our “Journal” for 1856-7, p. 330; 
he reads it in the same sequence that I do, but takes some 
remarkable liberties with the letters in order to work out 

his translation, as follows :— 


N UA DH A TH A B OMO 8 E T AC AOG I 


Which he reads,— _ ; 

“ Nuadhath ar omdse taca 6gi,” “ Nuadhath for ho. 
nouring the prop of his youth. - 

The second character £, he divides into u and a; the 
third a T, he divides into p and a; the fifth letter c, into 
Tand H; and thus he makes out the proper name. “ Nuad- 
hath.” The word “omése” he makes out by dividing the 
eighth letter, 1, into oMo ; and the second last letter, G, by 
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some peculiar process he makes into oa. I need not say 
that by the adoption of such a licence in dealing with any 
ancient inscription we could make it read anything we 
pleased. 

ARDMORE—Three stones bearing inscriptions in the 
Ogham character have been found at Ardmore, county of 
Waterford, and in intimate connexion with the ecclesiasti- 
cal remains still existing there. The most important is 
that which was discovered by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, our 
Local Secretary for Youghal, an account of which he com- 
municated to the Association, and which was published in 
our “Journal,” vol. iii., first series, p. 223. It was found 
by that gentleman, built into the castern gable of the 
Leabha Deglan, the bed, cell, or oratory of Saint Declan, 
the most ancient building at Ardmore, and probably the 
most ancient Christian edifice in Ireland. The archaic 
features of this curious oratory, its traditional connexion 
with the name of Declan, the patron saint of the Decies, 
and one of the alleged precursors of St. Patrick; the super- 
stitious reverence attached to the very earth contained 
within its walls, which ts scooped out and carried away as 
a curative agent, identify it with the actual historic Declan 
who flourished in the fifth century. The oratory is care- 
fully described by Mr. Fitzgerald in the interesting paper 
already alluded to, also the circumstances attending the 
discovery of the Ogham and its removal from its position 
in the gable to the position it now occupies in a niche, or 
rather a built-up doorway in the chancel of the Roma- 
nesque church adjoining the oratory, as represented in the 
accompanying plate. made a careful copy of the in- 
scription on this stone in the autumn of 1867, being accom. 

anied by one of our members, Mr. George M. Atkinson. 

t isa rough, irregular, foursided pillar, four fect six inches 
in length, and averaging ten inches by nine inches; the 
inscription, which is in fair preservation, is cut on three 
angles, as follows :— | 

On the left hand angle, front face, commencing at one 
foot nine inches from the bottom, we have the following, 
which finishes close to top:— 

No. 1. aye fH ee WU gg 


LU G@UpDpP EB C CC A S MA Q YF 
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On the right hand angle, commencing at one foot one 
inch from base, and finishing at top :— 


No, 2, tlh 4 MM 4p taf te Lg tee ae 


Cc A @ OMAG EB C AF UMA QI 


The third line of inscription is on a back angle of the 
stone, and on the same side with No. 1. It commences at 
one foot eight inches from the bottom, and runs close to 
top :— 


No. 3. eer ae 


DOoOLAT GAO UV 8 GT 


The above inscription I copied with great care, assisted 
by Mr. Atkinson, who verified each score and character 
with me. It differs materially from the copy given by Mr. 
Fitzgerald in our “Journal,” vol. iii., first series, p. 227, but 
slightly from the corrected copy published by that gentle- 
man in our “ Journal,” vol. i., second series, p. 45. He omits 
the last letter 1 in my first line; this I do not wonder at, as 
the letter is on the top of the stone in a place where it is 
much injured, and close scrutiny is requisite to detect it, but 
there is no doubt of its existence. He also omits a par- 
tially defaced M, being the thirteenth letter on my second 
line ; the angle under this part of the inscription 1s very Irre- 
gular, and shifts three times from the direction in which it 
commences : great care is requisite in copying to follow the 
flease or stem line; the letters are, however, well defined 
and legible, except a portion of the letter alluded to, which 
is faint, as shown by the dotted portion of the line. The 
A is wanting to complete the word “ maqi ;” the space 1s 
for it between the m and q, and being but one small dot, 
it may have worn away ; this and the F presence of the other 
letters of the word “maqi’”’ warrant me in restoring it to 
its place. 

In the third line also there is what appears to be a 
slight difference in the copies, but what is in reality an 
important one as regards the rendering of the inscription. 
I allude to the vowel marks which follow the ninth letter 
Gc. Mr. Fitzgerald’s copy gives two combinations of three 
vowel strokes, that is the letter u twice repeated ; my copy 
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shows the same number of scores, but divided into three 
letters A, 0, U; the first score is most certainly divided 
from the two following, and stands alone as the vowel a. 

That in copying this inscription I was not influenced 
by any preconceived ideas about it, or what it might read, 
I must here premise, as at the time I had not the slightest 
idea of what it would yield, having no wish or predilec- 
tion one way or the other, my sole anxiety being to procure 
an accurate copy ; neither did I attempt a translation of it 
for many months after. Mr. Fitzgerald submitted several 
copies of this Ogham to well known Irish scholars; none, 
however, responded, except an “ Anonymous,” who makes 
a creditable attempt at rendering, as follows :— ~ 


“Dolati bigu usgoh.” 

“ Contracted in sickness, in water.” 

“ Lugud ecc as maarcaar o mage cafuar.” 

“ Lugud died (he) was a horseman of the field of battle.” 


The translator here commences with what I believe to 
be the third line of the inscription; his rendering of it dif- 
fers but slightly from mine, as we shall presently see. 

With the second line, which comprises my second and 
third, I find serious fault, as that the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
letters of the first line, and the Ist, 2nd, and 8rd of the 
second line are combined into the word “ maarcaar ;” this is 
done by adding two As that are not in the inscription ; 
and by changing two Qs into Rs, a proceeding which can- 
not for a moment be admitted. -Again, the word “Cafuar” 
is produced by the same process of changing the qQ into an 
rR. The letters F, 1, 0, the “ Anonymous’ writes, “ may form 
a termination for the last word, or may be a distinguishing 
term for the locality.” (Ibid., p. 46). Another reading of 
this inscription has been given by Mr. William Williams, 
of Dungarvan, in our “ Journal,” Vol. I., 2nd series, p. 331. 


oH HL te tt ft 
T O IT LF UDHA 8 TA GAMO N A 8 
3RD SPR., VOL. I. 2C 
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Which he reads as follows :— 


Lugud ecc as mar 
Lughudh [who] died in [the] sea 
Do lati bi og iasgom 


Of [a] day [he] was at fishing 
Toilfudh as uag-amonas’ 
Encaved in grave-sacredness 


In the above rendering Mr. Williams has committed the 
same error as the previous translator, making an R of the 
Q in the last line, as shown by the dots, for which there is 
not the slightest authority or shadow of evidence on the 
stone. In the second line the word 0G is produced by 
making the ninth letter a into oa, though in the first line 
he makes the same character read what it really is, a G@ in 
Lugud ; and subsequently also in the third line in the word 
Uag. Again, the word “‘iasgom” he forms by making the 
six vowel marks between a and s stand for 1 a, whereas 
in Mr. Fitzgerald’s copy they are U u, and in mine a 0 U. 
And by making the last letter, which is 1, that. is three 
scores above the line, into the vowel 0, two dots on the 
line and a long score across: this is of course a complete 
substitution at the arbitrary will of the translator. 

The rendering of the third line is produced by reading 
it from the top downwards, instead of upwards from the 
base; but even admitting that this was the sequence of the 
inscription, Mr. Williams, to make out his reading, is com- 
pelled again to adopt the same course of Sracediae as in 
the former cases; thus the fourth character, five scores 
below the line, and which is but one letter (no matter in 
what direction it is taken), he divides into two letters L 
and ¥. Again, the sixth character, also a single letter, he 
divides into two, D and H. 

Mr. Williams has, in my opinion, committed an error in 
reading the inscriptions in the order he has adopted. Itisa 
rule which I do not remember having yet seen violated but 
in one instance, that where there are two lines of characters 
on the same face of a monument (on the angles), the in- 
scription commences on the left hand angle, at the base, 
reading upwards; and if a continuous one is taken up at 
the opposite angle, again from the base reading upwards ; 
this rule of course is not observed where the inscription 1s 
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continued from the left angle round the head and down 
the opposite one, in which case the reading must follow. 
In the present instance it is not continuous round the 
head. Mr. Williams takes the inscription in the following 
order: he commences correctly with the left hand angle of 
what I call the front face; but instead of then taking it up 
at the bottom of the right-hand angle, he goes to the third 
angle on the back of the stone, which he reads correctly 
from the base upwards; he then comes back to the right 
angle of the first face, and reads that from the top down- 
wards. Such an arbitrary mode of dealing with inscrip- 
tions, both as regards the order of reading and the integrity 
of the characters, is obviously inadmissible, and calculated 
to defeat the object of all such investigations, namely, the. 
arriving at an actual knowledge of what the characters 
represent as they appear on these monuments. In the 
following rendering i have taken the inscription in the 
order in which the invariable example of all existing ones 
exhibits to us, and I commence with the left hand angle of 
the front face, reading upwards :— 


Left angle—“ Lugud ecc as maqi” 

Right angle—‘“ Caqo mage Cafu maqi Of” 

Back angle—“ Dola ti bi gao usg t” 

In the first line we have the keyword “ magi,” therefore 

@ proper name goes before and after it, that before is 
“Lugud,” the proper name after is “Caqo;” the second line 
contains the pedigree of Lugud to the fourth generation ; 
and the third line an expression of sorrow, and a statement 
of the manner of his death, literally reading thus :— 


“ Lugud died and [he was] the son of 
Caquo the son of Cafu the son of Of 
[my] Grief he was wounded in water.” 


This is the longest Ogham inscription I have seen upon 
any monument ; it is a monumental stone raised to com- 
memorate Lugud, one of our most ancient historic as well 
as mythic names commencing with Lughaid Lamhfhada, 
or the long-handed, the second of the Tuath de Danan 
monarchs of Ireland, A. M. 3331. We have also Lughaid, 
son of Ith, who accompanied his father on an exploring 
expedition to Erinn previous to the invasion of the Clanna 
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Miledh, A.M. 3500. Lughaidh, son of Olioll Olum, King 
of Munster, A. D. 195; Lughaid, son of Mac Niadh, mo- 
narch of Erinn, A. D. 196; The celebrated Lughaidh 
Lagha, A.D. 226, and Lughaidh, son of Laeghaire, monarch 
of Erinn, A. D. 478-9. (“Annals of the Four Masters”). In 
truth, the name is so frequent in our historic annals and 
mythic tales that the idea of connecting this monument 
with any particular Lughadh is perfectly hopeless, inas- 
much as the name may have been as common at the re- 
mote date of this stone, as John and Patrick are at present. 
The second proper name, Caqo or Cacuo, may appear strange 
to us, but not more so than numbers to be found in our 
ancient MSS. with which it may class as follows :—Caicher, 
A.M. 3500, and A. D. 742; Cailcen, A. D. 650; Caech- 
scuill, A. D. 720; Caelti, A. D. 283, &c. (‘Annals of the 
Four Masters”). In the second line we have the form “ mage” 
instead of the usual genitive form “maqi ;” it is also found 
thus on anOzham monument from a Rath cave, townland 
of Tinnahally, county of Kerry; while the forms “mag,” and 
“mig,” are frequently found in ancient MSS. We have then 
the proper name “ Cafu,”’ again the usual form “magi,” and 
terminating the line the proper name “Of.” This may also 
strike the unitiated as an unlikely one, yet nevertheless 
such short names are very usual in our early annals, as, 
for instance we have Ir, the son of Miledh ; En, and Un, 
two of the sons of Heber ; also Un Mac Vighe (Keating’s 
“History”). Inthe “ Annals of the Four Masters” we have 
such names as Nia, Noe, Ith, Cas, Cir, &c. Such short 
names are also frequent in these inscriptions: I have al- 
ready shown Nc on two; I have found No on one at St. 
Olan’s well, county of Cork ; Ott and He on one from Tullig, 
county of Cork. 

The third line commences with the word “dola,” the 
same as “ dolas,” s.m. grief, mourning, desolation (O’Reilly’s 
Dictionary): “dol,” “dola,” “ dolas,” enters into the com- 
position of many words expressive of grief, bereavement, 
&c.; “ti,” pron. he ; “bi,” v. was ; “ gao,” an Oghamic form 
of “ gaodad,” s. a wounding ; “use,” water. 

In the above rendering I have taken the inscriptions in 
the invariable order in which they are read; I have not 
altered, or divided, or substituted. a single character, not 
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even @ single score; the letters are arranged into words 
which express the meanings I have given them, as any per- 
son may ascertain for himself by consulting an Irish Dic- 
tionary. 

In my rendering there is nothing far-fetched or vision- 
ary; it is quite in keeping with the inscriptions found on 
similar monuments elsewhere, expressing the name of the 
deceased and his patronymic ; but it goes further, in giving 
his pedigree to the fourth generation. This is the only 
instance of the kind I am aware of: the names of the father 
and grandfather are found on one or two stones, but this 
example stands alone. The third line distinctly states he 
lost his life on the water, or was wounded on the water, 
perhaps in a sea fight on the coast, and was interred on 
shore ; this is quite consistent with the finding of this me- 
morial within a few perches of the sea: indeed it is a 
remarkable fact that the great majority of our Ogham in- 
scriptions have been found not only in close proximity to 
the sea, but very many actually on the strands and sea 
cliffs. I have formed an opinion which I have expressed 
in the paper already quoted from, that the Ogham was 
brought into Ireland by maritime invaders and colonizers, 
who landed on the south-west coasts, and who spread them- 
selves along the south, and south-eastern districts, and who 
ultimately became dominant in our island: when this 
eke of the question is more systematically investigated, I 

ave every reason to believe that it will throw new light 
on an obscure era of our history. It is gratifying to record 
in this instance, that in the rendering of one line of this 
inscription all the translators substantially agree. 

That the individual commemorated was of some note 
in his day is evident from the care with which his pedi- 
gree is stated, and the cause of his death set forth, a course 
unusual with respect to these memorials. That this is a 
pre-Christian pillar-stone there can be no manner of doubt. 
The finding of it built as common material into a fifth 
century church; the name Lugud, one of the oldest in 
our mythic history ; no cross or other Christian symbol ; 
no word of Christian hope or resignation, as “ oroit,” “ ben- 
dacht,” &c., so usual on our early Christian gravestones, 
are all convincing proofs that the stone taken out of the 
‘“ Leabha Deglan” was a memorial of pagan times. 
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Two other inscribed stones have been found at Ard- 
more ; one of these, a fragment of some interest, is now in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy; it was dis- 
covered by the late Mr. John Windele, built into a low 
wall in the interior of the nave of the large church ad- 
joining the Round Tower, in 1841. This church consists 
of a nave and chancel, and has some curious and interest- 
ing features about it, such as the series of sculptures on the 
exterior of the west gable illustrated in Ryland’s “ His- 
tory of Waterford,” and Crofton Croker’s “ Researches in 
the South of Ireland ;” the interior of the west window, 
the north doorway, the chancel piers with sculptured capi- 
tals, and the panelling on the interior of the north wall. 
The building is mainly of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, 
but a portion of the chancel is of far more ancient date, as 
is observable by an examination of the north wall, the prin- 
cipal part of the masonry of which is quite distinct in 
character and material from the rest of the structure, 
being built of large blocks of a polygonal form. 

Mr. Windele published an account of his discovery, 
which was received by many with incredulity, among the 
rest the late Dr. Petrie, who even went so far as to publish 
the following statement in his well known work on the 
“ Round Towers,” &. “I utterly deny that the lines on 
the stone at Ardmore are a literary inscription of any 
kind, and I challenge Mr. Windele to support his assertions 
by proof. So much then for the discoveries at Ardmore.” 
(“Round Towers,” &c., p. 84). 

Mr. Windele’s answer was, to publish an engraving of 
the stone with its inscription, and as the monument itself 
was shortly after i in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy Mr. Windele’s judgment was vindicated, and 
Dr. Petrie’s dogmatism reproved. 

This is but a fragment ; it measures two feet six inches 
in length, nine inches in breadth, and about two inches in 
thickness ; the fragmentary inscription is on one angle oc- 
cupying its entire length, and is remarkably well cut and 
preserved, as follows :— 

ay ttf 


ANAC IT MA Q I 


‘* Anaci, the son of.” 
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The stone is fractured close to the last letter, which is 
much to be regretted ; the proper name is of a type not 
found in our ancient documents, but of an archaic form 
usual on Ogham monuments. It is probable that the miss- 
ing portion of this stone still exists in the debris in or 
around the church at Ardmore; how desirable would it 
be if some of our members resident in the neighbourhood 
would institute a search after it: the recovery of the 
missing part of this interesting inscription is much to be 
desired. | 

A rendering of this Ogham has been published by Mr. 
William Williams in our Journal, Vol. I., 2nd series, p. 331, 
as follows :— | 


HH ft IL 


I FL AMA I 8 A DT A 


“T flamais ad ta” 
“In heaven is.” 


In examining the above, it will be at once seen that Mr. 
Williams has reversed the inscription and read it backward, 
but inasmuch as under this treatment it would produce no 
intelligable result, he proceeds to divide the letters thus, 
the letter Q in the original, but in Mr. Williams’ version 
an N, he divides in to F and L, showing a slight difference 
of distance between the third and fourth scores which does 
not exist, as all the five scorcs are equidistant, forming but 
one letter. The m he marks m a, upon what grounds 
I am at a loss to discover ; and the letter n in the original, 
and which is a Q in his copy, he divides into p and 1, in 
the manner already described. 

For this mode of dealing with this inscription, there is 
not the shadow of a pretence, as all the letters are well de- 
fined, and most distinctly individualized, while the presence 
of the key-word “ maqi” dictates the proper order in which 
it should be read. 

The third Ogham Monument at Ardmore was dis- 
covered by the late Mr. Chearnly, of Salter Bridge near 
Cappoquin, (“ Journal,” Vol. I., 2nd series, p. 152). 

fe is a coarse unshapely pillar four feet six inches in 
length, and twelve inches by ten inches in the centre ; the 
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characters on this stone are few in number, and are on an 
irregular angle at the middle of the stone. 


+-f4tin- 


AMAD VU 


The above is the form in which the Right Rev. Dr. 
Graves reads this inscription, stating that a Bishop named 
Amadeus lived in the sixth century; but as the word or 
words occupy the centre of the stone, giving no indication 
from what end they should be read, we are equally well 
authorized in reading it as follows :— | 


Heap yl 


U LAMA 


Now this may read a proper name “Ulama,” a more 
Gaedhelic looking one than “Amadu.” On a stone in the 
possession of the late Mr. John Windele, I found the name 
“Ulcagni,” while the name Ullin is a pre-historic one, as 
that of the grandson of Nuadh of the silver hand, the first 
of the Tuath de Danan line of kings. Oghamists may 
find in this a terminus or boundary stone, and may read the 
legend “ Ula ma,” the field or plain of Ula, Iam, however, 
more inclined to look upon the characters as forming a 
proper name. Many of these pillar-stones exhibit proper 
names only ; as one at Ardovenagh, Kerry, which bears the 
name “ Coftet ;” another at Bealamhire, near Cork, “ Ar. 
tagni;” two in the possession of the late Mr. John Windele 
which bear the names “ Ulcagni,” and “ Acatti.” 

I have thus endeavoured to place before the members 
of our Society my readings of these inscriptions, based upon 
an obvious and consistent mode of interpretation. I regret 
being obliged to differ in opinion from many whose opinions 
I respect, and whose services in the cause of Archeology 
I duly appreciate, but I do so in the interest of truth, to 
which all other considerations must yield. 
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NOTICE OF A BOOK ENTITLED “BEWARE THE CAT.” 


BY ROBERT MALCOMSON, ESQ. 


Wrrs Norsgs By THE Rav. James GRAVES. 


TE late Mr. Herbert F. Hore, in the Proceedings of the 
Society for March, 1859 (vide “ Journal,” Vol. II., 2nd s., 
page 310), called attention to “a singularly curious and 
interesting volume under this quaint title,’ which about 
twenty-four years previously had been advertised for sale 
in Thorpe’s Catalogue: in the hope that some of his read. 
ers would take up the chase which that eminent archeolo- 
gist had unsuccessfully pursued in search of a copy of the 
work. The volume noticed by Mr. Hore (and the reco- 
very of which he was so anxious to procure) had formerly 
belonged to the Heber collection, and the owner had 
written in it the remark— No other copy known, I 
believe.” 

In the month of December, 1866, a copy of the work 
turned up for sale at the auction-rooms of Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, Leicester-square, London, in a collection of 
rare cade curious: books, in the Catalogue of which its 
authorship is attributed to William Baldwin, and the vo- 
lume itself described as “a pleasant absurdity, in prose and 
verse ; but the verse is sometimes printed as prose. Dedi- 
cated to the Right Worshipful John Yung, who was maker 
of interludes, comedies an pays to Henry VIII. Of this 
extremely rare little book we have not been able to trace 
any perfect copy. The present (as usual) wants the title.” 

This copy was procured at the sale by the writer. 
Though wanting the title page, it has the colophon as fol. 
lows :—“ Imprinted at London, at the Long Shop adjoyn. 
ing unto St. Mildred’s Church, in the Pultrie, by Edward 
Allde, 1584.” It is a small (duodecimo size), black letter - 
tract, unpaged, but may be thus collated :—‘“T. K. to 
the Reader” (an address in verse), one leaf; the Dedica- 
tion, “To the Right Worshipful Esquire John Yung ;” 
signed “G. B.” [Gulielmus Baldwin], one leaf; “The Ar. 
gument,” three pages ; the text or body of the work (which 


is divided into three “ partes”), seventy-four pages ; “An 
3RD SER., VOL. I. 2D 
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Exhortation,” two pages; “The Himne,” one page ; and 
“ Colophon,” one page. 

William Baldwin (or Baldwyn) was the author of “A 
Treatise of Morall Philosophie, contayning the Sayinges of 
the Wyse,” the first edition of which appears to have been 
“imprinted at London, in Fletestrete, at the sygne of the 
Sunne, over againste the Conduyte, by Edward Whit- 
churche, the xx daye of Januarie, in the year of our Lorde 
1547,” and of which there were several subsequent editions 
(see Hazlitt’s “Handbook of Popular Literature,” just 
published, page 22). 

It would appear from expressions in the “ Address to 
the Reader,” that the little book, “‘ Beware the Cat,” now 
under notice, had been previously published in some sha 
or other. An earlier edition is quoted in Ritson’s “ Bibl. 
Poet.” as having been printed in 1561; and Mr, Corser 
had a fragment of four leaves (no more known) of “A 
Marvelous Hystory, intitulede, ‘ Beware the Cat,’ contey- 
nying diverse wunderful and incredible matters, very plea- 
sant and mery to read. Imprinted at London, in Fleete- 
street, at the sign of the Faulcon, by William Griffith, and 
are to be sold at his shop, in St. Dunston’s Churchyarde, 
anno, 1570.” 

In the “ oe the writer proceeds to tell us how 
“ at Christmas, he was at Court with Master Ferrers (then 
Master of the King’s Majesty’s pastimes), about setting 
forth of certain interludes, which, for the King’s recreation, 
they had devised, and were in learning ; in which time, 
among many other exercises among themselves, they used 
nightly at their lodging to talke of sundry things for the 
furtherance of such offices wherein eche man as then served, 
for which purpose it pleased Master Ferrers to make the 
writer his bedfellow; and upon a pallet cast upon the 
rushes in his owne chamber to lodge Master Willot and Mas- 
ter Streamer, the one his astronomer, the other his divine ;” 
and how upon a certain occasion there fel a controversie 
between “ Master Streamer and the writer as to whether 
birds and beasts had reason, Master Streamer affirming 
that they had, and that as much as men, yea, and in some 
points more ;” and “the divine” winds up by saying, “ If 
that I thought you. would be content to hear me, and, with- 
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out any interruption til I have done, to mark what I say, I 
would tel you such a story of one peece of myne own expe- 
rimenting as should both make you wunder, and put you 
out of dout concerning this matter.” When the company 
had promised attention, “ he turned himself so in his bed 
as they might best hear,” and he delivered the “yarn” 
which is the subject matter of the tract. 

In the course of his narrative (or oration as the writer 
terms it), Master Streamer introduces a variety of speakers, 
and amongst others one “which had been in Ireland,” 


who tells the tale which excited Mr. Hore’s curiosity as 
follows :— 


“s While I was in Yreland, in the time that Mackmorro & all the rest 

a of the wilde Lords were the King’s enemies, what 

; igs dog Ria time also mortall warre was betweene the Fitzharises* 
cubjects ome" & the Prior and Covent of the Abbay of Tintern, 
: who counted them the King’s friends and subjects, 

whose neighbour was Cayr Macart, a wilde Irish man, then the King’s 
The fashion of °2°™Y? and one which dayly made inrodes into the 
the Irish warres, COWntie of Voashford, and burned such Townes and 
"  earied away all such Cattel as he might co by, by 

means whereof all the Cuntrie from Climixe> to Rosse became a wast 
wildernes, and is scarce renovated until this day. In this time, I say, as 
Iwas on a night at Coshery* w" one of Fitzhérie’s Churles, we fel in 
talke as we have don now of straiige adventures and of Cats, and 
these among other things the Churle (for so they 

AChurle’stale, C#/ all farmers and husbandmen), told me as you shall 


heare. There was not seven yeres past a Kern of John 
Butlers’ dwelling in the Fassock of Bantry,® called 
Patrik Apore,' who minding to make a pray in the night upon Cayer Makart 


1 Macmorre. The Mac Murroughs, or 
Kavanaghs, still unconquered, held the 
strong mountain fastnesses lying between 
the counties of Carlow and Wexford, and 
extending down the left bank of the Barrow 
to near New Ross. Cahir Mac Art was 
head of one sept of the Kavanaghs at this 

riod : he was created Baron of Ballyanne 

Queen Mary, and from his son, “‘ Brian 

Borris,”’ is descended Arthur Mac Mur- 
rough Kavanagh, Esq., M. P., of Borris. 

3 Fitzharris. The Fitzharrises were 
Anglo-Norman scttlers in Wexford. The 
prior and convent of Tintern sided with 
the Kavanaghs. 

3 Clinine, now Clonmines, the site of an 
extinct town on tho western shore of 
Bannow Bay. The ruins ofa conventual 
church, andsomo military remains, toge- 
ther with a very interesting castellated 


dwelling for the rector, close to the parish 
church, mark the site of the town. 

‘ Coshery, i. e. cClor na pis — the 
chief's tribute—an exaction of provisions 
and lodging for himself and followers. 
In tho present day, a person who quarters 
himself on his friends, is called in Ireland 
a cosherer. 

5 John Butler. Fourth son of Richard 
first Viscount Mountgarret, who had 
pai of land in Wexford between New 

oss and the Kavanaghs’ country, 

6 Fassock of Bantry, i.e. the pdpad 
or desert tract, weald or wild, of Bantry, 
then a sort of march land lying between 
the Kavanaghs and the English settlers 
in Wexford. 

? Patrick Apore. Probably one of the 
Hores, an ancient Anglo-Norman Wex- 
ford family. 
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his master’s enemy, got him with his boy (for so they call their horse- 
keepers be they never so olde knaves) into his Cuntrie, 
This was an and in the night time entered into a town of two 
Irish town. -howses,' and brake in and slue the people, and then 
took such cattel as they foiid, which was a cow and 
a sheep, and departed therewith homeward, but douting they should be 
iri pursued (the Curre dogs made such a shril barking) he 
sh curs bark ; ee a cha 
goee: got him toachurch, thinking to lurk ther til midnight 
was past, for ther he was suer that no man would 
ThewildeIrishe respect or seek him, for the wild Irish men had churches 
ae better in such reverence, til our men taught them the contrary,’ 
ven an theinee;, that they neither would nor durst either rob ought 
g their reli Z 
gion. thence, or hurt any ma that took the churchyard for 
__ sanctury, no though he had killed his father; and while 
_The olde Irish this A‘ern was in the church, he thought it best to dine, 
ree hag to dine for he had eaten litle that day, wherfore he made his 
aor boy go gather sticks and strake fire with his feres, 
and made a fire in the churche, and killed the sheep, and after the Irish 
fashion layd it there upon, and rosted it: but when it 
was ready, and that he thought to eat it, there came in 
a cat’ and set her by him, and said in Irish Shane foel,* 
which is, give me some meat; he amased at this gave 
her the quarter that was in his hand, whiche imme- 
diately she did eat up, and asked more, till she had 
cosumed all the sheep, and like a cormoriat not satisfied 
therwith, asked stil for more, wherfore they supposed it were the Devil, 
and therefore thinking it wisdome to please him, killed the Cow which 
they had stolen, and when they had flaid it, gave the Cat a quarter, which 
she immediatlye devoured; thé they gave her two other quarters, and in 
the mean while, after the contrie fashion, they did cut 
a peece of the hide, and pricked it upon fower stakes® 
which they set about the fire, and therein they set 
a peece of the Cow for themselves, and with the rest of the hide they made 
eche of them laps to were about their feet like broges,® bothe to keep theire 
feet from hurt all the next day, and also to serve for 
meat the next night if they could get none other, 
by broyling thé upon coles. By this time the Cat had 
eaten three quarters, and called for more, wherfor they 
gave her that which was a seething, and douting lest when she had eaten 


A malapert gest 
that cometh un- 
bidden. 


A cat did eata 
sheep. 


The wood Kerns 
cookry. 


Kerns for lack 
of meat eat their 
shoos rosted. 


1A town of two howses, i.e. a “bally” 
or township, containing two farm-houses. 
What a picture of the then state of Ire- 
land is here presented—the pitiless slay- 
ing of ‘‘ the people’’—the carrying away 
of their miserable cow and sheep !—and 
all this told as a matter of course, or, 
rather, as a praiseworthy action. 

8 Taught them the contrary. Avery cre- 
ditable lesson. ‘The wild Irish men’ 
appear here to much better advantage 
than their opponents. 

3 Acat. Stories about ‘‘ uncannie”’ cats 


are still rife in Ireland; but this story of 
the bivouac in the desecrated church, and 
the fate of the kern and his boy, is the 
most weird one I have ever met with. 

{ Shane foel. Peort is “ flesh,”’ but the 
previous word is not recognizable. 

8 Pricked tt upon four stakes. This is 
very interesting, as explaining clearly the 
old Irish practical mode of boiling beef in 
the skin of the cow. 

6 The inhabitants of the Aran Islands, off 
the coast of Galway, wear shoes of this kind 
still. See Wilde's ‘‘ Catalogue,” p. 281. 
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that she would eat thé to, because they had no more for her, they got thé 
out of the Church, and the Kern tooke his horse, and away he rode as fast 
as he could hie. When he wasa mile or two from the Church, the moone 
began to shine, and his boy espied the cat upon his 
A Kern killed master’s horse behinde him ; tolde him, wherupon the 
Grimathia. Kern took his dart, and turning his face toward her, 
flang it, and stroke her thorough with it; but immediatly there came 
to her such a sight of Cats that after long fight with 
Cats didkilland them his boy was killed, and eaten up, and he him self, 
eoce me as good and as swift as his horse was, had much to do to 
scape. When he was come home, and had put of his 
The Kernes Ar- harnes' (which wasa Corslet of maile, made like a Shirt, 
mow. and his Scul covered over with gilt lether, and crested 
with Otterskin), all weary and hungry, set him down by his wife, and 
tolde her his adventure, which when a kitling which his wife kept, scarce 
half a yeere, had heard, up she started, and said, 
hast thou killed Grimmalkin ? and therwith she plunged 
in his face, and with her teeth took him by the throte, 
and ere y‘ shee could be také away she had strangled 
him. This the Churle tolde me now about [xxxiii] winters past, and it 
was doon as he and divers other credible men infoarmed me not seaven 
yeares before.” | 


A kitling killeth 
the Kern that slew 
Grim. 


We have quoted the entire of the “Churle’s Tale.” 
The discourse subsequently turned upon witches, and 
their doings, which brought out our friend (“he that had 
been in Ireland”) with some more of his experience, as 
follows :— 


‘“‘T cannot tel by what means witches do change their one likenes and 
the shapes of other things. But I have heard of so many and seen so 
much myself that I am sure they do it, for in Ireland (as they have 
been in England) witches are for feare had in high re- 
veréce, and they be so cunning that they can chaunge 
the shapes of thigs as they list at their pleasure and 
so deceve the people therby that an act was made in Irelid that no ma 
should buy any red swine. The cause whereof was this. 
Witches used to séd to y* markets many red swine fair 
and fat to see unto, as any mought be, and would in 
that forme cotinew long, but it chanced the buiers of 
them to bring them to any water; immediately they 
found thé returned either into wisps of Haye, Straw, 
old rotten bords, or some other such |ike tripery, b 
meanes wherof they have lost their money, or ish 


Witches are reve- 
renced for fear. 


An Act forbid- 
ding to buy red ~ 
swine. 


Sorcerers make 
swine of hay and 
other baggaye. 


1 Harnes. I do not know of a more 
graphic description of the armour worn by 
the Irish kerns in Henry VIII.’s time 
than we have here given. The steel 
‘*skull’”’ or bascinet, covered with gilded 
leather, and crested with otterskin, and 


the shirt of mail, or hauberk, constitute a 
species of defensive armour or “ harness,’’ 
which had ceased to be the fashion in 
England for more than three centuries. 
The date at the end of the passage fixes 
the period at about a. p. 1621. 
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other cattel as they gave in exchangefor thé. There 
Men turned into is also in Ireland one nation! whereof soe one man and 
wolves. woman are at every seven yeares end turned into 
Wulves and so continew in the woods the space of 
seven years, and if they hap to live out y‘ time, they return to their own 
forme again; and other twaine are turned for the like time into the same 
ehape, which is a penance (as they say) enjoyned that stock by Saint 
fee aia Gaeta Patrick for some wickedness of their ancestors, and 
himself to hove been J* this is true witnessed, a man whom I left alive in 
@ wulf seven years. reland who had performed this seven yeares penance 
whose wife was slaine while she was a Wulf in her 
last year. This man told to many men whose cattel he had woried and 
whose bodyes he had assailed while he was a wulf, so plain and evident 
tok’s y' showed such scares of wounds which other men had given him 
bothe in his mannes shape before he was a wulf and in his wulf shape since, 
which al appered upon his skin, that it was evident to all men, yea and 
to y® Bishop to (upon whose grant it was recorded and regestered), that 
the matter was undoubtedly past peradventure.”’ 


The volume contains nothing farther relating to Ire- 
land. We have searched in vain through the Statute Book 
for the “ Act against red swine” to which our Hibernian 
Munchausen alludes. A legislative enactment of the Irish 
Parliament (11 Elizabeth, chap. 4), ‘for the preservation 
of Salmon frie and Ele frie,” prevented any person allow- 
ing swine “to be fedd or pastured upon any strand of any 
river between the 5th March and last day of September in 
every year, upon payne of forfeiture of the same swine,” &c. ; 
and in the same Queen’s reign, “ An Act against Witch- 
craft and Sorcery” (28 Elizabeth, chap. 2.) was passed in 
general terms, without any particular instances of enchant- 
ment, charm, or sorcery. 

Since the notice was communicated to the Society, the 
first portion of the library of the Rev. Thomas Corser, 
M. A., F.S. A., was dispersed by auction under the ham- 
mer of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, in London 
(on July 28, 1868), and the copy of the work, “Beware 
the Cat,” which had formerly belonged to Mr. Heber, sold 
for £12 5s. oO 
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' One nation. This story is avery old places this tribe in Ossory, and tells the 
one. Giraldus Cambrensis, in his ‘“‘Topo- story much as it is given here. Giraldus 
graphia Hibernica,” Dist. ii., cap. xix., only repeats the older Irish legends. 
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Parcell, Rev. William, R.C.C. Marl- 
borough-street, Dublin. 

Purdon, Charles D., Esq., M.D. 14, Wel- 
lington-place, Belfast, 

Purdon, Thomas H., Esq. 5, Wellington- 
place, Belfast. ; 

Putland, George, Esq. Bray Head, Bray. 

Pyne, Rev. John, R.C.C. Fairymount, 
Loughglyn. 


Queen's College Library. Belfast. 


Rainsford, Meyrick S., Esq. Inland Re- 
venue Office, Custom House, Dublin. 
Raleigh, Richard, Esq. Patrick-street, 


Limerick. 
Esq., D.L. Ramsfort, 


Ram, Stephen, 
Gorey. 

Rathdonnell, Col. the Right Hon. Lord, 
L. L. and C. R., Co. Louth. Drumcar, 
Dunleer. 

Reade, F. R. Morris, Esq., J.P. Rossa- 
narra, Callan. 

Reade, Rev. George H., A.M. The Rec- 
tory, Inniskeen, Dundalk. 

Reade, Philip, Esq., A. M., J.P. The 
Woodpark, Scariff, County Clare. 

Reeves, Rey. William, D.D., LL. D.; 
M. D., M.R.I.A. The Rectory, Tynan. 

Richey, Alexander G., Esq., LL. B., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 27, Upper Pembroke- 
street, Dublin. 

Ridley, Jobn, Esq., M. D., F.R.C.S., 
Tullamore, 

Riggs, J. Leslie, Esq., M. D. Armagh. 

Robertson, James G., Esq., Architect 
Kilkenny. 

Robertson, R.J., Esq., Barrister-at- Law. 
18, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Robinson, Sir John, Bart., D.L. Rokeby 
Hall, Dunleer, 

Roche, Rev. Thomas, P. P. Lady’s Islanq, 
Broadway, Wexford. 

Rogera, Rev. Joseph. Parsonstown. 

Ronayne, Joseph P., Esq.,C. E. Cork. 

Rosse, Right Hon. the Earl of, D.L.  Par- 
soustown Castle, Parsonatown. 

Royal Dublin Society, Dublin. 

Russell, Very Rev. Charles W., D. D., 
M.R.1.A., President, . St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. 

Russell, Very Rev. Dr., O. P. 80, Rutland- 
square, Dublin. 

Ryan, Rev. Abbé, P.P. Clifden Villa, 
Kilkenny. 

Ryan, James, Esq., J. P., Foulkesrath 


Castle, Ballyragget. 
Ryan, Rev. James, B.C. C. Galmoy, 
Johnstown. 
Ryan, Lawrence J., Eaq., National Model 
School. Kilkenny. 
2F 
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Ryan, M. R., Esq., J.P. Temple Mungret, 
Limerick. 

Ryan, Miss, District Asylum, Kilkenny. 

Ryan, Rev. Michael, R.C.C., Knocklong, 
Kilmallock. 

Ryan, P., Esq. Windgap Cottage, Kilkenny. 

Ryland, Rev. J. F. The Mall, Waterford. 


Sarsfield, D. Ronayne, Esq., J. P. Dough- 
cloyne House, Cork. 

Science and Art Department. South Ken- 
sington, London. 

Scott, Rev. J. H., A.M. Seirkieran, Par- 
sonstown. 

Searancke, S.S., Esq., C.E. Violet-hill, 
Navan. 

Seigne, Thomas, Fsq. Kilfane Cottage, 
Thomastown. 

Seymour, W. C., Jun., Esq. Wilmount 
House, Queenstown. 

Seymour, W. Deane, Esq. Wilmount 
House, Queenstown. 

Shaw, Thomas, Esq. Andover. 

Shaw, William G., Jun., Esq. Beaumont, 
Cork. 

Sheahan, T., Esq., A.M. Pembroke Lodge, 
Sydney Parade, Merrion, Dublin. 

Sheane, James, Esq. Mountmellick. 

Shearman, Rev. John Francis, R. C. C. 
Howth, Co. Dublin. 

Shine, Eugene, Esq. Seville Lodge, Kil- 
kenny. 

*Shirley, Evelyn P., Esq., A.M., D.L, 
F.S.A. Lower Eatington Park, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ; and Loughfea, Carrick- 
macross. 

Sibthorpe, John, Esq., National Bank. 
Athy. 

Simpson, Sir James Y., Bart., M. D., 
F.S.A., Scot. 52, Queen-street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Skehan, William, Esq. Clonmel. 

Skelly, Rev. P.V., O.P. The Black Abbey, 
Kilkenny. 

Sloane, John S., Esq., C. E., M.R.1.A., 
Chief Engineer, Ballast Board, Dublin. 

Smith, Aquilla, Esq., M. D., M.R.1. A. 
121, Lower Baggot-street, Dublin. 

Smith, George, Esq. 104, Grafton-street, 
Dublin. 

Smith, J. Richardson, Esq. Devonshire 
House, Upper Maize Hill, St. Leonards, 
Sussex. 

Smithwick, Edmund, Esq., J. P. Kilcreene, 
Kilkenny. 

Smithwick, John William, Esq., J. P. Kil- 
creene, Kilkenny. 

Smyth, John, Jun., Esq. Rathcourcey. 
Ballinacurra, Co. Cork. 

Smyth, Thos., Esq. 33, Castle-st., Belfast. 

Spong, Mr. F. M. Carlow. 

Spratt, Very Rev. John, D.D., 0.C.C. 
Aungier-street, Dublin. 
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Stanley, Charles, Esq., J.P. Roughan 
Park, New Mills, Dungannon. 

Stanton, Henry, Esq., J.P. Lisdowney, 
County Kilkenny. 

Staples, Robert, Esq., D.L. Dunmore, 
Durrow, Queen’s County. 

Steele, Rev. William, A. M., Head Master, 
Royal School of Enniskillen. Portora, 
Enniskillen. 

*Stephens, George, Esq., F. S. A., Professor 
of Old English, and ofthe English Lan- 
guage, in the University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Sterling, Miles, Esq., L. R.C.S.I. Tho- 
mastown. 

Stewart, Lieut.-Colovel W. Villiers, D.L., 
Castletown, Carrick-on-Suir. 

St George, Major, D. L. Kilrush House, 
Freshford. 

St. George, Major-General, C. B. 17, Rut- 
land-gate, London, S. W. 

St. John, James, Esq., LL.D. Nore View 
House, Kilkenny. 

Stokes, William, Esq., M. D., Regius Prof. 
Physic, T. C.D., M.R.I.A. 5, Mer- 
rion-square, North, Dublin. 

Stoney, Thomas Butler, Esq., J. P., Port- 
land, Roscrea. 

*Stopford, Rev.Arthur F. Hamerton, Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Strange, Peter, Esq. Aylwardstown House, 
Waterford. 

Sutherland, George, Esq. Priorsland, Car- 
rickmines, Co. Dublin. 

Swanne, Captain, 22nd Regiment. Aff- 
ghan House, Cork. 

Swanne, Gilbert, Esq. Newtown, Wexford. 

*Sweetinan, Walter, Esq., J.P., Barrister-at- 
Law, M.R.I. A. Annaghs, New Ross. 

Symes, Robert W., Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 68, Lower Dominick-street, 
Dublin. 


*Talbot de Malahide, Right Hon. Lord, 
D.L, D.C.L., F.S.A., Pres. R.I.A. 
Malahide Castle, Malahide. 

Tandy, Charles H., Esq., Q.C. 44, Lee- 
son-street, Dublin. ; 

*Tarrant, Charles, Esq.,C.S. Swiss Cot- 
tage, Waterford. 

Taylor, Edward, B., Esq., C.E. Gowran. 

Taylor, Colonel Meadows, M. R.I. A. Old 
Court, Harold's-cross, Dublin. 

Tennent, Sir James Emerson, Bart., 
K.C.S.1, LL. D., F.R.S. Tempo 
Manor, Co. Fermanagh; and 66, War- 
wick-square, Pimlico, London. 

Thimm, Mr. Franz. 3, Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square, London. 

Thomson, T. Alexander, Esq., M. D., 
Carrickfergus. 

Tidmarsh, James M., Esq., J. P. Sion 

Villa, Kilkenny. 
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*Tighe, Colonel the Right Hon. William F., 
Fownes, L. L. and C.R.,, Co. Kilkenny. 
Woodstock, Innistioge. 

Todd, Charles, H., LL. D., QC. 123, 
Lower Baggot-street, Dublin. 

“Todd, Rev. James Henthorn, D. D., 
S.F.T.C.D., F.S.A. V.P.R.I.A. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Tooker, Captain R. B., J.P. The Mar- 
dyke, Cork. 

Torrens, James, Esq. Wellington-place, 
Belfast. 


Trench, T. F. Cooke, Esq. Millicent, 
Naas. 

Trench, William Stuart, Esq. Essex Castle, 
Carrickmacross. 


Turner, John, Esq., Master of the Dun- 
dalk Institution. Dundalk. 

Tyndall, Prof. John, F.R.S. Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, Albeimarle- 
street, London. 


Utting, R. B., Esq. 
London, N. W. 


33, Camden-road, 


Valentine, William, Esq. White Abbey, 
Belfast. 

Valentine, James W., Esq. Fort William 
Park, Belfast. 

Vance, Rev. George. Skibbereen. 

Vaux, W.S. W., Esq. British Museum, 
London. 

Vignoles, Rev. Charles Alexander, A. M. 
Clonmacnoise Glebe, Athlone, 

Vigors, Major J. Cliffe, J.P. Burgage, 
Leighlinbridge. 


Waddy, John, Esq., M.D., J.P. Church- 
town, Wexford. 
Wakeman, Frederick, Esq. Enniskillen. 
Waldron, Laurence, Esq., D. L. 38, Rut- 
land-square, West, Dublin. 
*Waces, His Royvau HIGHNESS THE 
Prince or. Sandringham, Norfolk. 
* Walker, Charles Arthur, Esq.,D. L. Ty- 
killen House, Kyle, Enniscorthy. 
Walsh, John, Esq., J.P. Fanningstown, 
Piltown. 
Walsh, Rev. Thomas, P.P. Castle Mar- 
tyr, County Cork. 
Ward, Jobn, Esq. Ulster Works, Bel- 
fast, and Hillbrook Holywood, Co. 
Down. 
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Ward, M. J. Barrington, Esq., B. A., 
F.R.G.S., F.L.S., &c. 14, Alfred- 


street, Belfast. 

Ware, Thomas, Esq., 67, South Mall, 
Cork. 

Waterford, the Most Hon. the Marchioness 
of. Curraghmore, Portlaw. 

Watson, Rev. M. V. Odogh Glebe, Kil- 
kenny. 

Way, Albert, Esq., F.S.A. Wonham, 
Reigate, Surrey. 

Webb, George Oliver, Esq., J. P. Webbs- 
borough, Castlecomer. 

Weld, Matthew R., Esq., J. P. Coolagh- 
more House, Callan. 

West, Henry J. Pelham, Esq. 
dington-road, Dublin. 

Westropp, HodderM., Esq. Rookhurst,Cork. 

Westropp, Ralph M., Esq. Ravenswvod, 
Carrigaline. 

Westropp, W.H.Stackpoole, Fsq.,M:R.1.A., 
F.R.G.S.I. 2,1 drone-terrace, Blackrock, 
Co. Dublin. 

White, John Davis, Esq. Cashel. 

White, P. F., Esq., Barrister-at- Law. 94, 
Lower Lecson-street, Dublin. 

Whitty, J. M., Esq. “Daily Post” office, 
Liverpool. 

Wilde, Sir William R., F.R.S.C.I., 
V.P.R. I. A. 1, Merrion-square, North 
Dublin. ’ 

Williams, Edward Wilmot, Esq.,-J. P. 
Herringston, Dorchester, Dorset. 

Williams, William, Esq. Dungarvan. 

Wilson, Andrew, Esq., Collector of Inland 
Revenue, Portsmouth. 

Wise, Thos. A., Esq., M. D.,J.P., F. S. A. 
Scot. Rostellan Castle, Rostellan, Co. 
of Cork. 

Wright, Rev. Joseph. Blackrock, Dundalk. 

Wright, Travers, Esq. Killincoole, Castle- 
bellingham. 

Wyse, Napoleon Bonaparte, Esq., D. L. 
Manor of St. John, Waterford. 


2, Had- 


Young, A. Knight, Esq, M. D. The 
Terrace, Monaghan. 

Young, R., Esq., C.E. Antrim Road, 
Bel fast. 


How. MBMBERS. 


La Viscomte O’Neile de Tyrone. Saumur, 
France 

M. dela Ponce. Saumur, France. 

M. le Colonel O'Shee, Pontoise, France. 
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AT the ANNUAL GENERAL MeeTING, held in the apart- 
ments of the Association, Butler House, Kilkenny, on 
Wednesday, January the 13th (by adjournment from 
the 6th), 1869, 


Tue Rev. Partie Moors, P. P., in the Chair : 


The Report of the Committee for the year 1868 was 
read by the Honorary Secretary, as follows :— 


‘“The Report of your Committee for the year 1868 marks an important 
era in the career of this Association. Twenty years have elapsed since it 
struggled into existence in the guise of a mere local society, whilst now 
it can proudly point to its ample roll of Members gathered from every 
county in Ireland, and claim to be national in its operations as well as its 
aspirations. ‘Twenty years have since then passed away—a third part of 
the ordinary life of man—but not without some fruit being garnered for 
posterity. On the shelves of many a public and private library in the 
British Islands, on the Continent, in the United States of America, and 
even in distant Australasia, may be seen a goodly rank of volumes with 
the name of the Association blazoned on them; whilst that they do not 
represent a mere congeries of useless print and paper is testified by the 
equally gratifying fact, that their money value steadily advances, a perfect 
set fetching readily in the book-markct a sum far above the cost price paid, 
as subscriptions, by each original Member. 

‘‘ Twenty years try the constitution of most bodies, and, of course, the 
lapse of time has not been without its effect on the roll of our Members. 
The original list extended but to 156, and there still remains to us a fair 
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proportion of those true friends who stood by the cradle of the society, and 
helped it into vigorous existence. Now that the Association has become 
national, it may be well to place on record the names of its surviving 


. 
ORIGINAL MEMBERS. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Ban- Rev. John L. Irwin. 


don. John James, Esq., M. D. 
The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Os- Lewis Kinchela, Esq., M. D. 
sory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Joseph Lalor, Esq., M. D. 

Lord James Wandesforde Butler. John Lindsay, Esq. 
Sir John Power, Bart. Rev. Joseph Moore, P. P. 


Colonel the Right Hon. W. F. Tighe. Rev. Philip Moore, P. P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory. T. E. Murphy, Esq. 


Rev. Michael Birch, P. P. Matthew O'Donnell, Esq., Q. C. 
Thomas Bradley, Esq., M. D. J.G. A. Prim, Hon. Sec. 
Michael Cahill, Esq., J. P. James G. Robertson, Esq. 

Peter Connellan, Esq., D. L. Rev. James Ryan, R. C.C. 

T. L. Cooke, Esq. Edmund Smithwick, Esq., J. P. 
Henry Flood, Esq. Myles Sterling, Esq., M. D. 
Rev. Luke Fowler. James B. St. John, Esq., LL. D. 
Rev. James Graves, Hon. Sec. Peter Strange, Esq., J. P. 

John Newport Greene, Esq., J.P. | Charles Tarrant, Esq. ., C.E. 
Joseph Greene, Esq. James M. Tidmarsh, Esq., J. P. 
William Hanford-Flood, Esq.,D.L. Rev. C. A. Vignoles. 

Rev. S. C. Harpur. John Walsh, Esq., J. P. 


_“ Besides these thirty-eight original Members thus still remaining, 
there are many others yet spared to us who have been supporters of the 
Association very nearly, although not altogether, from the period of its for- 
mation. 

‘‘ Your Committee report with pleasure a considerable addition of 
names to the roll during the yast year. Eighty-six Members of the His- 
torical and Archeological Association of Ireland have been elected since 
January last; many of them paying 20s., none less than 10s. per annum. 
Against this increase must be set a list of twenty-three Members lost by 
death or resignation, and four names temporarily removed for neglecting 
the payment of subscriptions within the period limited, as follows :— 


£a. d. 
Lindsay Purcell, Esq., for 1866-8 . . 018 0 
E. Maxwell Dillon, Esq. ,, 1866-8 . . 018 O 
Rev. P. Meany, » 1866-8 . . 018 O 
Rev. 8. Halloran, » 1866-8 .° . 018 O 


‘¢The number of Members now on the roll of the Association is 663, 
showing a clear gain of fifty-seven during the past year; and a still further 
increase is to be looked for, as the onjocts and acts of the Association be- 
come better known. 

‘‘Your Committee congratulate tie Members on their being enabled 
to hold their present mceting in new and more commodious apartments, 
and they trust that ere long the Museum of the Association will be, through 
the exertions of the Hon. Curator, more generally known, now that it can 
be better displayed than was possible in the rooms it hitherto occupied. 
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‘‘ The sixth volume, second series, of the ‘ Journal,’ for 1867, is far ad- 
vanced towards completion; and the three first numbers for 1868, being the 
commencement of Vol. I., third series, are in the hands of the Members. 
The fourth number is at press, and,will shortly be issued. Your Com- 
mittee are glad to point to an improvement in the paper and typography 
of the series now commenced, and trust that the matter will not be found 
leas interesting than formerly. It is proposed, if funds are supplied by 
the Members, to illustrate the ‘Journal’ yet more fully in future. 

‘‘The new organization of the Association has been completed, Ho- 
norary Secretaries having been elected for each Province, and your Com- 
mittee rejoice to be able to point to the increase of the Members during 
the past year, as a proof of the wisdom of the change recommended in the 
last Report, and carried out by the unanimous voice of the Annual General 
Meeting of January, 1868. 

‘‘ Hitherto it has been the pleasant task of your Committee to speak 
of the prosperity of the Association, and to point with good hope to its 
future prospects. All seemed bright and promising up to the close of the 
old year; but an event has happened so close to the termination of the 
period for which they are bound to give an account, that they feel com- 
pelled to notice it. Your Committee need hardly say that they allude to the 
sudden death of George Victor Du Noyer, Esq., Senior Geologist of the Insh 
Geological Survey, a Member of the Committee, Hon. Provincial Secretary 
for Ulster, and one of the most accomplished of our Insh Archeologists. 
The loss which your Association has suffered by the demise of Mr. Du Noyer 
cannot be estimated. Trained as an observer and archeologist under 
Portlock and Larcom in that admirable school, the Ordnance Survey of Ire- 
land, he was one of the noble band, headed by Petrie, Todd, Reeves, O’ Do- 
novan, and O’Carry, who have made Irish Archeology a science worthy the 
study of earnest men, and rescued it from the domain of empiricism and 
conceited ignorance: a pupil of the accomplished artist, Petrie, he equalled 
his master in truth of touch and the minute accuracy with which he could 
render the details of a subject, no matter how difficult; whilst the true 
‘feeling’ of the artist pervaded every production of his pencil. His pe- 
culiar qualifications early attracted the notice of the Directors of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Ireland. The labours of Mr. Du Noyer in that depart- 
ment of science remain a lasting monument to his fame. He was engaged 
in the revision of the Survey in the North of Ireland, having risen to the 
highest post save one in his department, when prematurely removed, on the 
8rd of this month, in the full enjoyment of his powers both bodily and men- 
tal, and in the midst of his labours. Of him it may be truly said that he died 
in harness, Our Journal contains many valuable papers from his accom- 
plished pen, and his ready pencil was ever at command, not only to illus- 
~ trate his own valuable papers, but also those of his brother archeologists. 
His noble and unselfish nature ever sought opportunities to place at the 
service of others the rich stores of his note-book and portfolio; and in this 
respect, above all, to the Editor of your ‘ Journal,’ his death is as the loss 
of a right hand. 

‘* Your Committee have also to deplore the death, during the past year, 
of two old and liberal supporters—the venerable Lord Farnham, lost in 
the fearful Abergele catastrophe, and Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart., both of 
whom had for many years shown a warm interest in the progress of the 
Association. 
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‘‘The thanks of the Members are due to the Most Hon. the Marquis 
of Kildare for further aid towards the publication of the Kildare Rental ; 
and to the Right Hon. Lord Clermont, the Right Hon. Chichester For- 
tescue, Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, Mr. Richard Rolt Brash, and Mr. 
Robert Day, Jun., for illustrations presented to the .‘ Journal’ of the As- 
sociation.” 

It was unanimously resolved that the Report of the 
Committee should be adopted and printed. 

The Treasurer's accounts for the year 1867, having been 
submitted to the Meeting, were referred to the Auditors, 
Messrs. James G. Robertson, and Patrick A. Aylward, who 
were requested to audit them before the next General Meet- 
ing of the Association. 


The following new Members were elected :— 


Lord Francis Conyngham, The Hall, Mount Charles, 
Co. Donegal: proposed by J. A. Tredennick, Esq. 

The Hon. Mrs. Caulfcild, Hockley, Armagh : proposed 
by H. M‘Cormac, Esq., M. D. 

The Rev. Thomas Walsh, P. P., Castlemartyr, Co. 
Cork: proposed by R. R. Brash, Esq. 

The Rev. John Lyons, R.C.C., Caheraragh, Skibbereen ; 
and Captain Swanne, 22nd Regiment, Affghan House, 
Cork : proposed by R. Caulfeild, Esq., LL. D. 

David Mahony, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 34, Fitzwilliam- 
place, Dublin ; and Charles H. Todd, Esq., LL. D., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, 123, Lower Baggot-street, Dublin : proposed by 
C. H. Foot., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Rev. Denis M‘Sweeny, P. P., Carrigaline, Co. Cork: 
proposed by R. Day, Jun., Esq. 

John Mackay, Esq., Mount Hermon, Drogheda: pro- 
posed by T. R. Lane, Esq. 

R. Young, Esq., C. E., Antrim-road, Belfast : proposed 
by J. Ward, Esq. 

_ Henry Staunton, Esq., J. P., Seskin; and Dr. Yelverton 
Bosquet, F. O.8. L., &c., Stapleford, Notts : proposed by Mr. 
Prim. : 

Sheppard F. M‘Cormack, Esq., Airmount, New Ross; 
and Mr. James Bain, Bookseller, 1, Haymarket, London : 
proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

John Moore, Esq., Midleton, county of Cork: proposed 
by W. Williams, Esq. 
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The Committee and Officers of the Association for the 
year 1869 were elected as follows :— 


President.—The Very Rev. Charles Vignoles, D. D., 
Dean of Ossory. 

Treasurer.—Rev. James Graves, A. B., M. R. I. A. 

Honorary Secretaries.—Rev. James Graves, A. B.; John 
G. Augustus Prim. 

Honorary Curator of the Museum and Library.—James 
George Robertson, Esq., Architect. 

Comittee.—James 8. Blake, Esq., J. P., Barrister-at- 
Law; Richard Rolt Brash, Esq., Architect ; Barry De- 
lany, Esq., M. D. ; Peter Burtchael, Esq., C. E. ; Rev. Luke 
Fowler, A. M.; John James, Esq., L. R.C.S.1.; Robert 
Malcomson, Esq.; Rev. Philip Moore, P. P.; Matthew 
O’Donnell, Esq., Q.C.; Rev. John O’Hanlon, R.C.C.; C. 
Delacherois Purdon, Esq.. M. D.; J.G. Robertson, Esq., 
Architect. 

Mr. Graves reported that the work of propping the 
tower of St. Francis’ Abbey by metal pillars, according to 
the plan already reported as having been fixed on by the 
Committee, had been carried out ; but the making good of 
the haunch of the arch yet remained to be done when the 
weather would be more suitable for such an operation, pro- 
vided funds sufficient could be procured. The expenditure 
already incurred was about £32, and the balance remain- 
ing in hands of the subscriptions hitherto received towards 
meeting that work (which would involve an expense of 
some £35 more) was but between £5 and £6. It was to 
be hoped that funds might still be obtained sufficient for 
the purpose. Mr. Hayes, the proprictor, had offered to 
allow the Committee to open out the blocked windows and 
sedilia of the choir, and most gladly would they accept the 
offer if the means for carrying out the opcrations were 
afforded. They had to thank ‘Mr. Smithwick for much 
valuable aid, in addition to his subscription of £10, to the 
work already done ; and they were indebted in the highest 
degree to Mr. Middleton, for acting most efficiently as en- 
ginecr and director of the works. As they hoped to avail 
themselves further of Mr. Middleton’s services in that way 
in the works yet remaining to be done, and as he had no 
doubt the Association would then suitably express its 
acknowledgments to him, he (Mr. Graves) would say no 
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more on that subject at present. He had much pleasure 
in also reporting that the reparation of the conical cap of the 
lesser Round Tower of Clonmacnoise had been completed 
in the most satisfactory manner, the special subscription 
raised in that case having sufficed to meet the expendi- 


ture. 
Mr. Prim reported that the resolution passed at the last 


meeting of the Association, authorizing a communication 
to be made to the Poor Law Commissioners, urging them to 
use their influence with all Boards of Guardians acting as 
“ Burial Boards”, for the prevention of injury to ancient 
monuments in the enclosing old churchyards, had been car- 
ricd out by the Hon. Secretaries, and that a satisfactory 
reply had been received from the Commissioners. He was 
glad to be able to make this Report at a Meeting presided 
over by the Rev. Gentleman (Mr. Moore) who had been 
the originator of the suggestion as to the necessity of some 
precaution being taken in this matter. The following was 
the correspondence on the subject :— 


‘Museum, KILeEenry, 
November, 1868. 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN, — We respectfully beg leave to bring under your notice 
a Resolution passed at the last General Meeting of the Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland. We are quite aware that your 
official functions have more immediate connexion with the present and 
the future, but we believe that any movement for the preservation of what 
remains of the ancient monuments of Ireland will have the sympathy of 
men of educated minds and refined tastes; and as what the Association 
asks is in no way opposed to the interests which it is your duty to guard, 
whilst the object is calculated to commend itself to the feelings of the 
public at large, of all creeds and classes, we trust that the matter will re- 
ceive your favourable consideration. All we venture to do ia to suggest 
that your influence should be used with the several Boards of Guardians 
for the purpose below indicated, and we entertain no doubt that the hint 
will be most gladly acted upon everywhere, whilst otherwise, in many 
places, merely from want of thought as to the danger involved, serious 
injury may be done to valuable monuments and architectural remains, 

‘¢The following is the resolution referred to: — 

‘‘ Moved by the Rev. Charles A. Vignoles ; 

‘‘ Seconded by Barry Delany, Esq., M. D. 

‘© REsoLVED,—That several Boards of Guardians throughout Ireland 
having determined to become ‘ Burial Boards,’ under the Act of Parlia- 
ment permitting that arrangement, in order to the enclosure of various 
ancient churchyards for the prevention of cattle trespassing therein, and 
for preserving the graves of the dead from desecration, we, apprehending 
that, in carrying out this commendable design, a danger of still greater de- 
secration may yet incidentally arise if not timeously guarded against, do 
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hereby request the Honorary Secretaries of the Association to communi- 
cate with the Poor Law Commissioners, and respectfully ask that they 
may be good enough to embody in one of their ordinary circulars to the 
various Boards of Guardians a suggestion that, for the better protection 
of our remaining national monuments, whenever ‘ Burial Boards’ may be 
in future formed, care should be taken to introduce into all contracts for the 
enclosing of burying grounds a stringent clause against the using in the 
erection of the new enclosing walls any portions of the ruins of the ancient 
churches, or any monument or sculptured stone found within those ceme- 
teries. 
‘“¢ We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
‘Your obedient Servants, 


ce 
7, palany ‘A. Pany, } Honorary Secretartes. 


“* To the Poor Law Commissioners, §c.” 


The following was the answer received from the Com. 
missioners :— 


“No. 29,353—1868. Miscellaneous. 


‘¢ Poor Law Commisston Orrice, Dusuin, 
© 28th November, 1868. 


‘‘GENTLEMEN,—The Commissioners for administering the Laws for 
the Relief of the Poor in Ireland acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 26th instant, communicating a Resolution passed at the last Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland, in 
which the Commissioners are requested to suggest to the several Boards of 
Guardians that, when contracts are made for enclosing old Burial Grounds, 
care should be taken to introduce a stringent clause against using in the 
erection of the new enclosing walls any portions of the ruins of the ancient 
churches or any monuments or sculptured stones found within those ceme- 
teries. 

‘‘In reply, the Commissioners desire to state that the request of the 
Association shall receive attention as occasion may arise, from time to 
time. 

‘‘ By order of the Commissioners, 
‘“B. Banks, Chief Clerk.” 


The Chairman said he was glad, on his purt, to be in a 
position to report that the work of enclosing the old church- 
yards in the Urlingford Union, under the direction of the 
Guardians as a “ Burial Board,” had been carried out with- 
out any injury being done to the ruins or monuments. 


The following presentations were received :— 
“Consumption, as engendered by Breathed Air aud 
consequent Arrest of the unconsumed Carbonaceous Waste, 


its Prevention and possible Cure.” By Ilenry Mac Cormac, 
M. D.; London, 1865: presented by the Author. 
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“ Archeologia Cambrensis,” third series, No. 56: pre- 
sented by the Cambrian Archeological Association. 

“Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land,” Vol. VI., Part 2: presented by the Society. 

“The Reliquary,” edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq., 
F.S.A., No. 85: presented by the Editor. 

“State Papers concerning the Irish Church in the Time 
of Queen Elizabeth,” edited by the Rev. W. Maziere Brady, 
D. D.; London, 1868: presented by the Editor. 

“Forty-eighth Report of the Council of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society :” presented by the Society. 

“Description des Médailles Greques, Romaines, &c., 
Des Pierres Gravées, des Ivoires, Bronzes, Antiquités, 


Sceaux, Terres Cuites, Emaux, &c. Composant le Cabinet 
de feu M. Badeights de Laborde :” par Henri Cohen. (Sale 
Catalogue. ) 

“The Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion,” December, 1868: presented by the Association. 

“The Archeological Journal published under the di- 
rection of the Central Committee of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,” No. 97: presented 
by the Institute. 

“The Builder,” Nos. 1342-1355, inclusive : presented 
by the Publisher. 

“ The Irish Builder,” Nos, 213-222,inclusive: presented 
by the Editor. 

A silver groat of Edward IV., Waterford mint: pre- 
sented by the Chairman. 

A “St. Patrick’s Halfpenny,” entirely of copper—the 
crown not being stamped as usual on a piece of inserted 
brass: presented by W. H. Cooper, Esq., J. P. 

A silver penny of Edward III., London mint: pre- 
sented by Mr. MartinGrady. It was found near Danesfort, 
county of Kilkenny. 

A silver penny of Edward III.: presented by Mr. 
Maurice F. Kelly, of Graigue; another specimen: presented 
by Mr. Matthew Doyle, New Ross ; another specimen: pre- 
sented by Mr. Mac Namara, Kilkenny. 

With reference to these presentations, Mr. Maurice F. 
Kelly informed the Meeting of a discovery of ancient silver 
coins at a place called Tyroe, or Lacken, about a mile from 
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Graigue, towards Mount Loftus, in the first week of last No- 

vember. He had communicated with Mr. Prim at once on 
learning what had occurred, and at his suggestion had made 
all inquiries as to the circumstances under which the dis- 
covery had been made. It appeared that some men were 
engaged in making drains in a field near an old rath; and 
when commencing the work, an old man residing in the 
neighbourhood told them they would be sure to find money 
there, from which circumstance it might be supposed there 
was some tradition in the locality of its being a place in 
which treasure had been hidden. Be this as it might, in 
the course of making one of the trenches, under a flat, heavy 
stone, what by some was called a crock, by others a box, 
and again, by others a leather bag of silver coins, was lighted 
upon and broken by the spade. He had interrogated one 
of the finders, who described the covering of the coins as 
being of an oval form, as if it had been a thick skin of lea- 
ther in which the money had been wrapped. He had pro- 
cured a small portion of the material from the man, which, 
as the Meeting would see, resembled a thin piece of wood, 
but possibly might have been a thick skin of leather much 
changed in its appearance by long lying in the clay. As to 
this, he would leave the decision of the question to others, 
The greater number of the coins were said to be very small, 
not larger than the present silver fourpenny ; but it was said 
some were of the size of a florin, but much thinner. Alto- 
gether, it was stated there were about fifty coins, but there 
might have been much more, as it was difficult to get any 
definite information on that subject. It was stated that 
the proprietor of the farm had obtained all the coins from 
the workmen, except a few which had been disposed of on 
the immediate occurrence of the discovery. Mr. Graves 
said that the fragment of the envelope of the coins was 
leather. 

The Chairman said he had for some time amused him- 
self by forming a collection of engraved portraits of re- 
markable Irishmen, or men historically connected more or 
less with Ireland. Mr. Graves had suggested that he 
should exhibit some specimens from his portrait port- 
folios to the Members of the Association, and he had re- 
sponded to that suggestion, by bringing in a portion of 
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his collection on the present occasion. The Rev. gentle- 
man then proceeded to lay the portraits before the Meet- 
ing. Amongst some of the oldest worthies, he had the 
famous “old Countess of Desmond ;” Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Boyle, first Earl of Cork; Sir John Perrot; the Earl of 
Strafford, and Owen Roe O'Neil. Of the stormy Crom- 
wellian period, “ Old Noll” himself was a speaking picture. 
His son Henry, and son-in-law, Ireton, were there. “ Praise- 
God-Barebones,’ Mr. Moore observed, could not be con- 
sidered as much connected with Ireland, but Speaker Len- 
thal was at least more so, as to him Oliver's despatches from 
this country were addressed. Fleetwood was another. The 
Great Duke of Ormonde, Murrough Earl of Inchiquin, 
and Ulic, Lord Clanricarde, and several other Irishmen who 
played various parts in the struggle, were present; but the 
collection was incomplete without Mountgarrett, the chief 
of the Kilkenny Confederation, and he had been unable yet 
to discover if any such portrait was in existence. Ad- 
vancing onward in the stream of time, he showed portraits 
of several of those who were at the Boyne and Aughrim, 
and, as he observed, of the men who “ fought on either side 
of the water”’—Sarsfield, and de Ginkel, the Duke of Ber- 
wick and Duke Scomberg, and Rene de Froullay, Count 
de Tesse, second in command under St. Ruth (he was 
sorry that the result of his inquiries tended to show that 
no portrait of St. Ruth himself was known to be in exis- 
tence) the Comte d’ Avaux, ambassador to James II., from 
Louis XIV., Talmash Earl of Galway, Major-General Tho- 
mas Maxwell, Walker and some of the other defenders 
of Derry, Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel, the second 
Duke of Ormonde, and many more of that interesting 
period. Distinguished men of Irish descent in foreign mili- 
tary service were also represented in the collection by Jean 
Sigismund, Comte de Maguire, the Count Maurice de Laci, 
and others ; and amongst numerous other portraits, too 
many to particularize, was a very striking one of the noto- 
rious desperado, Colonel Blood. 

The Members present expressed their warmest acknow- 
ledgments to the Chairman for the large amount of plea- 
sure communicated to them by being enabled to examine 
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so many specimens of his valuable historical portrait col- 
lection. | 

Mr. Robert Day, Jun., F.S. A., Cork, gratified the 
Meeting by the exhibition of a magnificent collection of 
ancient gold and other ornaments, forming portion of his 
own private collection, which he had brought with him on 
this occasion for that special purpose. The first object 
which he laid before the Members was a fine gold fibula, 
of penannular formation, with cup-shaped expansions at the 
ends. Respecting this, he observed :— 


‘This gold fibula came into my possession on the 9th instant; it was 
turned up by the plough, in a field at Ballymacotter, near Cloyne, county 
of Cork, a place in which many other gold ornaments have been got. The 
finder supposed it to have been brass, and, bringing it home, broke it in 
the centre, and attempted to form a thread on one end, in order to screw 
it into the door as a peg on which to hang his hat. Before accomplishing 
this, however, it was seen by Mr. D. Cronin, who procured it for an ounce 
of tobacco. He brought it into Cork, where it was purchased by a jewel- 
- ler, from whom I obtained it. I have since corresponded with Mr. Cronin, 
who corroborated this story, and who most honourably gave the astonished 
finder £4 per ounce, viz. £6 for it. It has been so well repaired that its 
original form has not been altered, and somewhat resembles fig. 586, 
p. 53, in Sir W. Wilde’s ‘ Catalogue’ of the gold articles in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy ; differing from the generality of these ornaments 
in the stem not being cylindrical, but of somewhat quadrangular form. The 
hoop is very slender, swelling slightly in the centre, and the two termi- 
nal cups are of wine-glass form, measuring 1 inch across the rims. It is 
42 inches across the cups, and weighs 1 oz. 9 dwts. 5 grs.” 


Mr. Day then exhibited, as illustrating the ornament in 
question, an antique Irish bronze fibula, and an Indian 
silver one, as also a specimen of the African bronze ring- 
money, all of which resemble it very much in form. It was 
remarked that the Indian silver brooch or armlet, which- 
ever it was, was ornamented with a pattern bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to our opus Hibernicum. Mr. Day also 
exhibited a number of bronze spear-heads, brooches, and 
glass ornaments ; a more particular account of some of 
which, with engravings of the rarer varieties, will appear 
in a future number of this “ Journal.” 

The Rev. W. Kilbride, of Aran, Galway, forwarded 
the following criticism on the etymology of the word 
“crannog,” furnished by Mr. Edward Benn at p. 20, 
supra :— 
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‘Your ‘ Journal’ for January contains an interesting account by Mr. 
Edward Benn, of various curious antiques found in his locality. Towards 
the close of his paper, however, he indulges in some fanciful speculations 
respecting the etymology of a few Irish words. These I wish to notice, 
in hopes that hereafter some greater care may be paid to such matters; 
for if zeal masters discretion, and fancy is allowed to run riot, then anti- 
quarian lore, which, if properly pursued, may lead to some useful result, 
will inevitably become the scoff of the unthinking and uncandid. 

‘‘Mr. Benn, too, I hope, will kindly forgive these remarks, as they are 
not intended for him in any way personally, but are simply directed 
against a system, long prevalent, of playing fast and loose with the poor 
old Irish tongue. 

‘‘Mr. Benn thus writes: ‘On the subject of the meaning of the word 
‘Scrannog”’ I will make some observations. The first syllable, cran, signifies 
a dead tree—a tree lying on end, as opposed to crieve, a living or standing 
tree; it signifies a log, a trunk of a tree, a stake. The second syllable is 
our word ‘‘egg,” first applied to the shell of an egg used as a drinking ves- 
sel,’ &c. 

‘‘We are thus informed, without the least show of authority, that 
‘crannog’ is a compound word, whose first syllable, eran, signifies a log, 
stake or dead tree, in opposition to crieve, a living one. Now, with the 
greatest deference, I beg leave to deny that either of these statements, or . 
definitions, whichever they may be called, is in any way correct. 

‘‘ Trish is a very figurative language—more so, perhaps, than any of 
our learned men have as yet even guessed. The original and primary 
meanings of the words have been partially, and are still, being gradually 
lost. In printed works and dictionaries, Irish words are translated by their 
supposed English equivalents; but the Irish student knows, by sad ex- 
perience,how different this is to the fact. Two common words will easily 
explain this—oopup, generally translated ‘door,’ and cogil. What is 
the meaning of this last word? Why, when an English speaker says 
‘rake the fire,’ an Irishman, to express the same or a similar idea, says, 
coigil an ceifie; but not more diverse the words themselves than the 
sense conveyed by them. Now, cogil is the word employed in the Litany 
of the Irish version of the Prayer Book to translate the sentence, ‘ Spare 
us, Good Lord.’ Mere Irish readers have been greatly puzzled with this 
word, and can by no. means either account for its use or explain it; but 
had its original meaning been explored, they would have found it to 
convey the idea of ‘ preservation by covering over.’ 

‘‘ Thus ‘crann’ (always spelled with a double 7) is generally applied 
to a tree with its branches and leaves, as cpafi na coille, trees of the 
wood. But its primary meaning refers to some massive object of timber, 
standing straight and erect, just as forest trees do. 

‘‘ Hence, a vessel’s mast is called ‘crann,’ as cpafi-peéil, from the 
material of which it is made, its erect position, and also size. 

‘‘From all this, it can be easily seen how far-fetched Mr. Benn’s de- 
finition of this word is. It does not mean a dead tree, or log, or stake, but 
rather the contrary. 

‘No doubt ‘crann’ is often used in composition with other words, 
such as faop-cpan, cpafi-cddbail, but in these instances it most com- 
monly signifies ‘wood.’ Saop means any artisan except a worker of 
metals. When joined to cpafi, the idea of felling timber, or a tree, is 
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included with the further one of working it up afterwards; but it would 
be ridiculous to translate it as a log or stake-artisan. 

‘‘¢Crieve,’ Mr. Benn further states, is a living tree as opposed to a 
dead one. In this also he is very much mistaken. There is no opposition 
at all in the words. ‘Creeve’ (the common way of spelling it in English) 
is in Irish cpaob, and simply means a small branch with other branchlets 
attached thereto. It is generally applied to oat branches, as cnpuob 
coipce, but seldom or never to the branches of a tree, which are called 

eusd- 
ne The last syllable in ‘crannog,’ Mr. Benn further states, is derived from 
‘ugh’ (pronounced like the ‘0’ in do). Nothing but etymology run mad 
could arrive at such a conclusion. 

‘‘U, an egg, there can be little doubt, is cognate with the English 
word egg; but Mr. Benn errs greatly when he tells us, ‘this term was 
first applied to the shell of an egg,’ &c. It has no reference, as far as I 
know, to either shell or shape. Olaorps is the Irish term for the former, 
and u% refers to the material, or substance contained in this blaosg or 
shell. Og is the terminal form of hundreds of Irish words. Sometimes it 
carries the force of a ‘diminutive,’ but more frequently not. Cranndg is 
no doubt formed in the same manner as cuaf6@, the name usually applied 
to a wild bee’s nest, and derived from the noun cuap—any conical hollow, 
—with the diminutive ending, 0%, attached thereto. 

‘¢In some country places the old kind of pulpits or forms was called 
crannég, and in others, crannghail, or crannghaoil, a word of a somewhat 
similar meaning. ‘This latter word, too, was the Irish term for a hurdle, 
and was commonly used for those wicker chimneys, so common formerly in 
country cottages. Mr. Benn, I hope, will thus see that his etymology for 
the word ‘cranndég’ will not stand the test of criticism. 

‘‘In another paper in the same ‘ Journal,’ Mr. Atkinson, of London, 
supposes the word ‘rath’ means ‘a place of assembly.’ If he can give 
any proof, even a pregnant hint to that effect, it will be thankfully re- 
ceived.” 


Mr. J. O’Beirne Crowe sent the following communica- 
tion on the same subject :— , 


‘‘T think it a great pity that men who really can do something, nay, 
a great deal, in certain walks of learning, will yet persist in attempting 
other walks, a single correct bearing of which they have never taken the 
trouble to ascertain. Mr. Benn seems to me to be one of these. That 
philology is not his forte is no disparagement to him as a scholar, but that 
he should indulge in philology without the necessary preparation is, in my 
mind, a picce of great folly. Nothing could be so childish as his dead 
cpann and live cnaeb. Even in ancient Irish cpann is a living tree= 
Lat. arbor. Ip machip a focho feippin cachn oen-chpann: (Every 
single tree is mother of its proper offspring) ; gl. mater proprii foetus una- 
quseque arbor. (Zeuss, Gram. Celt. p. 999.) In the Irish word cpann, as 
well as in its form in the sister dialects—Welsh, pren ; Armorican, prenn— 
the idea of a growing tree is sometimes entirely lost in the general term 
timber. This is specially the case in Armorican, in which language prenn 
never means a living tree. Thus Villemarque, in his Breton dictionary : 
‘prenn ‘s. m.) du bois in general et particulierement cclui qui est mis in 
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oeuvre: c’est equivalent du Latin iignum.’ The Breton word for arbor 
is gwezen, gwez=Ir. p10; Welsh and Cornish, guiden. It is probable Mr. 
Benn has been looking into Villemarque, and looking over our native Cor- 
mac. As for cpaeb, it has no reference to life or death. Even an in- 
strument used as a hand-bell in the courts of our ancient kings was called 
cpaeb, from its branching pendents. - 

‘¢ Cnannoc, later cnannog. The termination -aca in Gaulish becomes 
-ach in Irish; and -aue, or -ac in old Welsh; in modern Welsh-aizg. This 
is a well-known rule. We find, however, certain Welsh words ending 
in -awg, which end in Irish, not in the normal -ach, but in-oc: thus the 
Irish cuinneoc, a churn, is in Welsh, cunnawg. But as the W. cunnawg, 
if equal to aGaulish cunnaca, would in Ir. be cunnach; and as this form 
does not exist in Ir., we must presume that cuinneoc is an original cun- 
nanca—the termination -anca being normal in Gaulish, and that the Welsh 
was borrowed from the Insh, or formed on a false analogy, since » before 
¢ is retained in Welsh, but rejected in Irish. The Ir. peboc, a hawk, and 
the W. hebavg (id.) is another example. Now, cpannoc I conceive to be 
one of this class of words, and to be equal to a Gaulish crannanca. 8o 
much for the form; as to the meaning, I think the following remarks will 
help us to 1t :— 

‘‘ The Latinized crannocus occurs in two passages in Rymer’s Foedera, 
&c.: ‘ quinque villas cum duobus millibus eranocis bladi tribus molen- 
dinis combusserunt’ (An. 1275): in another passage occur the words 
‘centum crannocos frumenti.’ Here we find cpannoc meaning a measure, 
that is to say, a small vessel. This is confirmed by a gloss in the Senchus 
Mor, lately published for the Master of the Rolls, p. 152: .1. cnanooga 
deca nabit analloc im an abpap (little rods [recte holders] they 
used to have formerly about the materials), There is a passage in the 
‘Sailing of the Curach of Mael Duin’ (H. 2. 16, T.C. D.), where cpan- 
nan is applied to the curach: ap oipiué vonpuc Ofa ocur pogab Ofa ap 
cpanndn pemoinn :—‘ It is straight God has led us, and God has taken 
our /sttle tree (cpanndn) before us.’ The portion of the tale in which 
this passage occurs is wanting in Lebor na hUidre, and it is probable that 
the original term was cpannoc, which the modern and bad scribe of 
H. 2. 16, altered into cnpanndn, supposing the termination to be diminu- 
tive. My view, however, is in no way affected by regarding cpannoc as 
diminutive. 

‘‘ Now, the transition from the meaning small vessel to ship, or to large 
residence, is in perfect analogy to the transition of the meaning of the word 
long, which originally meant a small vessel for washing, &c., and which 
afterwards came to mean specially a ship, and generally any large house 
or receptacle. In the Book of Armagh, the Lat. vas (acc.) is glossed by 
the acc. lomg: in the ‘ Brudin Daderga’ a certain lady is described as 
washing in a beautiful long: in ancient Tara we had two large houses 
each called along: while in the ‘Vision of Adamnan,’ Lebor na hUidre, the 
celestial city itself is called the long of the nine orders of heaven. With 
regard to the origin of the word long, I may say that it has nothing 
whatever to do with the Lat. ‘ longa navis,’ all our philologists notwith- 
standing, but of this I shall have occasion to speak in another place.! 


UI may subjoin, however, that long is loan-words from Latin. Up to the pub- 
enly one of the large number of pretended _lication of my ‘‘ Daim Liace’’ (Dublin, 
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I sce that Mr. Atkinson, in referring to rath, supposes a connexion 
with the Teutonic rath, as in retchsrath, and that the word means a ‘place 
of assembly.’ On the former of these two points I shall say nothing just 
now, but I may say that the Ir. pach is never used to mean a ‘place of 

asembly.’ A good deal has been written on the words pach, ley, and 
oGn, their distinction and respective meaning, but the following passages 
will show that they have not yet been properly treated. They will also 
show that all three are required to constitute a royal residence, while the 
Pach, one or more, and lep, which must be always combined, constitute 
a non-royal residence. Nf ba oGnad gan pfgu: it shall not be a dun 
without kingship. (Leb. Ollam. Book of Ballymote.) Here we see that 
a residence not belonging to a sovercign is not a dun. 

‘¢ About the sixth century, Mongan ruled the district around his palace 
of Rath Mor Maige Lint in the county of Antrim. The celebrated poct 
Forgoll and his company were staying with him:—Oiam bof van 
Popsoll pik la Mongan pfectn ano, luo Mongan ap odin cpa o1 
l6o pectn ano. PFonic inn écpine oc mGnGo a aiciuéca:—‘ Now, as 
poct Forgoll was with Mongan on atime, Mongan goes upon din, a period 
of day onatime. He finds the poctlet at learning of his lesson.’ (Leb. 
na hUidre). Here we have the oGn the dwelling of poet Forgoll and 
his company. 

“The whole place was surrounded with three concentric ridges or 
circles (raths). A certain personage is making his way towards the 
palace :—ovoling pmipp a cpand pin cap na ceépa pacha combéi pop 
tdp up; di fuoiu combof pop ldp pig-taige :—‘he leaped with that 
shaft over the three raths until he was on floor of /es; from that until he 
was on floor of ding-house.’ Here the es and the hing- house were within the 
raths, circles or ridges, and s0 also was the din. From this we sce that the 
whole place consisted of three raths (enclosing circles or ridges)—a les, a din, 
and a king-house, or palace. Now, it is evident that, so far as the name is 
concerned, a royal residence might be called a pach, as it was here, or a 
lef, ora oGn. No special inference, then, can be drawn from either of 
these names being applied to any residence, save this: that if din is the 
name, it must be a royal residence: if rath or les, it need not. I may ob- 
serve, that pach, which means a circle, a wheel, is properly applied to the 
enclosing ridge, and then transferred to the whole place, just as the English 
court, which means a circle, has been transferred in the same way. Racth= 
pot, Lat. refa. The form, pot, wheel, is the more usual; pat is also fre- 
quent: cappact va pach, ‘a chariot of two wheels.’ (Brocan’s Hymn, 
Lib. Ifymnorum.) But of these three words, as well as pitch, which was 
also applied to an ancient Irish residence, I shall speak elsewhere.” 


1867), the very venerable patriarchal 
word muincen, family, used to designate 
the inhabitants of a chiettain’s terntory 
(Comp.Cavsar's familia, “Gallic War,” pas- 
sua), and in Christian times apphed also 
toa religious Superier’s society, was sct 
down as a lean-word from the Lat. mo- 
nastertum, Thus Dr. Whitley Stokes 
(** Goidilica,” p. 31) says that mumceyp is 
unquestionably, as Siegtricd thought, a 
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loanword, like N. H. G. munstey, from 
the Lat. aenastertian. In the same 
writer's edition of OQ’ Donovan's “ Cor- 
mac,’’ however, just published, he runs 
away (sub v. muincep), from the monas- 
tery, never alludes to his having been 
there at all, or to who or what seduced 
him out of it, and gives exactly my inter 
pretation, = Vd. © Daim Liace,’’ and 
Stokes's “ Cormac.” 


ae 
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Mr. Robert Day, Jun., F.S. A., exhibited a small bronze 
figure from his collection, and sent the following obser- 
vations regarding it :— 


‘“‘The bronze figure which is faithfully represented, full size, in the 
plate which faces this page, was purchased by me, in 1862, from a ‘ ma- 
rine store’ dealer residing at Athlone, who informed me that it was found 
in the graveyard of Clonmacnoise. It has suffered so little from the 
effects of time, that a considerable portion of the heavy gilding still re- 
mains on its surface, and the various patterns that ornament the kilt and 
pointed head dress, are yet as sharp as when the figure came from the 
maker’s hands. Mr. Clibborn, of the Royal Irish Academy, to whom the 
Rev. James Graves sent a proof impression of the woodcut, has suggested 
that it probably was once attached to the Shrine of St. Manchan, and ac- 
counted for its being found at Clonmacnoise by its having been accidentally 
knocked off the shrine when it was being carried in procession there. 
This most interesting shrine was exhibited in the Dublin Exhibition of 
1853; a cast was then taken from it which is in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and the shrine itself is on the altar of the Roman Catho- 
lic chapel of the parish of Lemanahan, King’s County, having been 
given up to the keeping of the priest of that parish by Robert Mooncy, Esq., 
of The Doone, in that county, with whose family it had been deposited 
for a long period. On learning from the Rev. James Graves Mr. Clib- 
born’s suggestion, I took the figure to Dublin, and waited on that gentle- 
man, who, with his unvaried and ready kindness, unlocked the case that 
contained the electrotype of the shrine, and we were enabled to fix on the 
exact spot where the figure exactly fitted. It was found to resemble, in 
respect of style and scale, the ten effigies that still remain on the shrine, 
and is similar in the heavy features, the long and prominent nose, the 
ribbed pattern of the sleeves and sides of the body dress, the peculiar cut 
of the frock or kilt, and the double TF pattern on its left hand portion. 
This peculiar pattern occurs on all the figures, but they differ in the form 
of the head dress, the effigies on the shrine having round and conical head 
coverings, while this has the pointed mitre, which probably indicates epis- 
copacy. The arrangement of the hands also differs from those of the ten 
figures; they all hold something in one or both hands, but this has the hands 
simply placed on the breast in a state of repose. Mr. Clibborn’s conjecture 
has, therefore, been fully borne out. In comparing the one with the other, 
the style of ornament on both is identical, and the school of art that pro- 
duced the shrine produced the figure also. There can be no doubt that the 
firure illustrated in our plate is one of those original ornaments of the 
shrine of St. Manchan, supposed to have been irrecoverably lost.’ 


Mr. Graves observed that, in his opinion, this most in- 
teresting figure was not that of an ecclesiastic. Dr. Petrie, 
who engraved two similar figures, apparently from the 
Shrine of St. Manchan, in the first volume of the “ Dublin 
Penny Journal,” p. 97, gives one which resembled Mr. 
Day’s antique, “as an example . . of a warrior helmeted, 
and wearing the philibeg, or kilt.” The head of Mr. Day’s 
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figure was, in his (Mr. Graves’s) opinion, defended by a 
conical helmet with cheek pieces, and the character of the 
dress was very unecclesiastical ; he thought that the ribbed 
pattern of the sleeves and body covering was meant for a 
rude representation of chain mail. In the second figure 
engraved by Petrie the dress was very different, and unmis- 
takably that of an ecclesiastic, the chasuble being clearly 
denoted. On the whole, he considered Mr. Day’s antique 
to be a most valuable and interesting example of the Irish 
military costume of the twelfth century. 

He could not avoid remarking, that the identification 
of this fragment of the shrine of St. Manchan gave proof 
of the great benefit which Associations like theirs conferred 
on archeology. So long as this antique remained shut up 
in Mr. Day’s museum its true value was not apparent; but 
the publicity given to it by exhibition at their meeting 
served to bring out its connexion with one of the most in- 
teresting remains of ancient Irish art, and to fix its date. 
Mr. Clibborn’s reply to his inquiry was as follows :— 


‘‘T hasten to reply to yours of yesterday. I find the bronze figure, 
judging by the engraving you send me, is the same in respect of style and 
scale with the remaining bronze effigies on the shrine of St. Manchan. It 
differs from the ten now on the shrine, individually, but may have a special 
likeness to some of the figures which are extant, but not in this museum, 
and which certainly belonged to it formerly. The first moment I have of 
leisure I will see if it has any special likeness to any of those absent figures, 
which have been published by Petrie and others. 

‘‘The single pointed mitre on this figure is not found on any of the 
effigies alluded to, but there are in this museum two examples of bishops 
so represented, in bronze and copper (electrotype), and both of them be- 
long to the same, or a somewhat earlier school of art, wearing this peculiar 
head dress, which clearly indicates episcopacy, in one or other form in 
which it existed among the ancient Irish religious communities. 

‘¢ The peculiarly heavy features, long and prominent nose, waved beard, 
and the waved pattern of the sleeves and sides of the dress, are identical 
with those of the figures on the shrine. The cut of the frock or dress is 
also the same, and the lines of ornamental embroidery or pattern are simi- 
lar, but not exactly the same, with any on the shrine figures, which all 
differ from each other in these particulars, but the design, on the left hand 
slip, which we may call a T pattern, or rather others of the same type, 
occur, on every one of the ten figures, whose dresscs are critically of the 
same fashion with that of this figure. 

‘¢The arrangement of the hands of this figure difftrs from those of the 
hands of the ten figures, but these all differ from each other. They all hold 
a something in one or other, or in both hands, but this figure has the hands 
simply placed on the chest in a state of repose. In this respect it differs 
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from them all; for, while vitality 1s clearly indicated by the actions repre- 
sented, this attitude might have implied death; though it might be argued, 
that the hands should have been actually crossed if the artist had intended 
to convey that meaning. But the nail hole on the chest, which was neces- 
sary to secure the tigure to the timber body of the shrine, seems to have 
prevented the hands being crossed, and the fingers displayed. 

“Tt isa great pity that the legs have been lost, as the second nail hole, 
made in the ten figures on the shrine, is through the bits of bronze which 
connect the fect of all the figures: nuw, as the distances between every 
pair of nail holes on the shrine are diffe: ont, it follows, almost to a cer- 
tainty, that if the legs of this tigure had not been broken off, we might have 
been able to find its place on this very shrine, or at least prove almost that 
another shrine had existed like it. 

“There is evidence, in the existence of a figure in the same art, that 
another shrine like it did exist, end we have a fragment of interlaced work 
which must have been part of a cross similar to those on cach side of the 
shrine of St. Manchan. 

‘This figure is like one of the ten on the shrine, in the absence of a 
sort of girdle just above the patterns, which seem to indicate a kilt. The 
dress may carry the costume back to the Roman period, though it may have 
been the custom in Ireland and England to wear tight breeches made with 
the stuff cut bias, after the fashion of a dress in this muscum, which was 
found in a turf bog, and which mode of dress seems to be represented in 
several of the plates published in Mr. Westwood’s great book, on the Saxon 
and Irish MSS., of which a copy has lately been added to this library. 

‘‘The plaster cast of the shrine of St. Manchan in this museum is not 
sharp enough to enable one to recover all the details of the patterns, which 
seem to have been much worn in the original when the impressions were 
made; while the patterns, if represcnted correctly in your woodcut, scem to 
be in such good condition, and so very sharp, they indicate but little wear 
in the original figure. Thus, it looks as if this figure of yours, if a part of 
the original decoration of St. Manchan's shrine, so called, may have been 
knocked off it by some accident during a procession in the graveyard at 
Clonmacnoise, and thus that place may have been the original locus of this 
shrine, which appears to be regal by its patterns of mamme crosses, which 
are exceptional, as memorials of clerics of any denomination, though used 
to decorate memorials of laymen of royal rank so late as the Crusades, 

‘The title of this shrine looks very ambiguous, and its original elegance 
and cnormous cost lead one to infer it was never Intended for a ‘little 
monk,’ but for a king, or a person deemed to be of royal rank—as the 
ancestor of a ruling prince.” 


The Rev. George H. Reade. sent the following paper 
on Rathwhelan, a seat of O’Faolan, the ancient lord of the 
Decies, near Dunmore Lost, Barony cf Gualtier, county of 
Waterford :— 

“Tt sometimes happens that an unexpected discovery rewards the dry 
details of an antiquarian’s researches, and such was my lot last summer 
When examming the many very interesting relics of antiquity near Dun- 
wore, a locality Which will well employ the sumioer holiday of any mem- 
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ber of the Driasdust family, as he will find in a short distance round food 
for his favourite study, from the carlicst Pagan times down to the days of 
Queen Llizabeth’s Pacata Hibernia. The circle of standing stones sur- 
rounding the well-preserved stone grave of some Irish chieftain, on the 
summit of Carrick a Dhirra, already described in our ‘Journal,’ will well 
reward investigation. ‘The remnant of the very old church of Kilmacomb, 
just beneath, is interesting, not merely for its very great age and simple 
style of architecture, but also as still retaining within its ruined walls one 
of those rude unfashioncd baptismal fonts known by the Irish by the name 
Bullawn, and now so rarely seen. ‘The preceptory and church of the 
Knights of St. John, at Crook, of which there are, I believe, but three or 
four instances in Ireland, will also afford food for solitary musings, as, 
although their house 1s almost a ruin, and their church, with its three tall 
lancets in the cast window, 1s nearly smothered up by modern interments; 
yet the sparkling water of their perennial well still bubbles up beneath its 
cut stone arch as pellucid as ever, and gives its fresh supply to the place of 
the ancient fish pond, now mercly a swamp, and thence passes on to- 
wards the traces of the gardens. On the ruins of their churches’ walls he 
will find in thick profusion that very rare fern ceterach officinalrs, so much 
uscd as a powerful styptic by the monks of old, and so likely to be of 
double use to a fraternity who literaily represented the Church Militant, 
which rare plant I have little doubt was specially brought there by the 
Knights for its most useful medicinal purposes, and which still flourishes 
as luxuriantly as ever— 


‘While the Knights are dust, 
Their good swords rust.’ 


‘Tn the village of Dunmore, overhanging ‘the Cove,’ will be found an 
‘arly structure of the Norman conquerors now degraded into a butcher’s 
slaughter house; itis an enormous round towcr, similar to that upon the Wa- 
terford quay, called Reginald’s, and most strongly and ingeniously fortified 
by an internal porch and double doorway, with a second opening above for 
pouring down destructive missiles upon those who may have forced the 
outer door. I know I am venturous in calling this and the Waterford 
tower, to which it is so similar, Norman towers, especially as I have read 
the authoritative inscription upon that at Waterford; but did the Nor- 
mans borrow this mode of structure from the Danes? ‘These towers are 
loopholed in the same way, and the apertures of the cloaca maxima are iden- 
tically the same as in the numerous unquestioned specimens of Norman Ar- 
chitecture; the only difference is, these are round, the other square; and I 
may ask, where is there another specimen of stone work of the Danes, and 
such proof of their attention to cleanliness, not hitherto considered one of 
their characteristics 2. The trae Dun-more, called “Sheanoon,’ which is be- 
side Power's Hotel, ts fast passing away. The harbour improvements have 
caused the obliteration of a great portion of it; part of the great ditch de- 
fending the land side still exists, with traces of smaller defcuces, in the 
green sward, and various inside ramparts, similar in age, I believe, us 
they are In appearance, to the lines of defence at Bagenbon Head and at 
Rathwhelan. I found in it one of the ancient flint knives, a mark of very 
great antiquity. As my stay at Dunmore was lengthened beyond expee- 
tation, I had exhausted these relics, when a friend said, ‘you have not 
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seen Rathwhelan old church, which is fully as old aa Kilmacomb,’ I 
found, however, that my friend was wholly mistaken in his estimate of the 
age of that church; if was simply one of those ugly old barn-like structures 
of the sixteenth century, the plaster still adhering to tho walls; and I was 
afterwards informed by the ‘ oldest inhabitant’ of Dunmore, that ‘his fa- 
ther knew those that had attended service in it.’ Turning away disap- 
pointed, my eye caught traces of those well-known low green aggers, 
rounded on top, and covered with the thick close velvetty verdure of the 
very ancient fortifications, so often met with along the southern shores of 
Ireland, and about which very little 1s gencrally known. The only reply 
to all querics as to their builders being: ‘ the Danes in ould times.’ Upon 
further examination, I traced the lines of defence of great part of what 
seemed to have been a fortified camp or residence; the portion towards the 
sea side had been used up by the farmer, but from what appeared to have been 
the central residence, to the ravine at the other side, all was tolerably per- 
fect. The place of defence had been erected over the edge of a ravine, 
which ran inland from the sea, where it was called Rathwhelan Cove, and 
skirting the front of the camp, turned sharp to the nght, close to Rath- 
whelan church: at this spot, a small but very perfect oval fort or rath 
was placed, and behind it a syuare enclosure. In what I believe to have been 
the centre, were other square enclosures with passages of communication, 
and some of them with traces of small outworks for defending the corners. 
Upon inquiry, I found that the land about was the property of Lord Stuart 
de Decics, that the fort was called Rathwhelan, and the farm Rathmoy- 
lan (the Irish M and W are, I believe, interchangeable); that there 
only remained about 200 acres, the property of the Lord of Decies in the 
Barony, which is now called Gall-tir, or land of the stranger. I thus found 
that I had stumbled upon an ancient residence of the princely family of 
O’Faolan, Lords of Decsi, for so many centurics owners of the country 
around, and the gallant defenders of Waterford against the Normans, their 
inheritance then passing away and becoming known as ‘the land of the 
stranger’—Gall-tir. Traces of similar ditches or fences exist close to the 
entrance of the Cove from the sea, and immediately over that wondrous and 
beautiful excavation in the soft stratum of the old red sand stone, known 
as Rathwhelan Cave, and forming one of the many ‘ Lions’ of Dunmore. 

‘‘The O’Faolans, Lords of Decies, were amongst the oldest, and not 
the least celebrated families of Ireland, and can be traced as Lords of Deesi 
from the seventh century, until the Norman Conquest. In ‘ the Book of 
Rights,’ the annual subsidy of the King of Decies is stated to be ‘a ship 
well rigged, a gold-hilted sword, a horse in rich furniture, also eight ships, 
eight men slaves, eight women slaves, eight coats of mail, eight shields, 
eight swords, and eight horses.’ The first three are the gifts of the King 
of Caiscalto him. The tribute of the Lord of Decies to the King of Caiseal 
is stated thus :—‘ In time of peace, 2000 chosen hogs, 1000 cows; and in 
time of war, 1000 oxen, 1000 sheep, 1000 cloaks, and 1000 milch cows.’ 
The second stipend to the King of Deesi from the King of Caiseal is described 
in ‘Leabhar-na-Gheart,’ p. 73, as—‘8 bond men, 8 brown-haired women, 10 
ships, 8 shields, 8 swords for wounding, and 8 horses brought across the 
green sea.’ The Prince of Decies also paid to the King of Tara 50 oxen, 
50 sows, and 50 young pigs; he received 8 good steeds of high distinction, 
and 8 green cloaks, besides, with, as we may suppose to fasten them, 8 
pins of findrotne, or white bronze. ‘ Book of Rights,’ p. 257. 
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‘¢ Decies, in Irish, Deesi, was an ancient Irish territory comprising the 
greater part of the county of Waterford ; it had its name from the Deisigh, 
a tribe descended from Fiacha Suide, a son of Feilimidh Reachtmar, who 
was monarch of Ireland in the second century. Fiacha Suide was brother 
of the celebrated Con of the Hundred Battles, monarch of Ireland ; hence, 
the Deisians, his descendants, were a branch of the Heremonians; the 
Deesi possessed, in the first instance, a large territory in Meath, and their 
name is retained in the Barony of Deece in that county; these were called 
Decsi of Teamrach or Tara, to distinguish them from the Waterford 
Deesi. In the third century, Aongus, Prince of Decies of Meath, grandson 
of Fiacha Suide, resenting the exclusion of his own branch from the mo- 
narchy, rebelled against King Cormac, and with a large body of forces 
broke into the palace of Tara, wounded Cormac, and killed his son Ceal- 
lach, A. D. 278. Cormac having quelled this rebellion in seven battles, 
drove Aongus into Mumha (Munster), where Olioll Ollum, King of Mun- 
ster, granted them the lands extending from the river Suir southwards to 
the sea, and from Lismore to Cean Creodain (Creden Head), comprising 
nearly the whole territory, which was afterwards called Waterford ; and 
they gave to that district the name Decsi, or Na-n-Deesi, called also Deesi 
Mumhan to distinguish it from Deesi Meath. This name is still retained in 
the baronies of Decies. This tribe becoming very powerful and numerous, 
Aongus, King of Munster, in the fifth century, conferred on them additional 
lands, extending north of the River Suir, as far as Corca Eathrach, com- 
prising the country called Machaire Caiseal, or the plain of Cashel. This 
territory was distinguished by the name of Tuaisceart Deise, or North 
Decies; and the old territory was called Deise Deesceart, or South Decics. 
The principal families were, the O’Faolans, styled Princes of Decies, and 
the O’Brics, chiefs in Decies, both of the same descent: they were thus 
designated by O’ Heerin :-— 


‘Two mild chiefs, whom I do not conceal, 
Rule over the Desies, which I affirm, 
O’Bric, who enforced all its tributes, 
And also the wise and fair O’ F clan.’ 


The Decsi are very frequently mentioned in the Annals of Ireland by the 
Four Masters, from the days of St. Patrick, amongst whose ancestors he 
is namcd in the poem of Flann of the Monastery (Monaster Boice)— 


‘Patrick, Abbot of all Ireland, son of Calphrann, son of Fotaide, 
Son of Deisse, not fit to be mispraised, son of Cormac Mor,’ &c. 


down to the sixteenth century. In A. D. 666, Bran Finn was their chief. 
A.D. 700, the ‘Annals of Ulster’ state ‘Juqulatio Conaill Mic Suibhne 
regis Na-n-Deisi ;’? but it appears to have been A. D. 964, that the O’Fao- 
lans inherited the title, and there are very many notices of their battles 
and quarrels for many generations. A feud between the two families, O’Bric 
and O’Faolan, took place A. D. 1031, whcn Murray, the son of Bric, slew 
Diarmed, son of Donal O’Faolan, at the battle of Shabh gua, in the county 
of Waterford: in revenge, the O’Faolan branch burned Murray, son of 
Bric A. D. 1051; and in 1059, they smothered Maelseachlainn, of the 
O’Bric family, in a cave, very probably Rathwhelan cave before mentioned ; 
in 1067, the O’Bric blinded O’Faolan, he lived until 1085, when the Four 
Masters madc this entry :—‘ The blind Ua Faelan, Lord of the Deesi, died.’ 
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So the annals continue, the O’Brics and O’Faolans murdering, and being 
murdered until the times of Dermod Mac Murrough—the O’Bric of 1151, 
being killed by a man who bore an odd name ‘the short man of the 
Churn—Gearr na-g Cucnneog.’ The annals relate, that Connor O’Brien, 
and his conspirators in the murder of Murray, were killed immediately af- 
ter that murder by Ua Faolan, Lord of the Deesi Mumhan, who did this deed 
for Ruadrhi Ua Conchobhar (Roderick O’Connor). We find the O’Faolan 
joined with the Danes in the defence of Waterford in 1170, when attacked 
by the army of Mac Murrogh and Fitzstephen, and he seems to have been 
a faithful ally, as in the attack upon that city by Richard de Clare, Earl 
Strongbow, with Hervy de Monte Maresco, and Raymond le Gros, Malachy, 
Prince of Decies, fought by their side for three days, and bravely repulsed 
the enemy several times, but at last the city was taken, and amongst the pni- 
soners were Reginald the Dane, and Malachy O’Faolan: they were at once 
condemned to death ; but Dermod Mac Murrough intcrceded for the life of 
O’Faolan, because of his daughter Eva, whom he had brought that day to 
marry Strongbow; 700 are stated to have been killed. For some time 
after the head of the family retained their title as lords of Deesi, as the 
annals mention A. D. 1205, ‘ Donald O’Faolan, Lord of the Deesi of Muns- 
ter, dicd.’ The contentious spirit of the race, however, was not 80 easily 
quelled, as in A. D. 1208, the O’Faolan killed David the Briton, Bishop of 
Waterford, who was kinsman to Meyler Fitzhenry, Lord Justice of Ireland ; 
this unfortunate English Bishop had been appointed by his countrymen 
against the wishes of the Irish, and he entered into a long contest with 
ay Heda, the Irish Bishop of Lismore, whose rights and possessions he had 
usurped, and, therefore, O’Faolan killed him. 

“ After this ect he seems to have lost all power, and was probably 
driven from his stronghold at Rathwhelan, as the family henceforwards 
drops out of history, and some of them are only occasionally noticed as 
bards and pocts, thus: ‘A. D. 1378, John O’Faolan, poet, died;’ ‘A. D. 
1431, Owen O'Faolan, poct, died ;’ ‘A. D. 1451, Gillapatrick Oge O’Faolan, 
a distinguished poet, died.’ The last trace of this great family is noticed 
under ‘A. D. 1510, Farrell O’Faolan, professor of poetry, died.’ 

‘Part of the O’Faolan territory was granted by Henry II. to Robert 
le Pocr, his Marshall, consisting of the whole of Decies and the city of 
Waterford ; the Le Poers were, at various periods, from the thirteenth to 
the seventcenth centurics, created Barons of Curraghmore, Viscounts of 
Decies, and Karls of Tyrone. The Beresford family, by intermarriage with 
the Le Poers, touvk their titles. Perhaps the 200 acres round Rathwhelan, 
now the property of Lord Stuart de Decies, was left in the possession of the 
Q’Faolans, until the marder of the English Bishop of Waterford, although 
the great bulk of their property was confiscated after the siege of Water- 
ford, above mentioned: the family bore the title of Lords of Dccies until 
at least A. D. 1208. Jn the reign of Queen Elizabeth a grant was made 
to Captain Fortescue, of Credan Head, and 2000 acres, a property still 
enjoyed by his deseendants. Thus these lowly mounds and faintly traced 
lines of defence in the long enduring poat of Rathwhelan, form the only 
remains of this princely family. The plan and sections facing this page, 
and which will serve to give an idea of the remaining carth-works of 

tathwhelan, were surveyed and executed by Ernest Goold, Esq., C. E., 
who has aecon panted the drawings with the following note :— 
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«©¢T have complied with your request regarding the plans and sections 
of the ground. I was not, I am sorry to say, able to do them with per- 
fect accuracy. They will, however, I think, enable a person to realise 
pretty well the position of the encampment. 

““« You will notice that I have shown two cross sections (the posi- 
tions of which are marked on the plan), my object being to show the 
character of the only two possible entrances from the ravine. In all 
other cases the cliff presents an escarpment rescmbling that shown in the 
section on line C D. Along the line A B the slope is about 1 in 4. On 
E F about 1 to 1:5, or nearly an angle of 45°. Hence, inasmuch as the 
fort commands the slope on line A B, and that it is far more suitable for 
egress and ingress than that on E F, and the fact that E F is not defended, 
would, I think, favour the conclusion to which I have come, viz., that, 
supposing that there was an entrance from the ravine, it was along the 
line AB. There is also geological evidence of high water mark having 
once extended much farther inland than it does at present. The escarp- 
ments are all formed of red aandstone. 

‘‘T may, perhaps, mention, that about half a mile in a south-east di- 
rection there is an oval fort, 60 feet by 40 feet, still defending the ravine 
which runs in that direction. It has two entrances, the line joining which 
runs north and south, and the entrances scem to have been thus :— 

This rath is held in high veneration by the people around 
here, for it seems that some time ago they went to look for @ 
moncy there, and had no sooner commenced than sounds were \a, 
heard like the bellowing of a bull, accompanied by the rattle of 
chains proceeding from under the ground! Were these ancient mound- 
makers fulfilling the words of Virgil, ‘ Exoriare aliquis ex nostris et ossibus 
ultor,’ at having their sacred rest disturbed ? 

‘‘Those who were money-hunting at least thought so, for shovels and 
spades, pickaxes and crowbars, were left to the mysterious visitor, while 
our friends spoke in hushed voices over their fires, and raked up traditions, 
all but forgotten.” 


Mr. Prim said that, with the kind permission of Major 
the Hon. L. Agar Ellis, M. P., he was enabled to exhibit 
some interesting documents from amongst the records pre- 
served at Gowran Castle. It would be remembered that 
the head of the house of Agar, now represented by the 
Viscount Clifden, had for a considerable period been the 
patron of the municipalities of Thomastown and Gowran, 
and the documents to which he would first draw attention 
were connected with those now extinct corporations. Ie 
would begin with a copy of the charter of Queen Mary, 
granted in the first year of her reign (A. D. 1553) “to the 
sovereign and burgesses of Thomastown, formerly called the 
town of Grenan, or by whatsoever name the said sovereign 
and burgesses were called or known, and to their succes- 


sors,” that they and their successors should from thence- 
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forth for ever be a body corporate, consisting of a sovereign 
and burgesses, and that they should have a perpetual suc- 
cession ; and that the then sovereign, and his successors, 
sovereigns of the said town, should have and receive such 
and the like jurisdiction, authority and power, in cases ju- 
dicial, and in the cognizance of pleas in all and singular 
matters and things arising within the said town or borough, 
as the soverigns of Kilkenny had used and exercised within 
the town of Kilkenny and its franchises. Further, that 
they and their successors might yearly, and from time to 
time, elect and appoint such and the like members and offi- 
cers for regulating and governing the courts and hundreds. 
of the said town, and do all other matters to the same re- 
lating, as was used in the said town of Kilkenny ; and also 
that they and their successors might have for their own 
use all and singular the fines, forfeitures and amercements 
arising within the said town and its franchises, or in any 
court within the same, without any account being ren- 
dered for the same, and also that the said sovereign and 
burgesses, and their successors, might have and hold for 
ever thereafter within the town and its franchises, a market 
on every Monday, with all and singular the liberties, privi- 
leges, tolls, customs, profits, commodities, and emoluments 
belonging to the same, in as large, similar, and ample a 
manner as was used by the burgesses of Kilkenny, or with- 
in any other town in the kingdom of Ireland holding a 
market. And further, that they should have power to hold 
a fair within the town and its franchises, on the 30th April 
and fifteen days following in every year, with the like tolls, 
customs, privileges, and emoluments as were used in the 
said town of Kilkenny or any other town in Ireland hold- 
ing fairs; and that the said sovereign and burgesses and 
their successors, should for ever have and exercise within 

the said town and its franchises, all the rights, privileges, 

customs, authorities, and jurisdictions, which the sovereign 

and burgesses of Kilkenny claimed, held, and exercised in 

any way, under any grant from William Mariscal], Earl of 
Pembroke, or any of the Queen’s progenitors, to the bur. 

gesses of Kilkenny. The next document was a translation 

of the Charter granted to Gowran by King James I., on 

the 15th September, in the sixth year of his reign (1609) 
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granting to the inhabitants that “the said town or place 
called Gowran, in the county of Kilkenny,should from hence- 
forth be called ‘The Town or Borough of Gowran,’ and that 
there should be a corporation and body politic, made and 
created of the inhabitants of said town, to consist of one 
portrive, twelve chief burgesses, and so many as were then 
free and inhabiting in or of the same town or borough, and 
of so many freemen as the said portrive and burgesses for 
the time being amongst themselves should thereafter think 
fit to choose or admit, according as the multitude of inhabi- 
tants should increase from time to time.” Nicholas Hackett 
was named as the first portreve ; the title of the corpora- 
tion to be “ The Portrive, Chief Burgesses and Freemen of 
the Town and Borough of Gowran ;” power was given to 
elect and nominate some sufficient person learned in the law 
to be recorder and. town clerk of the said town during the 
pleasure of the portrive and burgesses; and to appoint a 
sergeant of mace and all other inferior officers which they 
should think convenient and necessary for the service of 
said town, with a provision enabling persons of one trade 
to unite themselves into guilds or fraternities. This charter 
made the office of portreve an annual one, and directed that 
“the chief burgesses and freemen should for ever have free 
election in their tollsill, as well of the said portrive, to be 
chosen yearly out of the number of the said twelve bur- 
gesses, as also of all other officers and ministers, freemen 
and inhabitants of the said town, as occasion may require.” 

There was also another Gowran document, being a pe- 
tition from the Corporation to the Duke of Ormonde, as 
Lord Lieutenant, in 1665, respecting the payment for the 
services which members of Parliament were at the time em- 
powered to demand from their constituents. It was as 
follows :— 


‘6 To his Grace James Duke of Ormond Lord Lieutenant Generall and 
Generall Governor of Ireland. 


“The Humble Peticion of the Portrecue, Burgesses, and Commons of 
the Corporation of Gawran. 

‘‘Humbly complaining, Sheweth: that whereas William Warden and 
John Powell, Esqrs., were chosen Burgesses for the s* Corporation to this 
p’sent Parliament, at which time the s* William Warden and John Powell, 
in publick assembly, hath promist & Engadged to scrue the said Corpo- 
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ration gratis. Yett soe it is that the said William Warden and John Powell 
have serued yo" petit” with writts from Dublin to pay them their sal- 
lary for their seruise aforcsaid, amountinge to two hundred and seaven- 
teene pounds ster’, which, if obtained, will be to the utter rvine of yo" 
etit™. 
aor The P’misses tenderly Considered, May it therefore please yo’ 
Grace to call your petit” before yo’ Grace to prove their said alle- 
gation, and in the interem to Suspend the Execution and proceed- 
ings of the s" writts. And granted, yo" pet™ shall Daily pray,” &c. 


“ Kilkenny Castle, the 11th off October, 1665. 


‘Lett this petition bee showed unto Coll. William Warden and John 
Powell aboue mentioned, upon whose answer therevnto We shall take the 
same into further consideration. 


‘ORMONDE. 
‘‘Copia Vera. Attested by mee, 
‘Marks Kexry, Portriffe of Gawran.” 


It was a pity that they wer eleft uninformed as to the de- 
cision ultimately made by the Duke in the case. Ano- 
ther curious document was one setting out the “ Rules and 
Articles to be entered into and strictly observed by the 
Honourable the Members of the Club of Athunry for Hunt- 
ing, Hawking, Setting, and Shooting,” &c. in the beginning 
of the last century. 

Mr. Prim said he had now to bring before the Meeting 
the most interesting of the documents kindly confided to 
him by Major Agar Ellis for that purpose. It was one of 
the briefs held by counsel for the prosecution of the cele- 
brated orator cade statesman, Harry Flood, at the Kilkenny 
Assizes, 13th April, 1770, “ on an indictment against the de- 
fendant, for the wilful and malicious murder of James Agar, 
Esq., the 25th August, 1769, at Dunmore, in the county 
of the city of Kilkenny, by giving him a mortal wound near 
the eft breast with a bullet shot from a pistol by Henry 
Flood, Esq’., of which wound he then and there dyed.” This 
was one of the causes celebres of the last century, and, there 
being no report of the trial extant, the various deposi- 
tions at the Coroner’s inquest and magisterial inquiry, and 
the other circumstances set out in the brief, rendered the 
document one of peculiar interest. The prosecution was 
urged with a degree of bitterness by the relatives of the 
gentleman who had fallen in the duel, which was fully ac- 
counted for by the animosity which had for a considerable 
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period previously subsisted between the Agar and Flood 
families, arising from a protracted struggle to secure the 
patronage of the borough of Callan, in the county of Kil- 
kenny. The Manor of Callan had belonged to the House 
of Ormonde from a very early period ; but after the attain- 
der of the second Duke, and the non-residence of his brother 
and successor, the Earl of Arran, the family of Flood, which 
had considerable property neighbouring the town of Callan, 
had acquired that interest in the parliamentary represen- 
tation and management of its municipal affairs which at 
the period was usually exercised by the Lord of the Manor. 
However, the Agar family, having, purchased the property, 
rights, and privileges of the representative of the House of 
Ormonde, considered the interest in the borough should be 
theirs, and being resisted therein by the Floods, a deadly 
feud arose, which was the cause of many fatal duels, and 
serious prosecutions for homicides, assaults, and batteries, 
resulting from collisions at elections of members of parlia- 
ment, or of sovereigns and burgesses of the town. The 
ostensible cause of the most celebrated of the duels, that to 
which the document under notice had reference, was a dis- 
pute about a case of pistols, but that dispute had originated 
in the course of the struggle for the interest in Callan. 
The constituency of Callan having been comprised of the 
burgesses and freemen, of course whoever had control of the 
Corporation possessed a dictatorship as to the parliamentary 
representation, and Mr.James Agar, brother to the Viscount 
Clifden, being the proprietor of the town, had, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, succeeded in obtaining the influence 
which he desired over the members of the Corporation to 
the extent of half the body, so that the securing of the vote 
of a single burgess, more or less, at either side, inclined the 
interest in the borough to him, or to his rival, Mr. Flood, 
of Farmley. It would seem that, in the year 1768, a wo. 
man named Bridget Knapp, wife to Francis Knapp, a 
tenant of Flood’s, and residing at the village of Burnchurch, 
adjoining the demesne of Farmley, but also a burgess of Cal- 
lan, made overtures to Agar for the renouncing of the Flood 
interest, on the condition of receiving a sum of money and a 
farm on the Agar property. The negotiations were going on 
for some time, but appeared to have been brought to a close 
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towards the end of October, as the election of the sovereign 
of Callan would take place on the 29th of that month, and 
Knapp’s vote would decide the election in favour of Agar’s 
nominee, and oust the candidate favoured by the Floods, 
On the evening of the 28th of October, Bridget Knapp 
carne to Mr. Agar, at the Red Lion Inn, Kilkenny, where 
he was staying at the time; she had undertaken to bring 
her husband with her, but she made an excuse for his ab- 
sence, representing that he was unwilling openly to break 
with Mr. Flood, till he had Mr. Agar’s personal assurance 
of the promises made to him being carried out, for which 
purpose she proposed that that gentleman should accom- 
pany her to Burnchurch in a chaise, and, having personally 
given his guarantee to Knapp, then carry him off in that 
vehicle. Agar assented,and was preparing to accompany the 
woman, when Michael Keogh, the landlord of the Red Lion, 
and his wife, interposed their advice, and strongly urged 
their lodger not to venture on the enterprise, representing 
that he was suffering from illness, and would be certain 
to take injury to his health, if he did not even experience 
other danger. After much discussion, and some unwil- 
lingness on the part of Bridget Knapp to have the arrange- 
ment altered, it was agreed that the landlord should go 
with the woman in the chaise, in place of Mr. Agar, and 
the latter gentleman gave his pistols to Keogh, lest he might 
require to defend himself whilst in “the enemy’s country.” 
Arriving at Burnchurch, Mrs. Knapp got out to recon- 
noitre, lest any one might be, she said, at the house with 
her husband; and during her absence, a number of the 
Flood party having observed the chaise, and either suspect- 
ing or having been previously informed of “a plot” being 
“on foot,” they at once attacked and smashed the vehicle 
to pieces, injuring the horses, and maltreating the post- 
boy. Keogh, in a panic, fired off the pistols, but then 
jumped out and ran away, leaving the weapons after him, 
and securing his own safety by swiftness of foot. Knapp 
continued in the Flood interest, and Agar and his friends 
denounced the opposing party as having sent Mrs. Knapp 
to entrap Agar, by seducing him to Burnchurch for the 
purpose of murdering him. Broad accusations of the 
kind seem to have been freely bandied on all occasions 
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between the parties to the contest at the time. The pistols 
lost by Keogh on the occasion were never recovered.' Mr. 
Agar frequently demanded that Mr. Flood should restore 
them to him, alleging that they must be in his possession. 
Flood always denied that he knew anything about them. 
Nearly eleven months passed over, when, on the 22nd of 
August, 1769, Richard Roth, Esq., of Mountroth, accord- 
ing to his subsequent statement of what had occurred, was 
sent by Agar to Flood with a message, either to deliver 
up the pistols or to “meet him.” Flood’s reply was—“ He 
had not got the pistols, nor did he know where they were ; 
but if they should be brought to him, he would send them 
back, as they were not his ; and if Mr. Agar insisted on it, 
he would meet him.” Roth stated that he returned this 
answer to Agar, “and advised him to think no more of 
it; and from that time he thought all was over, and no 
conversation passed between him and Agar, till the 25th. 
Then Agar asked Roth what he had done with ‘that man,’ 
meaning Flood ; to which Roth answered that Flood had 
denied he had the pistols, which was sufficient, and that 
Agar ought to stop there. Agar answered ‘he found peo- 
ple professed friendship to him, but had none,’ and insisted 
Roth should go to Flood and desire him to meet him imme- 
diately at Dunmore. That Roth met Flood near the end 
of Back-lane, not far from Agar’s lodgings (at the Red 
Lion), and delivered the message to meet in an hour, which 
Flood said he would do, and then Roth returned to Agar 
and told him, and Agar desired Roth to be his second; 
then Roth went away from Agar. This was about 12 
o'clock, at noon; that soon after he returned to Agar, 
found Barton and Prim with him, and pistols in the room ; 
heard Mr. Agar say it was hard he should fight at an hour's 
warning, and that he believed Flood thought he had neither . 
pistols or friends ; and heard him desire Prim and Barton 
to walk with him, for that the Floods were a murdering 


1 They are referred to in a curious cor- 
respondence at the time in “ Finn's Lein- 
ster Journal,”’ the local newspaper of the 


the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archeological Society,’’ new secrics, vol. 
iv., pago 166, note. Mr. Prim was atthe 


day, as having come into the possession of 
Francis Knapp. This correspondence is 
copied in Mr. Prim’s paper on “ Kilkenny 
Inns and Taverns,’’ in the “ Journal of 


time unaware that it was the circum- 
stances involved in the correspondence 
which had led to the celebrated duel be- 
tween Harry Flood and James Agar. 
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sect.” From other depositions, it appears that Agar had not 
pistols in Kilkenny, but having sent for Mr. John Barton, 
he borrowed his ; he also sent Mr. Mark Prim, who was a 
meinber of the Corporation of Callan, although residing in 
Kilkenny, to buy powder for the occasion. The following 
deposition of a spectator affords full particulars of the ac- 
tual ducl scene ; but it may be well to premise that Flood’s 
second was Gervase Parker Bushe, Esq., of Kilfane, and 
that on the evidence of both the seconds at the trial, as to 
his conduct being fair and honourable throughout, Harry 
Flood was fully acquitted of the charge of murder :— 


‘©The Examination of John Walsh, of Green-street, within the Liberties of 
the City of Ailkenny, Cotner, sworn, Sc. :— 


“ Sayth That on Friday, the 25th Angust then last about 2 o’clock in 
the day, this Examinant was going from the City of Kilkenny to Sutton’s 
Rath, on his lawful business, and as Examinant entered on Green’s Bridge 
he saw Hen. Flood and Ger. Parker Bushe, Esqrs., walking up the Hill, 
above the house of William Butler, Farmer; this Examinant went over 
the Bridge and there stopped for a little time, and as Examinant so stood 
there he saw Jas. Agar, Esq., and Mr. John Barton, walking together 
from Green-street over the Bridge and passed Examinant by, and walked 
together up the Hill, where he saw Mr. Flood and Bushe walk as aforesaid, 
and they were followed over the Bridge by Mr. Mark Prim, who overtook 
them on the Hill; and this Examinant walked up the Hill after them, 
and was overtaken by Richard Roth, Esq., and his servant, both on horse- 
back, the servant leading another horse with a saddle on his back; and 
on the Hill Examinant saw said Roth come up to Mr. Agar, Barton and 
Prim, and they appeared to Examinant to be talking together; and Mr. 
Agar took the Horse, which the servant lcad, from the servant, and 
mounted him, and then Roth rode on before them towards Dunmore alone; 
and said Agar and said servant on horseback, and said Barton and Prim 
on foot, went forward towards Dunmore, about 100 yards; and Exami- 
nant heard cither said Barton or Prim say: What business have we to go 
with them? The other answered: It docs not look well to sce so great 
a crowd going—what have we to do with them at all? And Examinant 
saw said Barton take a pistol out of his bosom, and said Prim take a pis- 
tol out of his bosom, and both delivered said pistols to the said servant be- 
fore mentioned, which pistols Examinant saw said servant put into his 
bosom, and he rode on before Mr. Agar; and then said Barton and Prim went 
into a cabin of the Factory ; and the said Agar rode by Examinant’s side, 
who was on foot, for about 200 yards; and said Agar turned about to Ex- 
aminant and sayed— My honest friend, where do you live? And Exami- 
nant answered—I live in Green-street; and said Agar asked Examinant 
where he was going to, and Examinant answered he was going to Sutton’s 
Rath to pack wool for his Brother; said Agar rode forward to the house 
then building by Mr. Wheeler,’ and asked a man who was there making 


' Mountbrilliant House, now called Noremount, near Kilkenny. 
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mortar, which was the road to the Tryangle, which the man pointed out 
to him; and the said Agar rode on and Examinant followed pretty near 
him; and at the top of the hill, above the Bleach Green Gate, said Agar 
overtook said Roth and said servant; and they rode together down the 
Hill into the Tryangle; and Examinant followed them at a pretty close 
distance, until Examinant got over the little Bridge into the Tryangle, 
where Examinant (who then suspected that said Agar was going to fight) 
saw said Henry Flood and said Bushe, together on horseback; and they 
came into the plantation of the Tryangle to the ditch, where they were 
joined by Mr. Roth and Agar; and they all went into the thickedside of 
the ditch and alighted from their Horses, and gave their Horses to the 
said servant’; and the Examinant saw the said Bushe and Flood near 
each other, and Mr. Bushe striking or dressing the flint of a pistol; 
and said Agar sat down near an Ash Tree, with his face to the river 
and his back to the road, and appeared to Examinant to be charging 
a pistol; says said Bush continued handling or doing something to the 
pistol, about a quarter of an hour; and then said servant came up to 
Examinant and insisted Examinant should quit the place that he was 
then in, and Examinant insisted he would not; says said servant said 
that Agar desired Examinant to quit the place, and to go and pack his 
wool, or words to that effect; and thereupon Examinant, who had laid 
himself down on a small hill, got up and walked toward the city about 
100 yards, and then went through a ditch, and walked up sheltered by 
that ditch to near the place where he had before layen, screened by the 
ditch from their view; and Examinant again saw the said Mr. Bushe 
handling or doing something with the said pistol, which he discharged 
towards the ditch, and then put the muzzle of the pistol to his mouth and 
blew into it ; says that immediately a number of passengers or Travellers 
going towards the gaid city appeared in sight, and said Flood and Agar 
crouched down and moved to the other side of the ditch, as Examinant 
apprehended, to avoid being seen by said Travellers; and when the said 
Travellers had passed by, the said Agar and Flood, in the like crouching 
manner, returned back to the said place they had before been; and saw 
said Flood go up tothe said Agar and take the pistol out of his hand, draw 
the rammer, put it into the barrel of the pistol, and, to the Examinant’s 
apprehension, measured the charge, and showed the measure to the said 
Agar, which Examinant apprehended was to show that the pistol was 
over-charged ; and afterwards the said Bushe, Flood, Agar, and Roth, 
walked together, or near each other, to a large Ash tree, the said Bushe 
continuing to be doing something to said pistol; and the said Agar sat 
down with his back to the tree, and Examinant moved up in a direct line 
with them, and they continued there till three officcrs came in view, on 
foot, and passed forward, and soon after Mr. Henry Gale and Hen. Downes, 
on Horseback, came in view, and passed by towards the city, and soon 
afterwards several other passengers came in view, going towards the city; 
whereupon the said Roth went down from the said tree (said Agar all the 
time sitting), and as Examinant apprehends, called or becked to the said 
servant to bring up the horses, for that the said servant immediately came up 
to said Roth with the horses ; and Roth mounted his horse and rode back 
to the said tree, followed by the said servant leading the other horses; and 
then the said Agar, Flood, and Bushe got on horseback and rode from that 
place up the hill that leads to the Pattern Hill; and Examinant also moved 
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under the shelter of the ditch until Examinant came up to West’s Gate; and 
said Agar, Flood, Bushe, and Roth, and the said servant rode in at the said 
gate to the place where Examinant was aforesaid; and said servant said 
to Examinant, Are you not a damned fellow to come here after what has 
been sayed to you, or words to the effect; and many other words passed 
between the said Examinant and said servant, on the said servant insist- 
ing that Examinant should go away, and said he was upon his oath not to 
suffer anyone to be there; and, therefore, Examinant went out at the gate, 
and walked down by the other side of the ditch to a gap which led to the 
ground where said Gents then were; and the said Agar, Flood, Bushe, 
and Roth, rode forward about 50 yards where they alight, and gave their 
horses to the said servant, who came up with them to the said gate; and 
the Examinant saw the said Bushe measure by his feet 12 large steps, 
and Mr. Agar immediately placed himself at one end of said measurement 
in a hollow, and Mr. Flood placed himself at the other end of said mea- 
surement on a height; and the said Roth gave a case of pistols into the 
hands of Mr. Agar, and the said Bushe gave a case of pistols into the hands 
of Mr. Flood, and the said Roth and Bushe went up the side of a small 
hill near them; and after the said Agar and Flood had so stood about two 
minutes, and the said Agar had layed one of his pistols on the ground at 
his left side, the said Agar presented the other pistol, which he held in 
his left hand, to the best of Examinant’s recollection, towards the said 
Flood, supporting the hand in which he held the pistol with his other 
hand; on which the said Bushe called out to said Agar to fire fair, where- 
upon the said Agar dropped the hand with which he supported the pistol 
as aforesaid, and stretched out the hand in which he held the pistol to- 
wards the said Flood, who then stood sideways, holding the pistol in his 
hand, not then extended, toward the said Agar; and the said Agar fired 
the said pistol with the muzzle extended toward the said Flood; and the 
said Flood stood in the posture aforesaid for a minute and a half before he 
extended his hand with the pistol offered towards the said Agar, the said 
Bushe and Roth remaining in the place to which they had gone as afore- 
said; and after the space aforesaid, the said Mr. Agar stooped and reached 
for the other pistol he had layd on the ground; and, as he stood, sayd 
aloud—Fire, you scoundrel, Fire; on which the said Flood fired at the 
said Agar, who then stood erect with his face towards the said Flood, 
giving the said Agar, by that shot, a mortal wound over the left breast, 
which wound went through his body and came out behind between his 
shoulder blades; and said Agar immediately fell upon his side, and im- 
mediately a surgeon was called for; and the said servant rode off to bring 
one, leaving the other three horses in this Examinant’s hands; and the 
said Examinant went to the place where the said Agar lay, and saw the 
said Flood standing over the body and bemoaning, and requested Exami- 
nant to go for a surgeon, but Examinant did not do so, but sat down on 
the ground, supporting the said Agar’s head on Examinant’s Breast, in 
which posture the said Agar expired.”’ 


The Chairman said, the tradition which he had heard, 
accounting for Flood’s delay in firing, was, that he was in 


the act of taking a pinch of snuff when the word to fire 
was given by the seconds. Having the snuff between his 
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finger and thumb, he delayed to apply it to his nose before 
he fired his pistol. He had always heard the circumstance 
referred to as demonstrating the extreme coolness of the 
man at such a moment. 

The Rev. W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, referring to Mr. Prendergast’s communication at p. 
150, supra, wrote :— 


‘Your correspondent was in error in describing Dr. Rawlinson, the 
non-juring Bishop, as a physician. He lived independently in London 
upon the property bequeathed to him by his father, Alderman Sir Thomas 
Rawlinson. He was born in London January 3, 1689-90, and died April 
6, 1755. He was a member of St. John’s College, Oxford, where he 
took the degrees of B. A. and M.A., and the degree of D. C. L. was con- 
ferred upon him by diploma in 1719.” 


The Marquis of Kildare made the following communi- 
cation with regard to a statement of Mr. Pinkerton’s, at p. 
100, vol. vi., second series :— 


‘‘In Mr. Pinkerton’s paper on the O’Neill Pedigree, it is mentioned 
that Marie Stuart O’Donnell died a nun, and that her elder sister married 
the Earl of Fingall. Neither statement appcars to be the fact, as Sir B. 
Burke, in his ‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ second series, p. 140, states that 
Lady Mary was married, and I find among the State Papers, that Lady 
Elizabeth, who was marricd to Mr. Plunkett, afterwards Earl of Fingall, 
was her aunt, and daughter of Henry, twelfth Earl of Kildare. Sce 
‘ Addenda’ to the ‘ Earls of Kildare,’ pages 321 and 322. I only mention 
this to correct errors, and should be glad to know what proof there is that 
Lady Mary died a nun.” 


Lord Kildare’s note having been submitted to Mr. Pin- 
kerton, that gentleman replied as follows :— 


‘“My authority for stating Tyrconnell had a daughter named Eliza- 
beth, who married the Earl of Fingall, is a note by Mr. Grenville, in the 
Catalogue of his Library, in the British Museum. I see now, however, in 
the ‘ Addenda’ to the ‘ Earis of Kildare,’ for which I thank you for draw- 
ing my attention, that Elizabeth was really the daughter of Henry the 
Twelfth Earl of Kildare. 

‘‘As it is almost three years since I wrote the article in question, 
I really cannot now find the reference for my saying that Mary Stuart 
O’Donnell died a nun. But I sce by the ‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ to 
which you were kind enough to draw my attention, that Sir B. Burke 
tells a very different story, which, from the authorities he gives, I am 
bound to believe.”’ 


The Rev. James Graves said that he wished to place on 
record the discovery in Waterford, somewhere inthe “teens” 
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ofthe present century, of a very remarkable treasure trove. 
He had been informed by his friend, Mr. Thomas K. Lynn, 
of Innyard, Fethard, Co. Wexford, that the late Mr. Henry 
Ivie, of Waterford, living at No. 21, Henrietta-street, in 
that city, was one day told by the servant, who had been 
sent to draw beer in the cellar of the house, that something 
was shining in the ground where the drop fell from the cock 
of the beer-barrel. He put the servant off with some care- 
less remark, but soon went to the cellar, and making search, 
found a concealed treasure, consisting of chalices, cups, 
crosses, reliquaries, chains, rings, &c., of silver and gold, 
which he soon after took to London and sold, except some 
rings which were in the possession of his daughter, mother 
to the wife of Dr. Cavet, of Waterford. My informant 
saw the large thumb-rings set with glass or pebble, the re- 
liquaries, and a chain, but he did not see the chalices: a 
lady who saw all, told him they were worth £10,000. Coins 
both of gold and silver, enclosed in a small barrel, about 
the size of a red herring barrel, were found at the same 
time, and place. | : 

Mr. Graves added, that his curiosity having been ex- 
cited by Mr. Lynn’s account of the find, fa had written for 
further information to Dr. Cavet, of Waterford, who had 
most zealously seconded his wishes, and forwarded a state- 
ment which Mrs. Cavet, who was, as already stated, a grand- 
daughter of the finder of the treasure, had kindly committed 
to paper, as far as her recollection extended, and which, by 
Dr. Cavet’s permission, was here printed:— 


‘‘ The discovery of gold and silver coins, and ancient Roman Catholic 
Church ornaments, in my father’s cellars, in Henrietta-street, is so far 
back, that I cannot remember either the date, or the exact moment of 
their being brought to light. 

‘TI can only describe three articles with any approach to correctness. 
One, a gold reliquary, as large as an old-fashioned watch, which opened 
completely, one side coming out from a groove; the deep side had finely 
raised figures—the subject I cannot remember. The reverse side, which 
came off like a cover, was richly encrusted with gems, garnets, emeralds, 
and small diamonds. The reliquary was suspended to a massive gold 
chain, about six inches in length. The others were, a gold locket set 
with blue sapphires and pearls, which, when first scen, had a painting on 
one side; but this faded at once on meeting the outer air. The last 
was a small, but very thick gold book, with rubies, emeralds, and pearls 
ornamenting the sides, having a cavity in the centre, supposed to hold a 
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portion of the true cross. There were many curious rings and seals, but 
of these I can give no description. 


‘*H. Cave. 
‘* Waterford, November 28, 1868.” 


_ Inthe letter accompanying Mrs. Cavet’s statement, Dr. 
Cavet said:— 

‘‘T may add to my wife’s account of the reliquaries, that Mr. Ivie 
sold, or disposed of the greater part of them. Some rings, or articles 
of that nature, were in the family when I first knew them, and which I 
have seen. These, I think, were taken by my mother-in-law to Paris, 
where she died some years ago. What became of them I know not. 

‘‘T have much pleasure in giving you what information I can, and am 
only sorry that it is not more precise.” 


Having submitted Mrs. Cavet’s statement to Mr. Lynn, 
he had received the following confirmatory note from the 
latter :— 

‘‘T return you Mrs. Cavet’s description. She gives, to my remem- 
brance, a correct account—her memory is better than mine; she had seen 
them very often, and handled them, which was not so with me, as they were 
locked in a box with glass cover. I forget all about the precious stones ; 
her description of the reliquary is right, as it made an impression on my 
memory; the raised’ figures represented the Crucifixion. One ring was 
a ‘puzzle ring’ of three parts, instead of the modern way of four parts.” 


Mr. Graves said it was much to be regretted that this 
most interesting discovery had been made at a time when 
only the intrinsic value of the precious metals and gems 
were taken into account. The archsological value of the 
hoard could scarcely be appreciated. Mr. Lynn had de- 
scribed to him the form of several of the rings as having 
large oval enamelled bezels, and others as being thumb-rings. 
These evidently were abbots’, or bishops’ rings: the short 
portion of a gold chain attached to the reliquary was very 
massive. There could be little doubt that this treasure 
had been concealed at the period of the suppression of the 
monasteries. 


The following papers were contributed :— 
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ON MERCHANTS’ TOKENS STRUCK IN THE TOWNS OF 
CARLOW, BAGNALSTOWN AND TULLOW. 


BY ROBERT MALCOMSON, ESQ., M.A. 


At the suggestion of the Rev. James Graves, the zealous 
and indefatigable Honorary Secretary of the Society, the 
writer’s attention was originally directed to the subject of 
the Tradesmen’s Tokens issued in the town and county of 
Carlow during the latter half of the seventeenth century; 
and now, with the kind and valued aid of Dr. Aquilla 
Smith—who is pre-eminently the authority on these mat- 
ters—and of other correspondents and friends, I believe 
I am enabled to lay before the Society all that is known of 
this species of inca contac In the obliging communica- 
tion with which I[ was favoured, the Honorary Secretary too 
flatteringly desired that I should attempt for Carlow what 
Mr. Prim had done for Kilkenny, the Rev. Samuel Hayman 
for Youghal, and Mr. John Davis White for Cashel, in the 
matter of these tokens, and | was referred to any Corpora- 
tion books which might exist as fertile sources of informa- 
tion as to the strikers ofthese coins. I regret, however, to’ 
say that the records of the ancient borough town of Carlow 
have disappeared with the Corporation itself, and my in- 
quiries upon this head have failed to discover any written 
muniments of that body prior to the year 1733, with the 
exception of copies of one or two of the Royal Charters 
yranted to the town, and to which reference is hereafter 
made. Owing to the want of these records, the informa- 
tion as to the individuals who issned tokens in Carlow is 
probably more scanty than it might otherwise have been; 
and besides, it is to be borne in mind that although in more 
distant ages the town of “Catherlough” surpassed the cities 
of Kilkenny and Youghal in importance, as appears from 
the fact that the King’s Exchequer was established here 
in the reign of Edward III., yet during the period in which 
this species of private or local coinage was adopted—a 
period which would appear almost exclusively to be con- 
fined to the years between 1652and 1670— it could not boast 
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of the commercial wealth or extent of its neighbour, “ the 
faire citie,” or the more distant seaport of Youghal, as the 
- numbers and variety of these very tokens issued in the 
latter places sufficiently indicate. Wellowine: however, in 
the track of the gentlemen alluded to, I must refer the 
reader for the general history of the Irish Tradesmen’s 
Tokens to the brief but comprehensive paper on that sub. 
ject by Dr. Smith, which was communicated to the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society, and published in its “ Transactions” 
(vol. it., pp. 155-159), in 1852. The Catalogues, original and 
supplementary, of these tokens laid before the Royal Irish 
Academy by the same gentleman in the years 1849 and 1853, 
oe and published in the “ Proceedings’’of the body, 
embracing every specimen that research or inquiry could 
discover, and comprising to the moment of their publica- 
tion a grand total of 624 specimens, must form, as it were, 
the storehouse to which every local or special inquirer 
shall have access for information. These lists give the 
names of five issuers of tokens in the town of Carlow—one 
in “Tullowe,” and another in “Newtown Bagnell” (now 
called Bagnalstown), making in all seven for the county 
of Carlow. Asonly one of these tokens is dated, it is im- 
possible to arrange them chronologically with any degree 
of certainty, and we must, therefore, content ourselves with 
their enumeration as supplied by Dr.Smith in a list specially 
contributed for the purpose of this paper, giving from the 
coins themselves the legend on the obverse in the first 
instance, with the bearing in the field between parentheses, 
then the legend and the bearing in the field of the reverse, 
and lastly, in italics, the present locality of the coins. 
They are as follow: — 


Carlow Town. 


1. JOHN MASTERS 1657 (1”.) 
IN CARTHELOVGH (a Bull) 


Mr. R. Malcomson. 


2. THOMAS MOORE OF (a Stag) 
CARLO POSTMASTER (1?.) 


Dr. A. Smith. 
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3. THO. REYNALDS (a Lion Rampant between 
three escallops) 
OF CARLOW TANER (a cross # over 1°.) 


Dr. A. Smith. 


4, EDWARD RENOLDS (a Lion rampant) 
OF CARLO MARCHANT (1”.) 


Mr. R. Malcomsom. 


5. GARRETT QVIGLEY (a Harp) 
OF CARLO MARCH:D (G. Q. L”.) 


Dr. A. Smith. 
Mr. Frederick Haughton. 
Bagnalstown. 


6. WALTER KARNEY (an Anchor) 
NEWTOWN BAGNALL (W K conjoined) 


Royal Irish Academy. 
Tullow. 
7. RICH BVRCHALL (St. George and the Dragon ) 
OF TVLLOWE ( p 8 =| 


Mr. Frederick Haughton. 


I shall now proceed with my notices of the tokens in 
the order above given.' 


1. Joan Masters.—Although we have no municipal 


record to verify the fact, yet we find from a casual passage 
in a work hereafter quoted, that John Masters, within 


' The woodcuts which illustrate this paper are presented by Mr. Malcomson.—Ep. 
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three years from the date on this token—namely, in 1660, 
filled the responsible office of portrieve of the borough of 
Carlow. The town had originally obtained certain corpo- 
rate rights and privileges in the reign of King John, by a 
grant from William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, but 
was more fully incorporated by a Charter of James L., 
under Letters Patent, dated the 19th of April, in the 
eleventh year of the reign of that monarch (1614), which 
ordained “that within the said borough of Carlow there 
be one body corporate and politique, consisting of one 
portrieve, twelve free burgesses, and the commonalty ;” 
John Kirton, “gentleman,” was constituted the first and 
modern portrieve, to continue in office until the feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel, next after the date of the 
Charter ; and it was provided that the appointment should 
be annual and elective in the portrieve and free burgesses, 
who should every year elect one of the more discreet 
persons of the free burgesses to exercise the office. From 
a volume published in 1713 ( “Dublin, Samuel Fuller, at 
the Globe, in Meath-street” ), entitled, “A Compendious 
View of some sufferings of the people, called Quakers, both 
in person and substance in the Kingdom of Ireland, from 
the year 1655 to the end of the reign of King George the 
First,” I make the following extract :— 


‘‘As one of the manifold examples of their grievous sufferings under 
Oliver Cromwell and the reign of King Charles II., on account of their 
conscientious dissent from other religious denominations in sundry parti- 
culars, as not meeting to worship with them, not paying tythes, &c., nor 
Priest’s maintenance, nor towards the repair of Parish Worship-houseg, 
not swearing upon any account, not using hat-honour, nor observing Holy 
days so called. 


‘* Catherlough County. 


“©1660. Thomas Weston, Thomas Chaunders, Henry Rose, and nine more 
Friends, for meeting together in the Fear of the Lord, in Catherlough, were 
apprehended by order of John Masters, present Portgreve, and without 
Examination or Mittimus, committed to Prison till the next Sessions, and 
then indicted, and by the jury found not guilty; yet, on pretence of Fees, 
were kept Prisoners several months, and an order was obtuined from the 
chief Rulers (the Lords Justices) of the nation for their Enlargement and 
shewed to the County-Justices, who refused to release Friends. And at 
the following Assizes, Friends were brought before Judge Alexander, who 
reviled them, calling them Rogues, Rascals, Villains, &. (which is well 
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known to their neighbours that they are no such persons, being honest 
and industrious men), and caused a Bill of Indictment to be drawn up 
ne¢ainst them, and (for meeting together as aforesaid to worship God) were 
by the said Judge fined 3201.” | 


In 1669, this evidently thriving burgess, John Masters, 
resided ‘‘ within ye gate,” as we find his name returned in 
that district of the town (now representing Dublin-street), 
in a schedule to an applotment of vestry cess, made on 
the 13th October, 1669, and in which he is assessed at the 
sum of 10s., being the highest amount charged upon any 
individual in the list; Mr. Robert Brown, in [ullow-street, 
rating next at 9s. 

After this date, we lose sight of the name, save that in 
a fee-farm grant, dated the 29th of September, 1712, from 
Henry Earl of Thomond to Richard Schooly, of certain 
premises on the west side of Dublin-street, we find mention 
as a boundary of one “ Mistress Masters, her plot,” and if 
this lady were the widow or descendant of John Masters, 
the striker of the token, and succeeded her husband or 
father in his residence, I fancy his habitation “ within ye 
gate,” can be identified as having existed on or near the 
spot now occupied by the house and concerns of Dr. 
O'Meara. 

This token, which is of brass, weighing about 25 grains, 
is the only one of the Carlow issue which bears a date. 
I presume it to have been one of the earliest in the 
series, though it is not now the most rare. 


2. THomas Moorz.—The legend on the token comprises 
all that is known of the history of the individual, “ Thomas 
Moore of Carlo Postmaster.” The occupation was, no 


doubt, very different from that of the postmaster of the 
present or recent days, as partaking of the character of 
post-horse proprictor as well as of the official transmitter 
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of letters. Speaking of the Post-office in England at the 
period under review, Lord Macaulay tells us:— 


‘* A rude and imperfect establishment of posts forthe conveyance of let- 
ters had been set up by Charles I., and had been swept away by the Civil 
War. Under the Commonwealth, the design was renewed. At the Res- 
toration, the proceeds of the Post-office, after all expenses had been paid, 
were scttled on the Duke of York. On most lines of road the mails went 
out and came in on alternate days. In Cornwall, in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, and among the hills and lakes of Cumberland, letters were received 
only once a week. During a Royal progress, a daily post was dispatched 
from the capital to the place where the Court sojourned. There was also 
daily communication between London and the Downs; and the same pri- 
vilege was extended to Tunbridge Wells and Bath at the seasons when 
those places were crowded by the great. The bags were carried on horse- 
back day and night, at the rate of about five miles anhour. The revenue 
of this establishment was not derived solely from the charge for the 
transmission of letters. The Post-office alone was entitled to furnish post- 
horses, and from the care with which this monopoly was guarded, we may 
infer that it was found profitable. If, indeed, a traveller had waited 
half an hour without being supplicd, he might hire a horse wherever he 
could.” 


The name of Thomas Moore does not appear in the 
vestry assessment of 1669, on which, however, we find a 
‘*¢ John Moore” residing “ without ye gate,” and a “ Peter 
Moore,” an inhabitant of Tullow-street. 

The device of a stag on this token was probably 
an armorial bearing. The only specimen of this token 
which has come to our knowledge is in the cabinet of 
Dr. A. Smith, by whom the drawing from which our wood- 
cut is taken was made. The weight 1s 47 grains. 

The following are instances of Irish tokens issued by 
“ Postmasters” :— 

MATTHEW BETHELL, POSTM*TR IN ANTRIM, 1671. 

RICHARD HARRISON, BE(LTVRB)AT, POSTMR. 

ABRAHAM VAVGHAN, POST MASTER OF YAVGHALL. 

3 & 4. Tuomas Reynatps and Epwarp Renotps. I 
classify these individuals as belonging to the same family, 


BD 
o «os % 
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Of Thomas Reynalds I have no information beyond 
what his token conveys, that he followed the business of 
tanner, a trade which, until a very recent period, was a lucra- 
tive and important one in the town of Carlow. 

On the assessment of 1669, already referred to, we find, 
however, the name of Edward Reynolds in the Tullow- 
street district. In 1675, King Charles II. granted a new 
charter to the borough of Catherlough, in which His Ma- 
jesty appointed Robert Browne, Esq., to be sovereign, and 
in which he named “Edward Reynolds, gentleman,” in 
company with Sir John Povey, Knight, Chief Justice of 
the Court of Chief Place in the Kingdom of Ireland, Sir 
William Temple, Bart., John Nicholas, Esq., Robert Browne, 
Esq., John Warren, Esq., Robert Curtis, Michael Heade, 
gent., Samuel Blackshaw, gent., Sir Thomas Butler, Bart., 
Sir John Davellier, Knight, Henry Berkeley, Esq., and 
John Tench, gent., to be the first and modern twelve free 
burgesses of the said borough, Mr. Reynolds ranking fifth 
on the list. 

At the period of the granting of this new charter, Mr. 
Reynolds filled the office of deputy-portrieve under the 
existing charter of James I.; and he was also at the same 
time one of the churchwardens of the parish of Carlow, his 
colleague in that office being Mr. Robert Browne, both 
of whom appear about this time, and for some years sub- 
sequently to have been active members of the vestry, and 
to have taken a prominent interest in parochial, as we pre- 
sume they also did, in municipal matters. Mr. Reynolds 
succeeded Mr. Browne as sovereign of the borough. 
His last recorded attendance at vestry was on the 26th of 
April, 1686 ; and as we miss his name from “ An Account 
of those that hath seats in Church of Carlo, and paid their 
money for, to Samuel Keeler and Henry Carter, Church- 
wardens for the Parish in the year 1694,” but find therein 
the name of “ Mrs. Mary Reynolds” (probably his widow), 
we presume him to have died in the interval between the 
years 1686 and 1694. These latter circumstances we 
gather from a transcript or “Copy of the Vestry Book of 
the united Parishes of Carlow and Killeshin from 5 April, 
1675, to 31 January, 1715,” in the Jackson collection now 
deposited in the Mechanics’ Institute, Carlow. 
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Both these tokens are of brass ; that of Thomas Rey- 
nalds weighs 31 grains, and specimens of it are in the 
cabinet of Dr. A. Smith, and in the hands of the writer. 
Edward Renolds’ token weighs 42 grains, according to a 
specimen also with the writer. 


5. GARRETT Quictey. This, the last in the series of 


the tokens of our county town, is also the most common. 
No less than three specimens are found in the cabinet of 


Mr. Frederick Haughton, who informs the writer that 
“curiously enough they are all three from a different die, 
although after the same pattern ; the number of strings in 
the harp vary in each.” 

When James II. came to the throne, he followed the 
example of his royal predecessors, James I. and Charles 
II., in granting charters to various towns in Ireland. 
Carlow did not escape his favour in this respect. Having 
first disposed of the old charters and the franchises, liber- 
ties and privileges enjoyed thereunder (“all of which, by 
judgment of his Court of Exchequer in Ireland, were seized 
into his hand”’) ; by a new charter, dated the 24th day of 
February, 1689, he incorporated the borough very much 
upon the old model, but with an entirely different cast of 
characters. He appointed “ Garrett Quigley, merchant,” 
to be the first and modern sovereign of the borough, 
John Quigley (probably a near relative of the sovereign ) 
was also nominated in the charter Town Clerk for life. 

The burgesses, now increased to the number of 24, were 
named as follow: — 


‘Sir Laurence Esmond, Bart; Henry Berkeley, Esq.; John Warren, 
Esq.; Pierce Bryan, Esq.; Major Charles Cavanagh, Insigne Callaghane 
M‘Callaghan, Francis Eustace, Esq.; John Baggott, Esq.; Patrick 
Walle, Esq. ; Hubert Kelly, Esq.; Marcus Baggott, Esq. ; Edmond Jones, 
Esq. ; William Cooke, Esq.; Oliver Grace, Esq.; John Dwyer, Esq. ; 
John Grace, gent.; Pierce Byrne, gent.; Edmond Dwyer, apothecary; 
John Browne, gent.; Edmond Carrell, merchant; Thomas Keegan, mer- 
chant; Henry Webber, merchant ; Thomas Chanders, nayler, and Samuel 
Barrett, gent.’ 
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The Quigleys were of a Munster stock, hailing from 
the county of iiperary: “ GARRET QUIGLEY IN Lisma- 
Lin 1659” is the inscription on a token, quoted in Dr. A. 
Smith’s Catalogue, communicated to the Royal Irish 
Academy in 1849. Whether this was the same individual 
as “GARRETT QUIGLEY OF CARLO Marcu?.” can only be 
matter of conjecture; but if he emigrated from Lismalin 
and settled here, he must have done so prior to 1669, as 
in the applotment for vestry cess for that year, already 
quoted, we find the name of Garrett Quigley third upon 
the list. He appears to have resided in Dublin-street; and 
from the comparative amount of his assessment, we judge 
him to have occupied one of the best positions in that 
locality; and, moreover, as the names seem to have been 
enumerated in that list neither alphabetically nor accord- 
ing to numerical assessment, but, as I imagine, in consecu- 
tive order in the different streets, we conclude that Garrett 
Quigley’s house was situated at or in close proximity to 
that part of Dublin-street now known as the Market 
Cross. 

As the acts of that reformed corporation have not 
come down to us, we are unable to record any of the pub- 
lic services which Mr. Quigley may have rendered to his 
gracious Sovereign as chief magistrate of his adopted town ; 
but tradition has it that, “finding the castle of Carlow in 
ruins since Oliver's time, he took away the oak timber, and 
with it roofed the houses at the Market Cross of Carlow.” 
Our informant upon this point, Mr. Frederick Haughton, 
confirms the rumour by the assurance that in his own day 
he remembers certain of the houses in that locality to have 
been re-roofed, and in every instance the timber of the old 
roofs was of fine oak. 

On the accession of William III., the old corporation 
was restored. Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 
The times were changed—the tables turned. Thespoliator 
of the castle became the restorer of the church of Carlow. 
At a vestry held for the parish of Carlow, on Sunday, the 
21st of May, 1693, we find it recorded that “it was unani- 
mously agreed upon by the minister, churchwardens, and 
parishioners, that thirty pounds be forthwith applotted, 
and levied on the parish at large for the present repayre 
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of the church, and such other necessarys as shall be re. 
quisite ;” and there is appended to the act of vestry the 
following note:—‘“ Ten pounds of Mr. Quigley is included 
in the above summe of thirty pounds.” And at the Easter 
vestry, in 1694, the receipt of the assessment is accounted 
for, and it is recorded that “ of the £30 so applotted, £20 
has been received of the parish at large, and £10 from 
Mr. Garrett Quigley,” so that we find “our respected 
townsman,”’ as the journalist of the day no doubt would 
style him, making retribution for the dilapidation of the 
castle (whether as a voluntary or an enforced convert to 
the ruling powers, we are unable to say) by a munificent 
contribution towards the “ repayre of the church.” 

The name and family of Garrett Quigley have long 
disappeared from Carlow. His little tokens, possibly 
originally issued during the Commonwealth, are, if so, ap- 
propriate memorials of his career. The device of a harp, 
which they bear upon the obverse, might reasonably be 
regarded as the Irish portion of the arms of the Protec- 
torate; while in the reign of Charles II., and more particu- 
larly in that of James IL, it might be taken as the signifi- 
cant emblem of Hibernian nationality. As already stated, 
these tokens are common, and specimens are in the hands 
of Dr. A. Smith, Mr. Frederick Haughton, and the writer. 
The material is copper, and the average weight 32 grains. 

6. Or WALTER Karney, of “ NEWTOWN BAGNALL,” the 
issuer of the next token, I have gained no intelligence. 
“Wiliam Karney, gent.,” was one of the 28 burgesses 


named in the charter granted by King James II. to Old 
Leighlin, on the 4th July, 1688. The name is still extant 
in the neighbourhood. The woodcut has been engraved 
from a drawing by Dr. Smith from a specimen in the Royal 
Irish Academy. The token is of copper, and weighs 
16 grains. 


7. Ricnarp BurcHatu of “ TuLLowe”’ concludes the 
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notice of these county Carlow tokens. My inquiries 
have failed to discover any particulars of the individuals 
who struck them. 


Bon, “24 


The token is in the cabinet of Frederick Haughton, Esq., 
of Levitstown, county Kildare. It is of copper, weighing 


33 grains. 

7 may add that search has been made in vain in the 
Prerogative Court, Dublin, and the District Registry of the 
Probate Court at Kilkenny (whither the wills and adminis- 
trations of the diocese of Leighlin were transferred in 1858), 
for any testmentary documents calculated to identify the 
individual strikers of our tokens, or elucidate their history 
or connexions. 


ON TWO OGHAM INSCRIBED STONES FROM THE COUNTY 
OF CORK. 


BY RICHARD R. BRASH, ESQ., M.R.I. A. 


THis remarkable monument was found in a killeen at 
Leades, on the townland of Deelish, and parish of Agha- 
bulloge, by Mr. Paul Horgan, of Carrigagully, in the year 
1826. The finder was unaware of the nature of the mark- 
ings on it, but being struck with its peculiar coffin shape, 
it was preserved from injury until seen by Mr. Windele, 
who first ascertained it to bear an Ogham inscription. Mr. 
Horgan had a peculiar taste for oddly-shaped stones, of 
which he had a remarkable collection. On Mr. Windele’s 
representation he presented it to the Museum of the Royal 
Cork Institution in 1835. The actual place where the stone 
was found is known as Killberehert, and the whole dis- 
trict round it abounds with cromleacs, stone circles, pillar 
stones, raths, and holy wells. 
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In the course of removal, a flake was unfortunately 
knocked off one of the angles: this was preserved by the 
late Mr. Abraham Abell, who was then Librarian, with the 
intention of having it cemented on, but this having never 
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Ogham Stone preserved in the Royal Cork Institution. 


been done, the piece which bore a portion of the inscrip- 
tion has disappeared. The stone is at present 3’ 24” in 
height, 11” by 9” at bottom, and 13” by 84” at the widest 
part, and 4” by 73” at the top ; it is of a hard, fine-grained 
clay slate, of a buff colour, and is faithfully represented by 
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the accompanying woodcuts, engraved from a drawing by 
Mr. George M. Atkinson.’ 

The first inscription commences on the left angle, close 
to the bottom, and runs round the head, finishing at the 
right hand angle of the top. Another, and a different in- 
scription, is to be found on the right hand angle, com- 
mencing within 4” of the bottom, running to the top, and 
there being not room enough at the side to complete it, 
three vowel dots of the last letter are cut on the lateral 
angle.of the top, at the same side. With a few exceptions, 
the inscription is in fair preservation, the letters being 
broadly cut, as if with a rather blunt punching instrument. 
It is quite evident that this stone was longer: invariably 
a portion of the lower end is left uninscribed, in order to 
admit of being fixed in the earth: in the present instance 
we have the inscription at one angle commencing within 
an inch of the bottom. The inference is, that a portion of 
this end was knocked off for the convenience of carriage. 
Whether this was done by Mr. Horgan when he removed 
the stone from where it was found to his own residence, 
a distance of three miles, or whether to prepare it for an 
easy transit to Cork, | cannot now determine: more pro- 
bably the former, as Mr. Windele, after once having seen 


' Mr. Atkinson accompanied the draw- 
ing by the following observations.—Ep. 

‘‘] forward a drawing of the curious 
Ogham stone preserved in the Royal In- 
stitution Museum, Cork. I must refer 
the members to Mr. Brash for a reading 


a blunt kind of punching instrument, 
iving section, No. 1. 
he second is sharp) (WO 
and fine, well cut, and g ae tee 
looks as if it had been 
rubbed with a point 3 


WAS EE 


ste a} 


and interpretation of its inscription; but 
I beg to direct attention to the coflin or 
boat-like shape of this monument, and the 
strange fact of the under side being quite 
smooth, as if it had been drawn along the 
ground. This smoothness is remarkable ; 
some Ogham stones are smoothed all over, 
as that preserved in the Museum of Tri- 
nity College, figured by Dr. Todd; one at 
Ardmore also; and several others. 

‘‘The right hand inscription shows two 
very distinct methods used in engraving 
Ogham writing. I have observed when 
drawing Oghams, that three very different 
methods were employed by the Ogham 
‘smiths ;’’ and two of these methods ap- 
pear frequently on one stone. 

“The first, and perhaps the oldest, is a 
large and broad mark, as if executed with 


and water afterwards, 
see section No. 2. The third is a very fine 
= mark, as if scratched, as shown in 

o. 3. 

The inscriptions on this stone are of the 
first type, with the exception of letters 3 
and 4, first stroke of 5, and middle point 
of 6, right hand inscription, which I think 
are of the second type, and it is a ques- 
tion whether they belong to the original 
inscription or not. 

‘“‘The top, or head of the stone shows 
an ingenious method of getting out of the 
difficulty caused by the space along the 
upper edge of the stone proving insuffi- 
cient for the inscription—the remaining 
letters being continued down the end 
slope, as shown in the illustration.”’ 
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the monument, would doubtless have prevented any in. 
jury to it. The inscription on the left angle reads as 
follows :— 


SN ee ae 7/7 ea 


O TMA QI MA Qs R I T 8&8 


This reading plainly gives “Ot maqi maqi Rité,” i. e. 
“Ot, the son of Mac Rité.” 

The name of the individual commemorated is a very 
singular one—‘ Ot,” an of a type found in our Bardic 
histories as “Ir,” “ Un,” “ Ni”—all names of but two letters: 
the frequent occurrence of names of this type on Ogham 
monuments is a strong evidence of their antiquity. That 
the above letters form the proper name “ Ot,” we have 
corroborative evidence in the Tullig inscription, now in the 
Royal Cork Institution, in which we have the same name 
spelled with a double T; we have it also entering into the 
composition of another proper name, “ Ottin,” on astone at 
Lomanach, county of Kerry. Between the t and u there 
is a space of 4} inches without any trace of a letter, or any 
appearance of injury to the stone; we have then the letters 
M A QI, forming the well known word “ Magi,” the geni- 
tive case of “Mac,” ason. N ow, the scores forming the 
Mm and a, and the first score of the 9, have a remarkabl 
recent appearance, as if rubbed deeply in with a sharp in- 
strument, and not having the rough, shallow, punched 
aspect of all the other letters. It has been suggested that 
some person has tampered with this inscription: if by this 
is meant, that these scores were additions to it, or altera- 
tions of it, I must say that I think there are no ounce for 
such an insinuation. In the first place it would have been 
made by some person having a direct interest in doing so, 
the object being to produce a certain reading of it ; now, 
I am not aware of any person ever having published an 
reading of this inscription. I have looked through Mr. 
Windele’s papers, and he has not done so. I can say the 
same of the Rev. Matthew Horgan; and as to Mr. Abell, 
though an enthusiastic oo hunter, he never attempted 
to read one in his life. J know of no other person having 
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access to this monument who would have the knowledge 
requisite to make these additions, if such they are; for 
these fresh scores make the inscription to read consistently, 
which it would not do without them. My own opinion is, 
that the scores in question were much worn and oblite- 
rated—more so than the rest—and that some zealous indi- 
vidual, fearing they might be entirely lost, sharpened them 
up. Now, there is internal evidence in the inscription 
that these letters must have originally existed in that pre- 
cise spot; for, between the second and the fifth letters there 
is a space of 74”; and, looking at the crowded state of the 
stone, with the letters quite thick and close, it is quite 
evident that such a space was not left bare, or without let- 
ters: again, the inscription, as it now stands, is a consis- 
tent one, and the word which the fresh-cut letters assist 
in forming is to be found on other monuments, and used 
in exactly the same formula as in the present instance. 
Thus, on the Dunmore stone, county of Kerry, we have 
“Ere magi maqi Erci as;” and again, on No. 11, in the 
Royal Irish Academy Collection, we have “ Nocati maqi 
maqi Ret,” and which last is, in fact, the very same in- 
scription, the first proper name in each only excepted. 

Ihe patronymic “Rite” is a very usual one on these 
monuments: we have it in various forms, as “ Rite,” and 
“ Ret,” in the above examples; we have it also as “ Rett” 
on the Cahernagat stone, and as “ Ritti” on stones at Bal- 
linrannig, and Greenhill. We must therefore conclude 
that the place of these fresh-rubbed scores must have been 
originally occupied by their equivalents, which had been 
partially obliterated, and which were thus restored by some 
Injudicious person." 

It may be considered that this inscription should have 
been read round the top, and down the opposite angle ; 
and I confess it was the first impression made upon my 
mind by the aspect of the stone: a careful examination, 
however, obliged me to change my mind from difficulties 
arising. On the top front angle are four vowel dots form- 


1] have before stated that a spawl was of the scores of which were damaged, as 
knocked off this stone in its transit; this shown by the dotted marks. 
was on the top where the letter T was, two 
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ing the letter z, the concluding letter of “ Rité:” following 
down the right angle there are two vowel dots, equidis- 
tant with the four on the top ; if read continuously these 
six vowel dots could not be divided, and the sense of the 
inscription would be lost, added to which, on a lateral angle 
on the top of the stone there are three distinct, well formed 
vowel dots. What would become of these if the whole be 
read as one inscription continuously ? These vowel marks 
would not work in, and in such a case why should they be 
put on this lateral angle ? 

Again, my attempts to read it continuously were very 
unsatisfactory ; 1 was, therefore, compelled to read the op- 
posite angle from the bottom upwards, the last letter, the 
vowel 1, being rendered complete by taking in the three 
vowel dots on the lateral top angle, as follows :— 


c oT! c oO 8 I Br RB fT 


Which I read as follows :— Coi [rthe] Coribiri,” i. e. 
“Pillar stone of Coribiri.” 

The letters ‘coi’ I take to be the Oghamic initials of 
“coirthe”’ or “cairthe,” used to designate a sepulchral 
“ dallan” or pillar. Thus Duald Mac Firbis designates the 
monumental stone of Dathi, A. D. 405, the “Cairthe 
Dearg,” or “red pillar stone.” In a poem introductory to 
the Leabhar-na-g-Ceart, as found in the Book of Lismore, 
fol. 138, and which is an address by the bard Dubh-da- 
Tuath, to Aodh O'Neill, he wishes that the king may live 
for ever like a pillar stone (cairrte cloc). 

The name “ Coribiri” is strange to our Gaedhelic no. 
menclature, but perfectly consistent with that type found 
on our Ogham pillars, upon which we find such names as 
Togittac, Mucotuc, Mudossa, Cunagus, Forarti, Colabot, 
&c. It is possible that others may attempt a more elabo- 
rate reading of this inscription, and may transpose and 
subdivide the letters into words, which may be made to 
bear a different rendering: the extraordinary flexibility of 
our old language eminently favours such attempts. 

I am, however, satisfied to submit mine to the judg- 
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ment of those learned in Oghamic lore, it having at least 
this merit, that it is based upon the actual letters of the 
inscription, without any alteration or omission whatsoever, 
and that it is consistent with the formula usually found on 
these inscriptions. The custom of making one stone the 
memorial of more than one individual was very prevalent 
as regards these monuments, of which we have numerous 
examples, as No. 11 of the Royal Irish Academy col- 
lection, and on the stones at Tullig, Roovesmore, Ballin- 
raunig, &c. 

The next Ogham inscribed stone I have to notice was 
found at Gurranes, county of Cork. This monument was 
found in a Rath called Lisheenagreine, on the townland of 
Gurranes, and parish of Templemartin, county of Cork, and 
one quarter of a mile north of the parish church. My first 
information of its existence was received from the Rev. 
John Lyons, C. C., Newcestown, Enniskeane, who informed 
me that a stone, bearing marks, which he believed to be 
Oghams, was seen by him, in the locality above named. 
Being convinced, from Mr. Lyons’ description, that it was 
a veritable Ogham inscription, I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of visiting the spot, which I did on December 16th, 
1868, and found it to be a rough, irregular-shaped flag, of 
hard clay slate, the almost universal material of those mo- 
numents, being in length 5’ 10’; and 15” by 8” in the 
centre, but of lesser dimensions at either end. The in- 
scription commences as usual on the left angle, at 2’ 
6” from the bottom, and runs round the head, and down 
the opposite angle on the same face. The angles are very 
irregular, and show several flakes off, to the injury of the 
characters, particularly the vowels; the perfect letters are 
broadly and deeply cut, and in their original state were 
executed with care. 


c A 8 8 YF T TA S MA Q I M U ¢C oO fT! 


Sean On | | HAAR LA 


Cc AL LBD Tt T YT 


It reads “ Cassitt as Maqi Mucoi Calliti, i. e. Cassit 
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here, the son of the Swineherd Calliti.” This is a very 
interesting inscription ; it gives us two new names of that 
remarkable type generally found on these monuments. 
We have first the proper name “ Cassitt” spelled with 
that profusion of consonants so often found in these in- 
scriptions ; the vowel a between c and s has been lost, 
owing to a flake off the angle, but from the size of the 
space, the analogy of the rest of the letters, and the fact 
that the missing letter must have been a vowel, I am war- 
ranted in restoring it as ] have done. I have not met with 
this name in any of our indices of ancient names or genea. 
logies ; it may probably have been by other investigators. 
We have some names akin to it, as the well known one of 
Cormac Cas, A. D. 170; and Caisin, scribe of Lusca, who 
died A. D. 695. (Ann. 4 Mast.) The a in “as” is doubt- 
ful from the abrasion of the angle, but the presence of 
the letter s, which has no connexion with the letters fol- 
lowing, and which must have been connected with the let- 
ters preceding it, and the fact, that there is exactly space 
for the a between the last T of the proper name ia the s, 
combined with the fact, that I have met with the word “ as” 
in the same position on several other Ogham inscriptions, 
warrants me in restoring it as I have done. The word 
‘‘as.” according to our dictionaries, signifies “it is,” and 
which may be rendered “ here,” or “ here lies,” “ here rests.” 
We have then the usual word “magi,” the genitive 
case of “mac,” a son. This word is perfect, excepting the 
lower half of the first letter m, which is much injured. 
We have then the word “ mucoi,” so frequently met with 
in these inscriptions, the literal meaning of which is a 
swineherd, and is given in our Gaedhelic dictionaries as 
“mucaidhe, 8.M., a swineherd,” from “ muc,” a boar, pig, 
&c., &c. We find it used on these monuments as a proper 
name. These animal names are common with ourselves, 
as Fox, Lyon, Bull, Hare, Wolf, &c. ; and we also find it 
as a tribe name, and used to designate the calling or occu- 
ation of the deceased, as it does in the present instance. 
Ve are not to consider this a term of opprobrium : in an- 
cient times it appears to have been quite the contrary, when 
the wealth of the Gaedhel consisted of herds of cattle, sheep, 
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and pigs. From numerous allusions in our ancient MSS., 
the latter animal seems to have been held in great estima- 
tion, and in the enumeration of the riches of a wealthy 
“brughaid,” or farmer, the swine occupied a prominent 
place. Thus we find it forming a principal item in the 
tributes paid by the territorial chiefs to their provincial 
kings, as set forth in the “ Leabhar-na-g-Ceart,” or “ Book 
of Rights.” For example, among the tributes due to the 
King of Cashel are mentioned the following— 

“Ten hundred cows, and ten hundred hogs from the 
Muscraidhe.” 

“Ten hundred cows, and ten hundred hogs from Ciar- 
raidhe Luachra.” 

‘Two thousand hogs, and a thousand cows from the 
Deise.” (Book of Rights, p. 43.) 

The provincial kings and chiefs had also special officers 
set over their flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle and swine: 
thus we are informed in the above authority that “ Durdru” 
was the “ Mucadhe” or swineherd of the “King of Ele,” 
and “ Cularan,” the swineherd of the “ King of Muscraidhe.” 

The term “mucaidhe,” or itsOgham equivalent, “ mucoi,” 
is analogous to that of “bo airech,” which we frequently 
meet with in Irish MSS., and which literally means a man 
wealthy in cows, from “bo,” a cow, and “ airech,” a term 
of distinction. 

I have found this name, or designation, or tribe name— 
for it is used in each of these senses—on twelve different 
monuments. The concluding name, “ Calliti,” I have not 
been able to identify, unless we should consider it to be a 
form of “ Cailte,” a name well known in our mythic history, 
as well as in early historic times, and which I am greatly 
inclined to think it is. 

Mr. Lyons informs me that this stone was found on the 
site of the rath by a farmer named Crowley, about seven- 
teen years since. While earthing potatoes, his spade struck 
the flag, then lying about a foot below the surface ; he dug 
round it and removed it to the gripe of the adjoining ditch, 
where it fortunately lay without being broken up, as 
hundreds of these remarkable and interesting monuments 
have been from time to time. It appears that the rath 
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had been levelled some few years previously, by a tenant 
named Doyle, and the people aver that “neither father nor 
son had luck nor grace afterwards.” Iam much indebted 
to the Rev. John Lyons for his kindness and courtesy in 
supplying me with all necessary information, not only in 
this case, but also with respect to the numerous ancient 
monuments found in his locality. It would be most de- 
sirable if this inscription could be removed from its present 
exposed position to a place of safety. 

Since writing the above, I have received a communica- 
tion from the reverend gentleman already named, who, at 
my suggestion, commenced a series of excavations on the 
site of the erased rath where the stone was found, as I hinted 
to him the probability of its having been a covering stone 
of a Souterrain: he writes as follows: “I commenced 
excavations adjoining the stone. We first came on a 
passage about 8 feet in length, which was half closed with 
earth; we did not clear it out at the south end, but finding 
& narrow passage, or channel, at the north end, I crept into 
it, and found a chamber 16 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high, quite empty ; it was excavated like a gravel pit, with- 
out any masonry excepting at the narrow end, which ran 
in an eastern direction, but was built with stone, and roofed 
over with large flags, which I examined, but found no trace 
of Oghams on the under side of them: we did not clear 
the surface on the top. We cleared the passage inside to 
within 6 or 8 feet of where the stone (Ogham) was found, 
as it ran in that direction, so that the inscribed stone must 
have been connected with the cave. We suspended our 
operations about five o'clock, and propose to renew them 
on Monday or Tuesday.” 

In a subsequent communication, Mr. Lyons informed 
me that he continued his examination, and removed the 
earth from the upper surface of the roofing stones, but 
made no discovery of inscriptions. 

I before stated, that in the majority of instances where 
Oghams have been found in rath caves, a “killeen,” or the 
site of one, will be found in the neighbourhood. The rath 
of Lisheen-na-Greine is no exception to this rule. Close to 
it is the site of one, which even yet is known by the name 
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of “ Cross-na-lanneev.” I should not be surprised if other 
Ohgam inscriptions were found in this locality. 

About a mile to the south-east are the pillar stones of 
Castle na Leacht, described in this *‘ Journal,” second series, 
vol. ii., p. 16. About half a mile to the north, on the same 
townland, is an immense “ caher,” with subterraneous pas- 
sages yet unexplored ; and about two miles to the east is 
the fortified hill of Cashel. In fact the whole of the district 
lying between the Bandon and Lee rivers is full of earth 
works and megalithic monuments. 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS, 


AT the GeneraL MeetTrnNG, held at the apartments of the 
Association, Butler House, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, 
April the 21st (by adjournment from the 7 th), 1869, 


The Rev. W. C. Gorman in the Chair, 
The following new Members were elected :— 


The Right Hon. Lord Inchiquin, Dromoland, New- 
market-on-Fergus : proposed by the Hon. Robert O’Brien. 

The O'Connor Don, Clonalis, Castlerea ; the Very 
Rev. Monsignor Moran, D. D., 53, Eccles-street, Dublin ; 
Samuel Ferguson, Esq., LL. D., Q,C., M. BR. I. A., Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, Ireland ; Arthur Wynne Foot, Esq., 
M. D., T.C. D., Fellow King’s and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians, 21, Lower Pembroke-street, Dublin; Samuel P. 
Close, Esq., A.R.I. A.1., Carrickfergus ; Edward N iXon, 
K'sq., Buckley, Mold, Flintshire: J. Esmonde, Esq., Danés- 
fort, Stoneyford ; James Behan Murtagh, Esq., Great Water. 
street, Longford ; Daniel Birmingham, [sq., Roscrea ; 
Matthew Doyle, Esq., New Ross ; The Belfast Library; and 
the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, Lon- 
don : proposed by the Rev. James Graves, 

Rees Stephen Jones, Esq., C. E., New Ross: proposed by 
the Rev. N. R. Brunskill. 

W. Steele, Esq., Principal, Royal School of Enniskillen : 
and William Henderson, Esq., Silver Hill, Enniskillen : 
proposed by W. F. Wakeman, Esq. 

The Hon. M. J. French, R. M., Hill House, Cashel : 
proposed by J. Davis White, Esq. 
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William Valentine, Esq., White Abbey, Belfast ; and 
Joseph Bell, Esq., 39, Queen-street, Belfast : proposed by 
Dr. Purdon, Hon. Prov. Sec. for Ulster. 

William Fitzgerald, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Elm-park, 
Merrion, county Dublin ; Laurence Doyle, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Enniscorthy; and Robert W. Symes, Esq., Barrister 
at-Law, 58, Lower. Dominick-street, Dublin : proposed by 
C. H. Foot, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Joshua Clarke, Esq., Q. C., 18, Herbert-street, Dublin; 
and Patrick Horgan, Esq., 49, Upper John-street, Cork : 
proposed by R. R. Brash, Esq. 

Mr. Graves called attention to the recent declaration of 
Mr. Layard in the House of Commons, as to his intention of 
making some movement toward securing State protection for 
ancient monumentsin England. ‘The Honorary Secretaries 
of the Association had deemed it proper at once to take steps 
to have Irish national monuments brought within the in- 
fluence of any measure of the kind which Mr. Layard might 
contemplate. Communications had accordingly been ad- 
dressed by them to Mr. Layard, to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
the Irish Chief Secretary, and the Hon. L. Agar Ellis, M. P. 
On Monday, the 19th, Mr. Ellis had interrogated Mr. Layard 
in the House of Commons, as to whether he intended includ- 
ing the Irish national monuments amongst those which he 
proposed the State should take under its supervision; and the 
answer—although a difficulty of a routine nature had been 
suggested—on the whole, was favourable. It appeared, 
from Mr. Layard’s reply, that Lord Talbot de Malahide and 
others had also written to him on the same subject ; and it 
was to be hoped that Irishmen, both in Parliament and 
at the Press, would not lose sight of the matter, but exert 
themselves for the suitable extension to Irish national 
monuments of any measure of the kind which might be 
brought forward in Parliament. 

Mr. Graves continued to say that, pending the interven- 
tion of the State—if indeed they might hope it would inter- 
vene for the protection of ancient monuments in this country 
—they should exert themselves to keep such monuments 
from destruction wherever they could do so. Last year 
they had, by means of a special subscription, obtained the 
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means of supporting the tower of St. Francis’ Abbey— 
which had been in a most dangerous condition—with cast 
iron pillars. But if they were not enabled to repair the 
haunch of the tower arch before next winter, what had been 
already done would go for very little. From £30 to £40 
more would do all that was necessary, there being a small 
balance still in hands; and he trusted that good taste and 
a proper patriotic spirit would dictate to the local public 
the propriety of contributing so much, and not have an ob- 
ject of such beauty and historic interest lost to Kilkenny 
from a lack of right feeling. The period was now come at 
which such a work might be entered upon, and he hoped 
subscriptions would be at once sent in to the local newspa- 
per offices, where they would be received and acknowledged 
as heretofore. 

All the members present expressed a hope that Mr. 
Graves’s appeal would be at once responded to, and some 
of them stated their willingness to give a second subscrip- 
tion towards the completion of the work, to which they had 
already contributed. 

The following communication from the Royal Archezo. 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland was submitted 
to the Association :— 


‘16, New Burlington-street, W., March 16, 1869. 


‘‘The Secretary has been requested to call attention to the new Rule, 
whereby Associated Members of kindred Societies are admitted to all the 
privileges of Ordinary Members of the Institute, except that of receiving 
the ‘ Journal” gratuitously, on payment of 10s. 6d. annually. Applica- 
tion to be made to the Secretary for the manner of election.” 


The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors :— 


“Holy Cross Abbey, county Tipperary : a series of 
measured Drawings of the Church ; with Descriptive Let- 
terpress.”” By Samuel P. Close, A.R.I.A.]., Belfast, 1868: 
presented by the Author. 

“The Archeological Journal, published under the direc- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland.” No.98 : presented 
by the Institute. 
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“ Archzologia Cambrensis,” No. 58, third series : pre- 
sented by the Cambrian Archeological Association. 

“ The Journal of the British Archeological Association,” 
for March, 1869 : presented by the Association. 

“ Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” Vol. X., 
Part 3: presented by the Academy. 

“ Quarterly Journal of the Suffolk Institute of Archio- 
logy and Natural History,” January, 1869: presented by the 
Institute. : 

“ Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and Poly- 
technic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire,” 1868 : 
presented by the Society. 3 

“The Reliquary,” edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq., 
F.S. A., No. 86: presented by the Editor. 

“The Carlow College Magazine,” Nos, 1-4 inclusive : 
presented by the Editor. 

“ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London,” 
January-March, 1868 : presented by the Society. 

“The Builder,” Nos. 1358-1369 inclusive : presented by 
the Publisher. , 

“The Irish Builder,” Nos. 223-227 inclusive : presented 
by the Publisher. | 

“The Register and Magazine of Biography,” Nos, 1—4 
inclusive : presented by the Publisher. 

A much corroded bronze celt, found last January at a 
depth of 24 fect from the surface, in making drains on Mr. 
M‘Donald’s farm ; a stone celt, found also on his farm at 
about eight inches below the surface, in tilling his land, 
some twelve or fourteen years since; and a small horn of a 
cow, measuring about four inches from point to base, being 
one of about two dozen similar objects which had been 
found, in Mr. M‘Donald’s presence, a few years since, in 
Coolcullen turf bog, on Mr. Diamond’s land, resting on the 
marl beneath sixteen or seventeen spits or sods of the peat : 
presented by Mr. John M‘Donald, of Castlewarren, county 
Kilkenny. 

The Rev. James Graves remarked that the actual horns of 
the aboriginal short-horn cow are very rarely found, although 
the skulls, with cores of the horns attached, are common 
enouch, so that the Society should feel very much indebted to 
Mr. M‘Donald for his presentation ; and it was to he hoped our 
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farmers generally, following his example, would be obser- 
vant of the turning up of relics of past ayes on their land, 
and preserve them for the Association. 

A black-letter prayer-book, of which the title-page was 
wanting, but of the reign of Charles IJ.: presented by 
Captain William Lyster. 

The penny token, struck during the period of the Com- 
monwealth of Enyland, by John Whittle, a Cromwellian 
settler in Kilkenny. It was found by the donor in his gar- 
den in Maudlin-street, and was in excellent preservation : 
presented by Mr. Bracken, C. I., R.I.C., on behalf of Con- 
stable Kirwan. 

A drawing of a fine perforated stone hammer, found in 
a bog in the parish of Muff, near Derry; also a sketch of 
a massive pillar stone, seven feet high by four wide, and 
two and a-half thick, having incised on its broader face fif. 
teen groups of concentric circles, averaging about seven 
inches in diameter across the outside ring, with a central 
conical depression in each. This stone stood not far from 
the spot where the hammer was found, but nothing could 
be learned about it in the neighbourhood except that it 
was known as “ The Druid’s Stone.” 


Mr. Graves read the following communication from Mr. 
George Morant, Jun., Carrickmacross :— 


‘ According to your wish, I send you a more detailed account, with a 
sketch, of the ancient floor which I told you of in my letter a short time 
since. In June, 1867, a tenant on the Shirley estate here reported to me 
that, in cutting turf on his ‘bank,’ he had come upon the ends of three 
planks of bog oak, which evidently surprised him very much. He was 
directed not to disturb the timber, and a few days afterwards I visited the 
spot, which is situated in the townland of Cargaghoge, about six miles 
north-west of the town of Carrickmacross, county of Monaghan. I found 
the ends of three or four rude planks exposed by the turf cutting, and it 
struck me at once that they might probably prove to be the floor of an 
ancient house. A few days afterwards we procceded carefully to dig away 
the superincumbent bog, and after several hours’ work completcly ex- 
humed the floor, of which I enclose a sketch. As we dug down to the 
floor level, I was particularly careful to examine the layers next to it in 
the hope of discovering some relics of its inhabitants; but beyond ashes, 
nutshells (both in considerable quantitics), some picces of very rude pot- 
tery, and a few small worked flints about the size of a thumb to the first 
joint, rounded at one end, nothing was found. The floor, as will be seen 
by the accompanying engraving, 1s approached by a narrow causeway of 
black oak planks, similar to those of the floor itself, very rudely formed, 
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and of unequal size, and laid loosely without any apparent fastening, ex- 
cept by occasional posts, which I have marked on the sketch : at the end of 
the causeway, nearest to the floor, 
are the remains of posts, which must 
have formed the entrance to the 
house, and at one side is a large 
tree stump of some soft wood like 
sallow. The odd thing about this 
tree is, that the timbers of the cause- 
way, and of the floor also, have evi- 
dently been fitted to the boll of the 
tree, proving that the tree must have 
existed before the floor was laid. 
The floor now slopes at a considera- 
ble angle to the south-west, which I 
take to be owing to the withdrawal 
of the water from a small lake in 
the bog, not far from the site of this 
ancient floor. I have ascertained 
that the bog in former days was, at 
least, fourteen feet deep over it; 
and that in the memory of persons 
still living this portion of Cargagh- 
oge bog was entirely covered with 
water. About the centre of the 
floor I found a collection of stone 
slabs closely fitted together with a 
substratum of blue clay, but all laid 
on planks of timber forming part of 
the floor. On this there were quan- 
tities of ashes, proving that this 
was the fire-place of the ancient 
dwelling. On the edge of this 
hearth I found a stone which I take ketch of Ancient Floor in the Town- 
to be a small corn-crusher. Un- land of Cargaghoge, Barony of Farney. 
derneath the planks, as far as I 
could observe, without disturbing them, is a thick deposit of hazel and 
birch branches, forming a foundation for the support of the flooring. I 
propose this sammer to examine very closely the bog around the floor, in 
the hope of discovering some further relics of flint and pottery, and of 
metal also, although the entire absence of the latter, up to the present, 
does not give me much encouragement with regard to the latter. I had 
the whole floor covered with sods during the summer; but the action of the 
weather will, I fear, soon destroy this interesting record of prehistoric times.” 

The following communication was received from Mr. 
Thomas O’Gorman :— 

‘“T beg to call attention to some of the details given in our ‘ Journal’ 
for 1867 (April number), of the personal history of the sons of the cele- 
brated Hugh O’Neill, the last of the Princes of Tyrowen, which, though 


they may not affect the view taken by Mr. Pinkerton respecting John 
O’Neill (third son of the above), appear to require revision, inasmuch as 
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they tend to a continuance of some of the uncertainty or confusion which 
hangs over his family. 

‘‘Mr. Pinkerton says:—‘In the record’ of the Four Masters (of the 
Flight of the Earls, A. D., 1607), we have Hugh, the Earl, and his three 
sons placed according to their birth and age, namely, Hugh, the Baron; 
John, and Brien; Henry, an elder son who had been a hostage to the 
King of Spain, having previously died at Brussells, as is clear from Hugh 
being styled the Baron.’ But the fact is, that Hugh had the title of 
Baron because he was the eldest born son of the Earl, and not from having 
succeeded to it on the death of an elder brother, Henry, as Mr. Pinkerton 
assumes. See the inscription on his tomb, in which he is called ‘ filio 
primogenito,’ and also the Act of Attainder, 1614, which includes with 
the Earl his eldest son Hugh and his second son Henry. 

‘‘The same extract tells us that Henry had died at Brussells previous 
to the year 1607, the date of the ‘Flight;’ but we have as yet no pub- 
lished authentic record of the time or place of Henry’s death that I am 
aware of, while there is distinct evidence, according to the Rev. Mr. 
Meehan, that he was alive in 1615. M. de la Ponce appears to be also at 
fault respecting the death of Henry, who, he says, ‘ was assassinated at 
Brussells in 1620, some years after the death of his father, at the age of 
about 34.’ A son of the unhappy O’Neill did indeed die at Brussells, as 
will be shown presently, but his name was not Henry, nor was the year 
in which the event took place either previous to 1607 or 1620. 

‘‘On the death of the Earl (A. D., 1616), his eldest son, Hugh, having 
deceased in 1609, Mr. Pinkerton observes: ‘ There is then only John and 
Brian left of the legitimate sons of the Earl, and John succeeded to the 
titular Earldom,’ and in proof he cites a MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, 
which shows that, about 1618, John was titular Earl of Tyrone, and Co- 
lonel of the Irish in Flanders. As already remarked, we have no certain 
notification of the time or place of Henry’s death, and as, according to 
O’Sullivan, a pretty safe authority so far, he (Henry) commanded the Irish 
regiment in Flanders before John did, can we be certain that he did not 
survive his father, and if so, that he did not assume his title ? 

‘‘Even had Henry died before his father it would not be correct to 
say that John and Brian were the only remaining sons of the Earl, for the 
Rev. Mr. Mcehan, in his late valuable work, gives us a glimpse, short and 
sad indeed, but nevertheless certain, of another son, Con O’Neill, as he 
passes under the gates of the Tower of London on the 12th of August, 
1622, but of whom we hear not again. 


! On this record I may remark, that the 
Four Masters, when giving an account 
of those who accompanicd O’Neill in his 
flight, mention his ‘‘ Countess Catherina, 
the daughter of Magennis, and her three 
sons, Hugh, the Baron; John, and Brian ;” 
Hugh, the Baron, however, was not the 
son of Catherina Magennis, but of Judith 
O’Donel, as is clear from the dates on his 
tomb, and from the notice of his burial b 
the Four Masters themselves. His deat 
ahead occurred in the year 1609, and, 
when he was 24 years of age, would give 
the year 1585, as that of his birth. We 
know that O’Neill was married to Mabel 


Bagnal in the year 1591, his previous 
wite, by his own statement, having been 
“‘a daughter of O’ Donnell's,’’ so that it is 
clear Hugh, the Baron, born in 1585, could 
not have been the son of Cathcrina Ma- 
gennis, who was not married to O'Neill till 
after 1591. 

That he was the son of Judith O’ Donel 
is evident from the Four Masters them- 
selves, who say he was buried in the samo 
tomb with his mother’s brothers, the Earl 
0’ Donnell and Caffer. According to Arche 
bishop Lombard, ‘De Regno Hib.,” p. 
383, Hugh and Henry were both the sons 
of Judith O’ Donel. 
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‘Neither Mr. Pinkerton nor M. de Ja Ponce, on whose article in our 
‘Journal’ Mr. Pinkerton’s is a critique, mention the name of this poor youth. 

‘‘With respect to Brian O’Neill, M. de la Ponce is of opinion that he 
was killed in Catalonia in January, 1641; while Mr. Pinkerton says that 
he died at Brussclls about 1619. 

‘‘ Brian appears to have been known also by the name of Bernard, 
which was possibly a kind of Flemish translation of his Irish name, and 
his fate and identity are very clearly pointed out by two persons who were 
cotemporary with him—one English and the other Irish. 

‘‘George Lord Carew says :—‘ The Earl of Tyrone, that infamous 
traitor, had lately in the Low Countries, two sons, the eldest Colonel of 
the Irish regiment with the Arch Dukes; his younger brother Bryan, 
was, at Brussells, found hanged in his chamber, with his hands bound be- 
hind him, but by whom this villanous act was committed is unknown.’— 
Quoted by the Rev. Mr. Meehan (‘Fate and Fortunes,’ &c.), from the 
Publications of the Camden Society. 

‘Father Donatus Mooney, in his MS. ‘ History of the Franciscans,’ 
says: ‘On the 16th August, 1617, a deplorable event occurred in Brus- 
sells about 6 o’clock in the afternoon, when Don Bernard O'Neill, son of 
the most ilustrious Earl of Tyrone, was, in the absence of his tutor and 
attendants, strangled in his own house, and his body then suspended above 
the earth by a cord,’' for the purpose of making it be thought that he had 
committed suicide. Father Mooney further informs us that the unfortu- 
nate youth, who was of most promising parts, had been left by his father, 
when on his way to Rome in 1607, to the care of the Franciscans of 
Louvain, and when he was only nine years of age, which would make 
him nineteen at the period of his fearful death. 

‘‘ The above quotations leave no doubt that Brian and Bernard mean the 
same person, and M. de la Ponce’s idea, that he is the O’ Neill who died in 
1641, must fall to the ground, together with that which sends John to Ire- 
land in the suite of Owen Roe in 1642. For Hugh having died in 1609, 
Brian in 1617, Henry most probably before 1618-1625, there remain of 
‘the Earl’s five sons only two from whom to sclect the victim of 1641, viz.: 
John and Con. I much fear Con never left the Tower alive, and, conse- 
quently, the O’Neill who dicd in 1641 must have been John. 

‘“< As further collateral evidence to same effect, it may be mentioned, that 
in 1641 Hugh O’Donel, eldest son of Earl Roderic, and then styling him- 
self Earl of Tyrconncl, applied to the King of Spain to send succours to Ire- 
land, or to permit himself to go there, in consideration of the services 
rendered to his Majesty by the Irish, amongst which he particularly notices 
‘the death of O’Neill’ previously. From these words I assume the death 
to have been recent, viz. January, 1641, and the person, from the surname 
only being given, to have been the chief of his name—in other words, John, 
titular Earl of Tyrone. * 

‘The fate of Henry is shrouded in strange mystery. John, being styled 
Earl in 1618-25, would lead to the supposition that his elder brother, Henry, 
was dead before that time, as certainly were Hugh and Brian. Who then 
were the ‘sonncs’ of O’Neale mentioned in the State paper of 1625, 


'Note to O’Sullivan’s ‘ Hist. Cath.”— 20’Clery’s “ Notice of the Death of 
Edition of the late Rey. Professor Kelly, | O’Donncll.” 1642, translated by O’Dono- 
p. 336, van in Duffy’s “Hib. Mag.” No. I. 1860. 
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quoted by M. de la Ponce? could Con have escaped from the Tower of Lon- 
don ; or could Henry have resigned his claim to the title to his brother John, 
and have been still in existence? These are questions which some gene- 
alogist might take up with benefit to the subjcct. 

‘‘ Before we can feel certain as to whether the great Hugh 1s still repre- 
sented in the male line or not, we must be assured of the fates of Henry 
and Con—pending which it is to the illegitimate son of John that we must 
look for a continuation of the line outside Hugh’s own illegitimate sons; 
and as he appears to have settled finally on the Continent, perhaps M. de 
la Ponce could furnish us with some particulars respecting his descendants, 
and tell us if there are any im existence at the present time. 

‘In the will of the celebrated Balderg O’Donel, who assumed the title 
of Earl of Tyrconnel, and which is dated April, 1679, the Earl of Tirone is 
named as one of his executors. Who was this Earl of Tirone? For the 
reasons already given it could not have been John, as he died in 1641. 
Was it Henry ? or was it Con, escaped from the Tower of London? or was 
it Hugh, the illegitimate aon of John, to whom the King of Spain gave 
letters of legitimation, and also his father’s regiment, and who, there is 
some reason to suppose, assumed the title of Count of Tyrone? ! 

‘¢In conclusion, I beg to submit the table printed at p. 274, infra, show- 
ing—as far as authorities available to the general reader will permit—the 
fate of each of the legitimate sons of the once formidable ‘ Hugh Tirone.’ 


The Rev. J. Graves said that he felt bound to call the 
attention of the members to the magnificent folio volume 
on the table, being the second part of Professor Stephens’ 
“ Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and Eng- 
land.” The deep erudition displayed in this great work, and 
the splendour, variety, and artistic excellence of its illustra- 
tions, were unequalled anywhere, and did honour, not only 
to its distinguished author, but also to the noble kingdom 
of Denmark, of which Professor Stephens was an adopted 
citizen. Having consulted the Professor on the remarkable 
fact, that, although there was such a long-continued inter- 
course, both predatory and mercantile, kept up by the 
Northern races with Ireland, yet not one single well-authen- 
ticated Runic inscription has been as yet discovered in the 
island, he (Mr. Graves) had received the following com- 
munication :— , 

‘‘ As I take it, the Scandinavian vikings who invaded Ireland were, by 
long sojourn in Great Britain, already so largely Anglicised both in speech 
and letters, that—as their coins show—when they did write, they used the 
Anglo-Roman alphabet, not their own Runic letter. Had Runic monu- 


ments existed in Ireland in any decent number, I do not see why they should 
all have disappeared thence, more than they have anywhere else.” 


tM. de la Ponce.—Though there ap-_ rectness of the year he gives, namely, 
pears to be some difficulty as tothe cor- A.D. 1635, 
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With regard to the contract for building a timber bridge 
at Enniscorthy, printed at p. 15, supra, Mr. Graves having, 
in a note appended to the contract, expressed a wish to 
learn if there was any tradition of such a bridge having 
existed, stated that he had received the following commu- 
nication from Mr. George C. Roberts, of that town :— 


‘*T have been making inquiries from the ‘ oldest inhabitant’ here about 
a timber bridge at this town, and have been informed that, previous to the 
erection of the old stone bridge—since removed and replaced by a modern 
stone bridge—two lines of stakes were driven across the Slancy, on the site of 
the old and new stone bridges, between which a long timber float was passed 
from the east to the west bank of the river—say about 100 years ago. 
My informant received the information I give you from his mother, who 
resided close to the river, at the place described.” 


Mr. Beauchamp Colclough, of Wexford, had also written 
to say that the tradition of the locality was, that the old 
stone bridge which preceded the present structure was the 
first bridge that ever spanned the Slaney at Enniscorthy. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeman sent for exhibition a stone on 
which was sunk moulds for casting button-like ornaments 
and a small crucifix ; he observed that it illustrated a 
similar stone described by Mr. Fitz Gerald, of Youghal, and 
sought to be identified by him as the Duveen Declan (see 
“ Journal,” second series, Vol. III., p. 51). The latter he 
believed to have been simply a mould, as the stone now 
exhibited certainly was. 

Mr. Graves remarked that he fully agreed with Mr. 
Wakeman’s suggestion. 

Mr. Graves submitted to the notice of the meeting the 
oldest written speculation upon the origin of the Round 
Towers of Ireland which had yet been discovered. IJt had 
never been printed hitherto, and it would be intcresting to 
Kilkenny men to know that it came from the pen of a learned 
local archeologist—Bishop David Rothe—who had written 
it early in the seventeenth century. It did not serve to 
throw much additional light on the Round Tower contro- 
versy, but was curious and interesting in itself, and was for- 
tunately put on record by Lynch in his unpublished work 
“ De Presulibus Hibernize” (from a transcript of which, 
made for Carte by a very incompetent scribe, and now pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the following ex- 
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tract was printed).’ In treating of the Diocese of Ossory, 
Lynch gives a memoir of Bishop David Rothe, and espe- 
cially alludes to an unpublished work of his, entitled 
“ Hierographia Hiberniz,” the title page alone of which, 
he says, Rothe printed in Waterford, in 1647 ; being pre- 
vented, according to Lynch’s assertion, by want of means 
from committing the rest to type. Lynch had in his pos- 
session a MS. fragment of this work relating to the Diocese 
of Ossory, and it is from this fragment, as proved by his 
express statement, the passage here given relative to the 
Round Towers of Ireland is taken. | 

After describing the manner in which the cemetery of 
the Cathedral of St. Canice was environed by the manses of 
the bishop, the dean, the precentor, the treasurer and the 
archdeacon, Rothe acl 


‘‘Est autem ad australem templi partem, quasi in umbilico coemeterii 
tribus aut quatuor passibus a templi muro dissita, turris alta et angusta, 
figure rotund, in cujus orientali latere ostium habetur mediocri forma, 
quinque circiter ulnis elevatum, ut non possit, nisi admota scala, subintrari. 
Schematis ejusmodi turres passim In hoc regno reperiuntur, plerumque tem- 
plis adstructze, sive in ornamentum sive in defensionem nescio, non enim 
inter antiquarios nostros convenit, quorsum vel a quibus fabricate sunt, nam 
alii volunt epitrophia [sce] cujusdam monarchi, qui suze potestati totam 
insulam subjecissct, et in partee victorise memoriam eum in pluribus 
cujusq provincise locis hujusmodi monumenta erexisse. In hac autem 
unica Dicecesi intra paucorum milliarium spatinum quatuor hujusmodi 
turres existunt, ut mirum videri possit cur in tantello terre tractu tam 
dense inveniantur, victrices ille tessere, cum in hoc regno alibi per 
immensa territoria paucse conspiciantur. Alii eorum originem altius 
repetunt, ct ad wtatem 8. Patricii referunt, tanquam illé vices compa- 
nilium obtinuerint, unde vel sonitu wris, vel facula preelucente populi 
admonerentur ut ad sacra convenirent. Nam cum plerumg loca per illa 
tempora silvis et saltibus referta essent, illos turrcs altitudine silvarum 
cacumina superare oportuit, ut vel cerni flamma vel sonitus exaudiri e lon- 
ginquo possit. Scd quibusdam vix credibile est eas tam diu subsistere 


si— 


1 With respect to this work of Lynch’s, 
I beg leave here to place on record the last 
letter I received from my late lamented 
friend, and Tutor in loved old “ Trinity,” 
the Rev. James H. Todd, D. D. :— 


“My pear Graves,—I cannot find in 
my copy of Lynch the quotation you refer 
to; can you give me any more exact refe- 
rence? The Bodleian copy is a bad one by 
ascribe who mis-spelis every Irish word or 
name. The original autograph is in the 
Mazarine Library, Paris. 


“Pardon my getting this written by an 
amanuensis. 
. ‘“‘ Ever yours, 
“J. H. Topp. 
“‘ Silveracre, Rathfarnham, 
19 April, ’67.”’ 

The few words at its conclusion, in his 
own hand, must possess a melancholy in- 
terest to all who knew him. Even in his 
prostrate state he was still anxious to share 
with every inquirer his deep and varied 
knowledge. Alas! that all is closed from 
us for ever in the darkness of the grave. 
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potuisse cultore jee] vacuos, tametsi mole ipsa ct soliditate operis firmissi- 
mos fuisse fatendum sit, et jam in pluribus locis fatiscentes ruinam minan- 
tur; alibi etiam corruerunt in terram, ut in civitate Fernensi. Dani quidem 
orbiculares illos arctosque turriculos primi erexisse dicuntur, ut prospe- 
cula essent, unde prospectus ad longinqua late protenderetur. Postea tamen 
usus invaluisse putatur, ut, campanis in eorum culmine appensis, campani- 
- lium vices gererent, tametsi non e media Ecclesie fabrica extantes fornici- 
bus innixi in altum trudant ut modo fit, sed e cimiterii solo in idoneam 
altitudinem extollantur; vel nominis enim Etymon illos indicat huic usui 
accommodatos fuisse, Clogtheoill ' enim hibernice dicuntur, quee vox perinde 
est ac domus Campane ; voce clog campanam, et teach domum significante. 
Cujusmodi nullum in Hibernia vix modo cernimus nisi in Cathedralium 
Ecclesiarum aut prestantiorum A bbatiarum ccemeteriis.”’ 


Of which passage he offered the following translation :— 


Almost in the centre of the cemetery, three or four paces south of the 
wall of the church, stands a tall and slender tower of circular form, in the 
east side of which there is a plainly fashioned door, raised about five ells 
from the ground, so that it cannot be entered except by a ladder. Towers 
of the same design are found everywhere in this kingdom, for the most 
part built close to the churches—whether for ornament or defence I know 
not. Our antiquaries are not agreed for what purpose, or by whom they 
were built; for some would have them trophies of some monarch who had 
subjected the whole island to his power, and that in memory of the victory 
obtained he had erected monuments of this nature in many places within 
each province. But in this single diocese, within the space of a few 
miles, there remain four towers? of this kind, so that it may seem strange 
_that in so small a tract of country these tokens of victory should be found 
so thickly placed, whereas elsewhere in this realm there are immense terri- 
tories where few are to be seen. Others trace their origin farther back, 
and refer them to the age of St. Patrick, as ifn that age they had served 
as belfries, from whence, either by the ring of metal, or light of a torch, 
the people might be summoned to assemble to religious rites—for since 
most places at that time were covered with woods and thickets, it was 
needful that these towers should, by their height, appear above the tops 
of the forests, so that the flame could be seen, or the sound heard afar off. 
But to some it seems scarcely credible that they could have stood 80 long, 
being left unemployed, although it must be confessed that, from their very 
size and the solidity of their construction, they were of extreme dura- 
bility, yet at the present day in very many places they are rent and 
threatening to decay; elsewhere also they have fallen to the ground, as in 
the city of Ferns.> The Danes are said to have first erected these round 
and slender turrets to serve as look out stations, from whence an extensive 
view might be had around. Afterwards, however, it was thought to have 
become the custom to hang bells in their summit, and so to make them 
serve the purpose of belfries, although they do not rise from the middle 
of the fabric of the church, supported on arches, as is now the custom, 


! Evidently a mistake for‘ Clogtheach.’? and Aghaviller. 

2 Rothe seems to have passed over one 3 This is interesting, as proving that the 
of our Round Towers, for the Divcese of | Round Tower of Ferns had ceased to exist 
Ossory contains fire, viz. the Towers of — for some time before Rothe wrote the pas- 
Kilkenny, Fertagh, Tullowherm, Kilree, sage above quoted. 
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but are reared to a fitting height from the soil of the cemetery ; and even 
the etymon of their name indicates that they were accommodated to this 
purpose—for clogtheach is their Irish appellation, which is equivalent to 
our words house of the bell—the word clog signifying bell, and teach, house : 
of which kind we scarcely ever see one now in Ireland, except in the 
cemeteries of the cathedral churches or of the more important abbeys. 


It was interesting to note that nearly all the rival theo- 
ries as to the use of our Round Towers had presented them- 
selves to the mind of Rothe, with the strange one added of 
their being memorials of conquest. 

Mr. Thomas Stanley, of Tullamore, sent the following 
account of “ giants’ graves” and other megalithic monu- 
ments, known to him as being extant on the Slieve Bloom 
range of mountains :— 


‘‘ Having read somewhere that there is an ‘altar’ on these mountains, 
at which annual meetings are held at the present day, I was anxious to 
learn if such really existed; and, whenever I enjoyed the luxury of a ram- 
ble through the hills, I kept this altar always before me. The cairns which 
the sappers raised in their survey, and every other cairn, were overhauled 
for the place of sacrifice, at the same time using the proper precautions, that 
I would not stumble into a ‘kaim o’ kimprunes.’ At length I found that 
mectings were held at a part of the range called the ‘ Height of Ireland.’ 
I felt some disappointment on my arrival at the top of this hill—no altar, 
no appearance or beaten track of a meeting place; all around was bog and 
heather. But some young people, who halted upon it, pointed out a little 
mote in the valley beneath, where, they said, a dance, music, and other 
amusements, used to be on the last Sunday of July, commonly called ‘ Gar- 
liag Sunday.’ | 

‘«There is a so-called ‘ giant’s grave’ near Cadamstown, north side of 
the range, hard by a cottage occupied by a herd of Mr. Davis, and on the 
bank of the stream which divides the counties. Seven or eight stones ap- 
pear, none so large but that two or three men might lift it. They were dis- . 
turbed seventy, perhaps a hundred, years ago, probably by some party whose 
golden dreams led them to look for crocks of money beneath. They are 
all conglomerates, and from some outcrop in the vicinity. There isa group 
of similar stones at a little distance, which may bear some relation to them. 

‘* About a mile from the ‘giant’s grave,’ and near the Coolagh cross roads, 
there is a great stone on the mountain side which tradition says was thrown 
by the giant. ‘You will know it when you see it,’ said a boy, of whom I 
inquired, ‘it 1s a great solid stone, and there is no other stone in the moun- 
tain like it.’ Itis of Galway granite, and averages about five and a half 
fect on every side. Its upper surface inclines towards the east. If itisa 
boulder, I have not met with so great a one at an equal elevation in the 
mountains; and it is the largest mass of granite which I have seen in an 
arca of five hundred square miles. Whether lodged here by man, or by 
nature, it stayed in a depression at the foot of a more steep ascent, as if the 
force which toiled it up sank here exhausted. It is said that the giant 
threw it here from the top of Knockboran hill, distant about three miles ; 
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and that the giant which is to come will pick it up and throw it to Cap- 
pard, on the east side of the mountain, distant about six miles. It is some- 
thing remarkable that the course which tradition makes the stone to travel is 
the same, precisely, as that along which geology conducts it. Some smasher 
broke several slices off this block many years ago. 

‘‘There is a townland near Clonaslee called Tinnehinch. I took my 
stand on the Tinnehinch bridge, to scan the fields around. Onan eminence 
down stream I remarked the foliage of several thorns, which seemed to be 
religiously preserved. I said there must be something remarkable in the 
shade of those flowering thorns. A mound encircled the summit of the 
hill, and a circle of sand stones were within the mound. It is nearly in- 
sulated, standing in a fork where two rivers join to form the Barrow. A 
man might lift any of the stones which make the circle, and the enclosing 
mound is not very massive.” 


Mr. Hodder M. Westropp sent for exhibition a bronze 
brooch, and submitted thefollowing paper tothe meeting :— 


‘ The fibula represented on the plate which faces this page was found 
at Ridgemount, Frankford, King’s County, the estate of Robert Seymour 
Drought, Esq. The material is white bronze, or findruin. The orna- 
mental portion has a thick plating of gold, and precious stones or glass 
originally filled the empty sockets with which the brooch is studded. 
The ornamentation on it is similar to that on a fibula figured in Wilde’s 
Catalogue, page 565. A most curious feature in this fibula is, that it 
has been mended in the upper portion by the insertion of two pieces of 
iron. The date is supposed to be about the twelfth century. 

‘‘ These ornaments, though generally styled Celtic, are, I am convinced, 
though it may be considered heresy to say so, not exclusively Celtic, nor 
can they d fortiort be termed solely Irish. A similar form of fibula, witha 
like style of ornamentation, is to be met with in Scotland, and in the 
north of England. Mr. Wright remarks: * We have litttle reason for be- 
lieving that the Celtic race in the far West was ever distinguished by any- 
thing approaching to a refined taste for art. The purely’ Irish works of 
an early period found in Ireland are distinguished only by the richness of 
the material (usually solid gold), but they show very few, and those very 
rude attempts at ornamentation. They consist principally of collars and 
armlets. On the other hand, that remarkable monument of ecclesiastic 
art known as the bell of St. Mura, exhibits, I think, the strongest marks 
of Anglo-Saxon influence.’ 

‘‘The ornamentation of these fibulee—that strangely complicated inter- 
lacing and lacertine knot-work pattern—obviously belongs to a style which 
was common tothe Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, the Irish, and the Lombards 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. This so-called Celtic 
decoration was a development of the great main stem commonly known 
as Byzantine art. That it took an individual line of growth among the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Irish is to be admitted, but that it flourished abori- 
ginally only in Ireland, or amongst the Anglo-Saxons, is a needless stretch 
of credulity. Indeed, the style of ornament met with in the remains of 
art found in Ireland seems to speak plainly of the influence of Byzantine art. 

‘‘From the sixth to the tenth centuries, during which period the Greeks 
of the Eastern Empire were, indecd, ‘arbitri elegantiarum,’ numerous 
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works of ornamental art, such as richly woven and embroidered stuffs, 
wood and ivory carvings, ornaments in the rare and precious metals 
enriched with damascene work and enamels, illuminated manuscripts, and 
paintings on panel, were carried by traders, and bought by the clergy and 
others, throughout Europe; and it is from these combined influences that 
the Byzantine style sprung. 

‘This is further confirmed by the following passage from Mr. Wornum’s 
work on ‘Styles ;’ it also shows that we may attribute the same origin to a 
similar style of ornamentation in Scandinavian art. ‘ Indeed,’ he says, 
‘the Byzantine was so widely spread, and so thoroughly identified with all 
middle-age art, after the first few centuries of the Christian era, that its 
influence even in Italy did not wholly decline before the fifteenth century, 
until the establishment of the Quattro cento, by Lorenzo Ghiberti. Both 
the Saracenic and the Gothic proceeded from the Byzantine. The Greek 
missionarics carried its influence into the extreme north; and while the 
artists of Syria were accommodating their style to Mahommedan ex- 
clusiveness in the south, in the colder regions of Europe the mysteries of 
Mount Athos were frecly mixed up with the fables of Scandinavian my- 
thology. The Scandinavian soldiers, also, of the imperial body-guard at 
Constantinople, made, on their return, the talismans of Christian mytho- 
logy almost as familiar in their native homes as the gods of their fore- 
fathers. 

‘©«The cross planted on the serpent is not an uncommon jmage on 
Mount Athos; and the cross surrounded by the so-called Runic knot, is 
only a Scandinavian version of the original Byzantine symbol of the re- 
demption—the crushed snake curling round the stem of the avenging 
cross. The same mixture of Christian and Northern mythology charac- 
terizcs the portals of the churches of Lombardy.”! 

‘* All evidence tends to show that this style was brought by the foreign 
ecclesiastics who first introduced Christianity into Ircland. These foreign- 
ers, who, as Dr. Petrie observes, flocked to Ireland as a place of refuge in 
the fitth and sixth centuries, far removed from the turmoil and distracting 
wars of the Continent, devoted their time, not only to the propagation of 
Christianity, but also to the cultivation of that peculiar style of art which 
they had introduced. Hence Ireland became celebrated during the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries for its illuminated manuscripts, its authors, 
and its academics. 

‘«‘ The fibula we are now noticing and other such ornaments were proba- 
bly worn chiefly by the ecclesiastics of the period. For in that age nearly all 
civilization, art, literature, was confined tothemalone. They were not only 
priests, but were also the physicians, architects, painters, sculptors of that 
day. Most of the monuments which remain to us of the twelfth century 
and earlier are ecclesiastical. The practice of the arts was employed almost 
exclusively for ecclesiastical purposes. The ecclesiastics of the eighth cen- 
tury were remarkable for their love of dress, and their inclination to 
such ‘pomps and vanities’ is obvious from the order promulgated in 
785, forbidding them to wear the tinctured colours of India. Boniface, 


1A similar mixture of Christian and gous sculptures of a human head between 
Northern mythology characterizes the dragons on the portals of the Church of 
sculptured bas relicfs at Glendalough; San Fedele, Como, of the Lombard period 
they bear a great resemblance to analo- (fifth century). 
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the Anglo-Saxon missionary, in his letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, inveighs against the luxuries of dress, and declares those garments 
that are adorned with very broad studs and images of worms announce the 
coming of Antichrist. In Lord Londesborough’s collection, the beauty of 
the personal ornaments, such as the morse or clasp, the enamelled jewels 
and fibulee frequently worn by the ecclesiastics of those early ages, is re- 
markable. 

‘* Many of these personal decorations found in Ircland, as well as other 
objects of art employed for ecclesiastical purposes, such as croziers, crosses, 
bells, etc., were evidently imported by the foreign ecclesiastics who crowded 
overin great numbers toIreland. The celebrated crozier of Cormac, found 
at Cashel, though put forward by Dr. Petrie as a wonderful specimen of 
the jewellery art in Ireland, is most undoubtedly of foreign workmanship. 
Two croziers, identical in style and age, are to be met with in France: one 
that of Robert d’Arbrissel, abbé of Fontrevault, now in the museum of 
Angers, and another in the museum of Amiens. 

‘‘Mr. Wright confirms this assertion. His words are: ‘ We know from 
the early historians and other writers that the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics of 
the seventh and following centuries brought over from the Continent not 
only objects of art, but foreign workmen ; and their labours seem to have 
produced in this country a considerable degree of enthusiasm.’ We have 
conclusive evidence that the same took place in Ircland. 

‘¢The penannular style of fibula, of which such numerous examples are 
found in Ireland, is, we may observe here also, most certainly of late Ro- 
man or Byzantine origin. Of this kind I have obtained several in Rome 
and Naples: about a dozen in bronze of a late Roman period, two of the 
fourth century in silver, with inscriptions in niello, and one of the fif- 
teenth century in the metal termed alchemy, the latter three presenting 
a most marked Byzantine configuration.” 


Mr. Prim said he had to place on record an interest- 
ing discovery made in this locality—an Ogham inscription 
cut on one of the stones which had been used as ordinary 
building material in the erection of the chancel of the old 
church of Claragh, four miles from Kilkenny. Mr. John 
Moore of Columbkill, in taking a walk through the very 
interesting district of Claragh, had observed this stone, 
and called his attention to it; and on visiting the place ac- 
cordingly, he found that it was a veritable Ogham inscrip- 
tion, although the stone was so weather-worn that the scores 
were scarcely visible by the light afforded on the very 
gloomy day on which his visit had been paid. He had 
transcribed the inscription as far as he could then make 
it out ; but he doubted that it could ever be entirely de- 
ciphered. However, on a brighter day, and when provided 
with the necessary apparatus for clearing round the edges, so 
as to see portions of the stone now embedded in the ma. 
sonry around it, he hoped to make a more perfect transcript 
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of the characters so far as they might be legible. He had not 
been at Claragh previously since his schoolboy days, and on 
his present visit he was delighted to find in the chancel of 
the old church—the original work, apparently, but to which 
the nave, a commonplace structure, had been added some 
centuries later—a very ancient and interesting buildin 
indeed, the masonry of which partook of the so-called “ Cy- 
clopean” character ; the round head of the little east win- 
dow being also, as usually found in old work, cut out of 
a single stone: but the casing of this window seemed in 
danger of falling out very soon, and leaving an unsightly 
breach, if something were not done for its preservation. 
The whole south wall of the chancel also, including a 
curious square-headed window, was in a most threatening 
state, from a large ash tree having grown up through the 
masonry, rending and shaking it from bottom to top. The 
stone inscribed with the Ogham was placed in the east 
gable, beneath the round-headed window already referred 
to. Mr. Graves had promised to accompany him in his 
next visit to Claragh, and he hoped they would be able to 
give a fuller report at the July meeting respecting the 
reading of the Ogham. 

Mr. George H. Kinahan, M. R.J. A., Provincial Hono- 
rary Secretary for Connaught, sent the following notes 
on a Cromleac-like doorway to a Less, or earthen fort :— 


«¢ At the north-west corner of the county of Galway, and in the vici- 
nity of the ancient castle of Rinvyle, there is one of those structures 
usually called on the Ordnance Maps ‘Cromleac,’ but by the natives of 
this county ‘ Leabuidh Diarmada agus Graine,’ or ‘ Dermod and Graine’s 
beds.’ This erection, viewed from a distance, has the appearance of a 
‘ Liag-aitreabh’ (Anglice a dwelling built of pillars); however, on a close 
inspection, apparently it could never have been used as a habitation, as it 
evidently originally was built in the 8.8. W. part of the rampart or wall 
of a small, nearly circular ‘Les’ or clay fort, about 23 yards in diame- 
ter, and opening inwards and outwards. This Cromleac-like structure 
is all of the Les that now remains intact, as, during the cultivation of 
land, the rampart and foss have been levelled and the ancient enclosure 
nearly obliterated; however, enough remains to trace its site and under- 
stand what formerly occupied the ground. 

‘The chamber (see Plate facing this page), if it may be so designated, 
was about 7 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 2 feet high, having three upright 
stones respectively on the 8.8. E., N.N. W., and N.N.E., the two first 
being parallel to one another, and the last named extending obliquely from 
the first. Lying nearly horizontally on these, and covering the passage, is 
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an irregularly oval-shaped flag-like stone, 7 feet long by 52 feet wide, and 
on an average a foot thick. From the make and appearance of this struc- 
ture, also its position in regard to the Less—being an open way through the 
rampart—it would evidently appear to have been the entrance into the 
fort; and this enclosure must have been used only by human beings, or for 
lesser cattle, such as sheep and pigs, for an entrance of the above dimen- 
sions would not admit of the passage of acow ora horse. Such an entrance 
to one of the ancient forts is not singular, for, besides this instance, one very 
similar was observed by me in a ‘ Caher,’ or stone fort, at the ancient ruincd 
village of Ballynaseann, on Aranmore Island, Galway Bay. The doorway 
in that fort was 3 feet high, and 24 feet wide; the remains of the wall of 
the Caher being from 2 to 6 feet high. Also, in other places on that island 
there are structures called on the Ordnance Maps ‘ Dermod and Graine’s 
bed,’ some of which evidently were once doorways into Cuhers, although 
now all the other stones have been removed to build farm walls. 

‘‘In connexion with these notes it may be allowable to give a list of 
the different structures which are somewhat promiscuously called on the 
Ordnance Maps ‘Cromleac,’ or ‘ Dermod and Graine’s bed,’ although 
evidently erected for many different purposes. The Irish terms are not 
given here as ancient, only as equivalents. 

‘* Comhrair-chloiche.—Kist.vaen, or sepulchral stone cist. These, when the 
mounds of earth or stone which originally covered them have been 
removed, are somewhat similar to Cromleacs; one from which the 
mound has been partially removed can be seen a few miles north- 
ward of Athenry, county of Galway. Another is in the Phenix 
Park, Dublin, while three or more occur in the demesne of Marble 
Hill, county of Galway, and in various places in Munster; gene- 
rally their original structure is evident, as the remains of the mound 
that formerly covered them remains in their vicinity. Some Kistvaens 
were built in holes excavated in the ground, and the mound made 
over the spot. These do not appear conspicuous when the mounds 
are removed, but only such as were erected originally on the surface 
of the ground. 

‘* Cromleac..—As that accomplished artist and eminent archeologist, the 
late G. V. DuNoyer, Esq., M. R. I. A., has figured, classitied, and 
described these structures in our ‘Journal,’ his descriptions may be 
referred to. 

‘¢ Fos-leac_—A house of flags. These are very common in, among other 
places in Ireland, the Barony of Burren, county of Clare; very fine 
examples occurring on the hills northward of Corrofin. The ancient 
inhabitants of this barony seem to have adopted this style of archi- 
tecture on account of the nature of the stones of the district, which 
can be raised in huge flags. On the hills, north of Feacle, county of 
Clare, at the maum, or gap leading northward from the valley 
called Glen Bonniff, there are very peculiar Fos-leacs, as out of each 
there is a low, narrow, flagged passage. These seem ig former ages to 
have been used by the hunters waiting for the deer to pass in the mi- 
gratory season, as their gins and wooden vessels full of lard occur in 
the bog which now nearly covers the structures. The late J. B. 
Jukes, Esq., F. R.S., on seeing these, remarked the similarity between 
them and the huts used by the Newtoundlanders while waiting in 
the deer passes in that island. 
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‘* Kistvaen.—See Comhrathr-cloiche. 

““ Leabuidh Diarmada agus Graine.-—Dermod and Graine’s bed. This 
seems to be only a name given to Cromleac-like structures by a peo- 
ple who did not understand what they were erected for. They are 
generally less massive than the Cromleacs, the stones used in the 
construction being flag-like. 

‘“‘ Ziag-ditreabh.—A dwelling built of pillars. Many of the smaller so- 
called Dermod and Graine’s beds seem to belong to this class of 
structure. Dr. O’Donovan, in his supplement to O’Reilly’sa Irish 
Dictionary, quotes an extract from the Book of Lismore under the word 
‘Dun,’ in which is given an account of the erection of a pillar dwell- 
ing for Cormac Cas, King of Munster, who was suffering from innu- 
merable wounds received in the battle of Samhna.”’ 


The Rev. Philip Moore, P. P., Johnstown, announced 
the discovery of an ancient Irish Bell in his neighbourhood, 
close to the old church of Foulkscourt :—It was found 
on the site of an ancient well, it having been discovered by 
a workman engaged in enlarging a fish pond, midway be- 
tween Foulkscourt Castle and the neighbouring old church, 
buildings which were evidently coeval, dating about the 
year 1450. The bell, as far as his observation went, was. 
of iron, covered over with fine bronze, and riveted together 
at the sides. It had a handle, to be used in ringing it, and 
there was an iron bar inside upon which, apparently, the 
tongue had been suspended. When struck it emitted a fine 
clear sound. Mr. Hely prized the relic very much, but 
would have, he was sure, no objection to send it to a meet- 
ing of the Association for inspection. He said there was 
a tradition in the locality, that the bell had belonged to the 
old church, and was hidden in Cromwell’s time. 

The members expressed a hope that Mr. Hely would, 
as the Rev. Mr. Moore had suggested, let the bell be sub- 
mitted to their next meeting ; and it was sugecsted that he 
might, perhaps, have no objection to allow it to remain for 
a while in the museum; as those depositing objects of in- 
terest in the museum did not lose their property in them, 
but might, by the Assciation’s rules, claim and remove 
them whenever they felt so disposed. 


The following Papers were contributed :— 
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THE PdeTth PIAOA (GUARDSMAN’S CRY) OF ST. PATRIC, 
WITH THE ANCIENT PREFACE. 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL IRISH IN THE LIBER HYMNORUM, A MANUSCRIPT IN THE 
LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, TRANSLATION, 
AND NOTES. 


BY J. O BEIRNE CROWE, A.B. 


Intropuction.—The following cetnad, or incantation, 
improperly called a hymn’, forit is neither a hymn, a psalm, 
nor a canticle, is printed from the ancient Liber Hym- 
norum, fol. 19, b. It has already been printed twice, and 
translated four times. Its first appearance was in Dr. Pe- 
trie’s “ Antiquities of Tara,” witha Fatin and English trans- 
lation by Dr. O’Donovan, and its last in Dr. Whitley Stokes’s 
“ Goidilica,” with an English translation and notes. The 
other two translations are—one by Dr. Stokes in the ‘‘Sa- 
turday Review” of the 5th September, 1857, and one by the 
late Dr. Todd in his “ St. Patrick,” Dublin, 1864. The after 
translations differ but very little from the original one by 
Dr. O'Donovan. Dr. Todd generally follows the “Satur- 
day Review ;” while S.’ himself follows in the most critical 
places not exactly the text before him, but something which 
he conceives that text should be. Any material difference 
of translation between myself and those three scholars will 


1 Tn psalmis, qui ad bonam opera- F. A. = Vision of Adamnan, Lebor 
tionem commovent, et hymnis, quide Dei na hUidre. 
laudationibus dicunt, et canticis, que de F. B. © Feast of Bricriu, Lebor na 
aeterno gaudio sunt.”’—Petr. Lombard. in hUidre. 
Epist. ad Ephesios. L. H. = Liber Hymnorum. 

? The references used in this paper are L. Ol), = Lebor OIL, B. B. 
as follows :— IL. U. = Lebor na hUidre. 

A. E. M. = Death of Eochaid Mac Mai- M. R. = Battle of Mag Rath. 

reda, Lebor na hUidre. O'D. = Dr. O'Donovan. 


B. B. = Book of Ballymote. 

Beitr. = Beitrigezurvergleichcenden 
sprachforschung. Berlin. 

B. H. = Brocan’s Hymn, Liber Hym- .U. 
norum. = Sanctan’s Hymn, L. H. 

B. L. = Book of Leinster. M.D. = Suiling of the Curach of 

Br. D. = Destruction of Brudin Da Macl Duin, L. U. 
Derga, Lebor na hUidre. = Tain Bo Cuailnge, L. U. 

C. R. R. = Cato: Kes Rustice. E. = Tochmarc Emere, L. U. 

C. Gall. = Cesar de Bello Gallico. = Tochmarce Etaine, L. U. 

D. L. = Daim Liace. = Uraicept. 

D. S. = Dindsenchus. = Zcuss: Gramm. Celtica. 


= Dr. Whitley Stokes. 
.E. = Scela na Esergi, L. U. 
C. = Spirit-chariot of C.Chulaind, 
L. U 
H. 
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be pointed out in the notes, while the text will now, for the 
first time, be correctly given. 

In the original preface, our poem is technically called 
Paech Fiava, “ Guardsman’s Cry,” incorrectly written 
pech piava by O’D. and T., and by the latter erroneously 
rendered “Instruction of the Deer.”—See note ° on the 
Preface. In the L. Oll., we read that the curriculum 
for the degree of pili extended over twelve years ; and 
among the subjects for the eighth year we find cecnaon 
ure, incantation for long life, introduced thus: Incipic 
cetnaon uire, and proceeding thus: Nuall fin pia fon rec, 
&c., “ Cry of a man of protection on a journey,’ &c. This 
cetnad ends in the same way as St. Patric’s—“ Domini 
est salus,” &c., and is the only one in the book which so 
ends. It will be observed that the nuall pip pia of B. Bal. 
lymote is the same as the paech piava of the Liber Hym- 
norum—nuall being = paech ; and pip pia=fiaoa. 

At this point of our remarks, the Irish student will, no 
doubt, call to mind the pfech fia of later manuscripts, and 
ask himself if there is any connexion between it and our 
paech piava. Now, I give it as my opinion, that there is 
a connexion between these two names. In the seventh 
Life of St. Patric, printed by Colgan (cap. 103), it is stated 
that the apostle left his disciple Benignus as abbot at 
Druimm Lias; and in the Irish notes in the Book of Ar- 
mach (S. “ Goidilic.” p. 38) the same fact is recorded ; and 
further, that Feth Fio made a bequest to the monks of 
Druimm Lias, Colgan is not sure whether this Benignus 
was our Benen or a fellow-disciple of his ; but it strikes me 
that he must have been our Benen, and that Feth Fio was 
his Irish name. If so, the original name of our charm 
would be Paech piaoa Fecho Pio, and the authorship of 
it should be ascribed to Benen, as in fact, in all consistency, 
it must be. And, as in the oldest known copy of the pre- 
face, that of the Liber Hymnorum, the a subjoined to e 
(=ae) in paeth is at present scarcely visible, but most cer- 
tainly there; and as the 0 in pfava is in pronunciation 
almost silent, so paech piava and fecho fio would become 
almost identical in sound, and the one would be regarded 
as a repetition of the other, and the consequence would be, 
that one form only would finally be retained. But whether 
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Pech Pio was Benen or not, it is certain that the pech ria, 
translated magical mist, &c., was, originally, name and rite, 
the same as our faeth fpiava. 

Poetic characteristics of the Faeth Fiada.—There are in 
Trish two kinds of poetry—the one metrical, the other not. 
The latter species was the composition of the pili, never of 
the bard, who always sang in metre (comur) and in rhyme 
(cuboiup). There were sixteen classes of bards, eight of 
free- and eight of serf-bards : and each class, with the ex- 
ception of the lowest in free and serf, had his own special 
form of poetry (his nuioler), but was, at the same time, at 
liberty to compose in all the forms of those below him in 
rank. Thus the king-bard or ollam, who was chief amon 
the free-bards, composed in all the forms, but vechnao (d7- 
cantus) was his puivler or propriety. An example of one 
species of this form will be found in all the poetic parts of 
the Sailing of the Curach of Mael Duin (H. 2.16, T.C. D.), 
a very interesting piece, which, together with the fragment 
in Lebor na hUidre, I have transcribed and translated for 
the Irish Archaeological Society. 

The pili, though originally the only poet, and a poet 
only, grew at length, in direct antithesis to the fate of the 
Greek xwyixos to be the poet par excellence, the teacher of 
philosophy, philology, rhetoric, &c.; and this development 
was due to the genius of Celtic polity, so rich in reverence 
for ancient dignities, so strong in sympathy for established 
customs, and so fertile in its own resources. All those mys- 
terious compositions supposed to produce supernatural 
effects, such as incantations, satires, cries of poesy (of the 
last-named class is our paeth piava) &c., were the works of 
the pili, while at the same time his undergraduate course in- 
cluded all the metrical rules of the bards. Thus we sec that 
the pili and the bard were quite distinct; yet, all our modern 
scholars have mixed them up together under the general 
name of bards. Weread, for example, everywhere, that at the 
synod of Druimm Cetta (erroneously written Cec in all our 
printed books) St. Columba succeeded in retaining the bards 
in Ireland. But at this synod there was no question what- 
ever about the bards : it was the/ilis and their disciples that 
created the disturbance at the time. The bards never taught, 
had no disciples, being in fact a modern and non-associate 
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institution, and represented as such In our manuscripts. 
Thus L. OL. :-—Cerce—cin an na p’cinved pmache Loigi an 
na haipcib-pea? Nin. Ap ipac nuar-licpio: apancavanp ec: 
“ Question— W hy has there not been defined a condition of 
price on these proprieties ? [that is of the bards.] Not dif- 
ficult. Because it is late-literati that invented them.” The 
fili, on the other hand, may be traced back to the remotest 
period, and indeed his title claims this antiquity, at least 
if the following idea as to the origin of the name can have 
any value. Im Z. 274, Cap na pileva is glossed “apud 
comicos,” which would seem to be an exact translation. As 
from the Greek stem, cwu, we have xcopy, village ; «épos, vil- 
lage revel ; xwptxds, village poet ; so from the Ir. stem fel, 
we have fel, or pele,’ an enclosure ; pled (written in full 
pileo in Br. D.), a village feast; and pil, a village poet. 

The non-metrical, like the metrical Goedelic poem, has 
various forms. In some cases it consists of a certain num- 
ber of bniche’s (eight-syllable combinations) in one or more 
divisions, and generally introduces some metrical lines. Thus 
in the poem before us:— 


Epi cinchecla paib-pache, 
Fm vub-pechtu senchuchca, 
Em paib-pechcu henececoa, 
Frm himcetlachtn rolachca, 


is a complete quatrain of Casbairdne, the most majestic of 
Irish metres: other metrical portions will be shown in the 
notes. And so in the B. B. Cry, before referred to, we 
find perfect metre :— 
Rohonchap mo pichc, popaepchan mo pechc, pomopchan mo 
nenc: 
Nip’b ellum vo lechc, nmchi bap pop peche, popipchap mo 
chechc. 
May my shape be gilt, may my law be freed, may my strength be 
magnified : 
May it be not quick of monument, may death not come to me on a 
journey, may my coming be verified. 


These two lines contain each fifteen syllables, and are 
in the metre called, “Commingling of variegated rod and 


1(Do0 na] 1b pelib.(gl.de celis)S.“Goi- ter: Co pacca éuice in pnaive do bnt 
dilica,”’ v. Introd. In the following line feile fian-glaine: “Until he saw to- 
from B.L., Dindsenchus of “ Sengarman,” wards him the line from the brow ofa 
it means the enclosed residence of ahun- _ bright booth of hunters.’’ 
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half-great rounding.” Further, for the making of an 
Irish poem, metrical or not, there are, as regards expres. 
sion, certain laws, the three principal. of which are defined 
as follows in the ancient preface to the Lebor na hUidre 
copy of the Amra:— 


Ip 6 1mmopo a ainm rem lap mn So€Evel ateppue im gutn 
Ends ;* an bici cp quale cormaile labancha ic piledaib na §o0e- 
veilge .1. aatepnpuc in sutn sldch, ocup ainpimod ocup adfabul : 
ocur If fro aiéne ceéai vib. Ip 6 inc aiteppué quivem emnad 
o6n-focull in oen-Imud If Ino punn ocup cen Lenamain ve o fein 
mmas. Ip 6 mmonpo ainpemod ainnirein oO mud InuNDdD .1. Inc O6n- 
Ffocul vo ndo com menic ip md pund con ecapcalvecc focul ele 
ectappu. .... Ip éimmmopo adfabul .1. apiliud .1. vo-emnad : 


“¢ But the name of that with the Goedel is return to a usual sound, for 
there be three similar standards of expression with the filis of the Goedelic 
1. re-return to a usual sound, and re-narration-mode, and re-duplication; and 
this is the mark of each of them. The return, indeed, is a doubling of one 
word in one place in the round, and without following it from that out. 
But re-narration-mode is re-narrating from a like mode .1. the one word—to 
say (it) frequently in the round with the intervention of other words be- 
tween them. ... Re-duplication again is, namely, refolding, that is, bi- 
geminating.”’ ’ 


An example of aichepnech mm guchn gnach in a non- 
metrical poem is—Onra, Ora, vonnogur, “God, God, I be- 
seech him”—in Dallan’s preface to the Amra; and an ex- 
ample of it in a metrical poem is the following in the 
treatise on Irish Metres in B. B.:— 


A gilli sluaip, seb ouainm Oniain,, 
Geb ouainm Oniain, a Silla sluaip : 

Opian bpoga in buaip, buaro feanp Fall, 
(buaid pean Fail), bpian bpogsa m buaip | 


‘OQ splendid boy, sing Brian’s poem, 
Sing Brian’s poem, O splendid boy: 
Brian of the kine’s plain, palm of Fal’s men, 
(Palm of Fal’s men), Brian of the kine’s plain !” 


Examples of ainpimov, which, of the three forms here 
spoken of, is the only one that appears in the Faeth Fiada, 
as well as in the Amra, are the repetition of munc at the 


4 This poetic rule is alluded to ina gloss the same sounds ;” but 8. erroneous! y— 
in §. ‘“‘Goidilic,” p. 28: Ip gnach hipal- ‘usual in psalms is a change on the tirst 
maib aichennech fonp na punnu — words.”’ 
cecna, ‘* Usual in psalms is a return upon 
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beginning of each line of the second division; of Oe and 
an in the fifth division; and of pm in the Carpbaipone 
quatrain quoted above. A metrical example is the follow- 
ing in S.C. Cu Chulaind says to Loegaire :— 

Nippa ca6-pa mmlomta funvell, 

bapa éau-pa caincbe buven : 

Nipra ¢au-pa insgaipe samna, 

bdpa ¢aG-pa ingaipe Cmna. 

‘¢T was not a hound of round-lapping of leavings, 
I was a hound of slaying of troops : 


I was not a hound of watching of calves, 
I was a hound of watching of Emain.”’ 


The example of re-duplication given in the preface’ to 
the Amra 1s: 


Agunp, agup, iap cein éein, qc. 
‘“‘T fear, I fear, after long long,’’ &c. 


From what has been said it will be clearly seen that, 
in order to edit an Irish poem with any degree of correct- 
ness, a knowledge not only of the Irish language, but also 
of Irish prosody, is indispensable. The want ofthis know- 
ledge has been such amongst us, that poetry is often 
printed in our books as prose. Thus, in the Senslige, 
edited by the late Mr. O’Curry, Loeg addresses his master 
in a triplet of casbairdne (twist-bardism ), introduced by five 
sympathetic words in prose, thus: If mop eppa vo 
laech— 


Lagi EM! paan pens-lise 
Cpoanavbac senaia 
déra a Ten-mag Tposgaigi, 


and concludes in a manner befitting this metre. A second 
time, without any introduction, he bursts at once into ano- 
ther triplet :— 

OiGécpa a c’enbaig anopesoin, 

Cp vocaéc vo loch-bpiga 

Ccip ansaid ennicib, 


and closes in a corresponding manner. But all this is 
printed as prose; and, to add to its prosaic look, the very 
glosses are brought into the text; but, I must acknowledge, 
within brackets. 

Again, in Mr. Stokes’s edition of St. Brocan’s hymn 
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(“ Goid.” p. 82), we are favoured with several textual cor- 
rections, some of which violate all laws of syntax and word- 
forms, and all to a great degree through want of acquaint- 
ance with Irish prosody. The hymn is composed in the 
form called pannaigecc mon peailce, “loose great round- 
ing,” which contains twenty-eight syllables in each couplet, 
and of which the example in B. B. is:— 


Ruarom Racha Dpocain bpic, 
beim vobep nachainp vo neod, 

Ua mig Caipn-clann, bpachaip Opiain, 
Ip vach in piaig an a eoe. 


‘‘ Ruadre of speckled Brocan’s fort, 
A stroke a serpent gives to one: 
Grandson of Cairn-clann’s king, 
Brother of Brian, and the raven’s colour on his steed.’’ 


This fundamental metre, however, is variously modified 
throughout the poem, though these modifications are quite 
invisible to the uninitiated. For example, we have occa- 
sionally what is called, “Commingling between loose great 
rounding and twist-bardism,” a form having the same num- 
ber of syllables as the primary metre, but requiring one of 
the two halves of the first line and a corresponding one of 
the second line to end in a trisyllable. Thus, lines 47, 48 :— 


ba mo ampu apatliu— 
INfp voclucercap o’ind luchc— 
Ni coll bath a mmaponpca: 
bnochach pocperp mn a huche. 


‘‘@reater than another wonder was— 
A portion she asked from the charge— 
Stained not her cape-cloak : 
It was flung hot into her lap.” 


For a mmarfca S. has erroneously anm—: the gloss 
says, “nochaov o’nd! ap mafortis 1. cop-chaille” (no- 
vatio(?) ab eo quod est mafortis 1. cappatum pallium). 
Several examples of this metre are given in B. B. 
Another variety is where we have an additional syllable in 
the last half of each line of the couplet, such half line be- 
ing called “a third of great-rounding,” which consists of 
twenty-four syllables, while “ great loose-rounding,” as we 
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have seen, consists of twenty-eight. An example of this 
variety 18: 
Scaparp a hech cenn a bpeit 
In can dopepcacap po palin, 
Ni p’bu leich-ipel in mam— 
Macc De popepais in pig-Ldim.? 

There are several other varieties in Brocan’s hymn, but 
my discussion of these I must reserve for my own Brocan, 
which is just now ready; for with all due deference to 
highly scholarlike and most conscientious efforts, I must say 
that the Brocan of 8S. is not in either text, syntax, or trans- 
lation the Brocan of the Liber Hymnorum. In support 
of this statement, I shall here examine a single couplet 
only, text and translation, and with this examination close 
my Introduction. 


Ni p’bu aipsech ain plébe, 
Henaip Pop mevon marge : 
Ampa apad vo thuacavd 
O’apcnam placha maic Maipe. 
Lines 11, 12. 


‘Tt was not a cattle shed(?) on a mountain, 
It was born amid a plain ; 
A marvellous ladder for the populace whereby 
To visit the kingdom of Mary’s son.” 


Text.—In the first place, vo chuacan, is ‘vo thuacarb 
in the original. In the second place, vo arcnam, which 
S. has corrected into v’arcnam, is quite right, because in 
reading, the o and a coalesce, a case of frequent occurrence 
in Irish poetry, though we still more frequently find the 
final vowel of the first, or the initial one of the second, 
elided, which of course comes to the same thing. Further, 
in order to reproduce the original correctly, we should 
write for the contraction in the MS. last line, matcc, 
not manic, because it is so written in full in the last word 
of the first couplet in the poem, where also S. omits 
one c. 

Translation.—From the beginning of the poem down 
to this distich, the continuous subject is Oprsic, and so is 
it here; but S. makes cachip, taken from the preceding 


1 For my remarks on this distich, see note * on Text. 
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couplet, the subject, and hence in part the extraordinary 
translation. Qngech is not a cattle-shed, but the occu- 
pant of an ang, “a hermitage ;” ain plébe is not “on a 
mountain,” for plébe is the genitive of rliab, while ain 
would, in this case, require a dative pleib: 6 yléib vo 
yléib, from “ mountain to mountain,” Z. ‘Cinyplfab is a com- 
pound, “a mountain side,” of which aipplébe is the geni- 
tive: aim mn aonache ’p inc ainpliab, “where he was 
buried in the mountain side” (B. L. p. 156). Again, 
senarr is not, “it was born,” which would be genaip, or 
pogenain, or posenan, but, “she worked,” and is accord- 
ingly here glossed, “snip bonum,” “she works good,” where 
the gloss takes it as the historical present, but the past is bet- 
ter. Again, cuacaod is not an Irish word, but tuacaib is, 
being the dative of cuace = cuath-ve, “paganus,” in a theo- 
logical sense. Comp. Z. 1049 : m can pombe ecipcuach, 
when she was a pagan: ctaci .1. extra ecclesiam, Ib. 1043. 
In later times tuace came to mean a Jaic, as distinguished 
from a cleric. Correct text as above, and translate : 


‘‘She was not a hermit of a mountain tract, 
She worked in the middle of a plain : 
A wonderful ladder for pagans 
To go to the kingdom of Mary’s Son.”’ 


(Rempocul.] 


Pacpaicc dopone innimmun-po. In amrein Coegaine 
meic Neil vonigned. Pad a dvenma aucem—odi a ofoen 
con a manchaib an naimoib in ant pobacan m ectanmo 
an na cleipcheib. Ocur ip luipech hinre inro pm himoe- 
sail cuipp ocur anma an vemnaib ocur otimb ocup 
oudlchib. Cech oume norséba cech via con inm- 
chem léin in Ofa—nf chaipippec vemna pn a snip: 
bio ofcin 06 an cech nem ocur fopmac: bio comna d6 
fm ofan-bar: brio lanech 01 a anmain iapn a écpéche. 
Pacpaice pochan ro m can vonaca na hecapnaroi an a 
chiun 6 Uoegaine, na oigped oc pilad chpeicme co Cem- 
pais: comd annpin accherra piav lucht nan ecapnave 
comcip age alca, ocup iappdoe* m an odiaid «1. denen; 
ocur Faech? Piava a hainm. 
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Ra‘ech prada. 


1. Acommus* india manc’—cpen-cogainm® Thpinore. 
Cpecim® Tpeovacaid poi? im O’endacad inf Oilemain 
vail, 

~2. Acommusg mom mupe sene Cpire con a bachur: 
nunc cpochta con a avnocul: muptn erpéipge co pner- 
sabarl : mupnc—coniuds bo bnechemnarp bnacha. 

3. Acommiug inoiw? mune! snao hi puphin m unlacaro 
angel, hi pnercipin eremse ap cenn pochnaice, im ep- 
naischib huaral-achpach, 1 campcheclaib* pacha, hb 
ppaiceptanb aprcal, in hipepaib puipmeoach, in endgai 
noem-ingen, hin snimanb fen fipean. 

4, Acompius inoiu niupe mme,' poilpe snéne, ecnoch- 
ta ynechtai, ane™ chened, déne Locher, luache saeche, 
fuoomna mapa,” caimipem calmain, cobraivechc ailech. 

5. Acommug moiu munpc O€ do m’luamapachc,’ 
cumachcta O€ vo m’ chumsabail, ciall Oe vo mm’ 1m- 
char, porc O€ vo m’ peimcipe, cluar O€ do m’ érceche, 
bmachan O€ do m’ enlabna,? lam Oe do mm’ imoegal. 
Incech* Oe vo m’ nemchechcar, pciach O€ vo m’ oftin, 
rochpaice O€ do mm’ anucul—ap incledaib vemna, an 
aplagehib oualche, an ipnechcaib aicnid, an cechn ouine 
miour’ thnarcan vam 1 céin ocur in ocury, in vacheod 
ocur hi pocharve. : 

6. Cocumup® ecpum chpa na huile nenc-ro pm 
cech nentn amnapn, ecpocap pnirci vo m’ chupp ocur 
vo mm’anmain: fpr cinchecla’ paib-pache, pnr dub- 
pechcu geimcliuchca, pm paib-nechcu hepececoa,” pm 
himcellachtn folachca, pn bnichca ban ocur goband ocup 
opuan,” pn cech Fir a pachurlu® anman* oun. 

7. Cpe vo mm’ imovesgarl noid an neim, ap lorcud, 
an baoud, an sun, co nomchain ilan pocnaice. Chie 
lm, Cpirpe mum, Cpipc 1 m’ vegaio, Cpipe mmum, Cpirc 
ippum, Cpipo uaprum, Chipe verpum, Cpe cuachum, 
Cpe whup’ Chipc rpup, Cripc mepup. Cmpe repro 
cech ouine mmimponoa, Cpirc in gin cech den poovom- 
labnachan, Cpipe mm cech pure nomvepncaevan,”? Circ 
incech cluaiy nooamchloachap. 


Nore.—The small letters abovetheIrish Text, which follow after the Translation, 
words refer to the notes on Preface and pp. 296, tnfra. 
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8. CAcommiug mdiu niupc—cpen-cosainm Tpinore. 
Chectim Tpeovacaio por in Oenvacad in Oilemain 
[oat]. Oomim ert palup, Oomm ere rpalur, Chpirci 
erc yalup; palup cua, Oomine, pic rempep nobipcum ! 


(Amen. ) 


Translation. 
[ForesPeecu. | 


Patric made this hymn. In the time of Loegaire, son 
of Nial, it was made. And the cause of its making was— 
for his protection with his monks against the death’s ene- 
_ mies, who were in ambush for the clerics. And this is a 
corselet of faith for defence of body and of soul against 
demons, and persons, and vices. Beery person who will 
sing it every day with pious contemplation in God—demons 
will not stand at his face: it will be a protection for him 
against every poison and envy: it will be a safe-guard 
for him against sudden death: it will be a corselet for 
his soul after his death. Patric sang this the time the 
ambuscaders were given in front of him from Loegaire, that 
he might not come a-sowing of belief to Temair: so that 
it is then it seemed before the band of the ambuscades that 
they were wild deer and a hind after them, that is, Benen : 
and Guardsman’s Cry is its name. 


GuarRpsMANn’s Crr. 


1. May there come to me to-day the power—the strong 
title Trinity. I believe a Triadness as basis of the Unit- 
ness in the Elementer of elementation. 

2. May there come to me to-day the power of Christ’s 
birth with his baptism, crucifixion’s power with his burial, 
resurrection’s power with ascension, the power—departure 
for judgment’s adjudication. 

3. May there come to me to-day the power of Sera- 
phim’s orders in obedience of angels, in hope of resurrec- 
tion for meeting of rewards, in prayers of patriarchs, in 
predictions of prophets, in precepts of apostles, in faiths of 
confessors, in purity of holy virgins, in works of just men. 

4. May there come to ine to-day the power of heaven, 
light of sun, brightness of snow, splendour of fire, speed of 
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lightning, swiftness of wind, deeps of sea, stability in earth, 
compactness of rocks. 

5. May there come to me to-day God’s power for my 
guiding, God's might for my uplifting, God’s wisdom for 
my journeying, God’s eye for my foreseeing, God’s ear for 
my hearing, God’s word for my good-speaking, God’s hand for 
my defending, God’s way for my precedence, God’s shield 
for my protection, God’s host for my guard—against 
snares of demons, against persuasions of vices, against in- 
ventions of nature: against every person who deems attack 
for me in nearness and in farness, in singleness and in 
maniness. : 

6. Now I have inter-invited for myself all these powers 
against every dangerous, merciless power that comes op- 
posed to my body and to my soul: against incantations of 
false prophets, against black laws of hereticians, against 
surrounding of idolism : against spells of women, and of 
smiths, and of druids: against every science which is wont 
to profane the souls of man. 

7. Christ for my defending to-day against poison, 
against burning, against drowning, against slaying, until a 
multitude of rewards comes to me: Christ with me, Christ 
before me, Christ behind me, Christ in me, Christ below 
me, Christ above me, Christ right of me, Christ left of me; 
Christ aside, Christ along, Christ around. Christ in the 
heart of every person that may think on me, Christ in the 
mouth of every one that may speak to me, Christ in every 
eye that may behold me, Christ in every ear that may 
hear me. 

8. May there come to me to-day the power—the strong 
title Trinity. I believe a Triadness as basis of the Unit- 
ness in the Elementer of elementation. The Lord’s is sal- 
vation, the Lord’s is salvation: Christ's is salvation: thy 
Salvation, O Lord, be always with us! (Amen). 


[Notes on PRerace. ] 


* lappoé, hind: this word is erroneously printed 1apnoe, and erro- 
neously rendered ‘‘ fawn’’ by O'D., for 1appoe means the ‘‘ mother,’’ who 
kept behind the herd, and by a peculiar cry announced approaching dan- 
ger. Two forms of the word occur in Ta, 1appe, a fem. 1a-stem; and 
epn a fem. a-stem. Cu Chulaind kills the three sons of Nechta Scene: 
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cocGala tap purolu F6ID am mdchanp in anofalo—" He heard after that 
their mother’s cry afterthem.” He then tells his charioteer to drive on— 
ofag mm tperpra ocup imna ianna Pil in ann ofaid, “on account of the 
fight and the And that is after us.” Here the ery of the hind is alluded 
to, and so in the following: M6p in curcbiud dGib, ol Mevdb, can 
copund na epmi angceéil ucuc Fil co fonn suin—“ It is a great dis- 
grace to you,’ says Medb, ‘‘ not to chase that dire-music hind who is slay- 
ing you.”” Next column we have ailic: pobpimpem ap cappat oc copund 
na ailice ucuc Con Culaino—‘ We broke our chariot at chasing of 
yon hind Cu Chulaind.”” The nom. epp occurs ina title given to Cu: 
nd epp sapcio—“‘ the hind of championship.” 

For the double forms 1appe and epp, comp. bpisce and bpisic, Brocan’s 
Hymn; mo6nae and méin, a bog; longae and long: voveochaio Cu 
Chulainod 1ap pin in a lunga . . . 1p 1ac pobo luchc o€én-lunga v6— 
“¢Cu Chulaind went after that into his ship . . . it is they who were the 
company of ove ship for him” (T. E.). I may here observe that this long 
is not the Latin ‘‘(navis) /onga,’’ but a genuine Irish word = Lat. lagena, 
and meaning a vessel, a receptacle, large or small, from the gold-mounted 
basin in which the daughter of an ancient Irish king washed her snow- 
white arm to the very city of the Eternal: inmichmigud na luinge hn 
pailec noin spdo nime—“ The contemplation of the receptacle in which 
are the nine orders of heaven” (F. A.). 

* Pdech Pfava: paech (cry) = Rded, or Péid, as pith (peace) = 
rio, &c. The lower part of the subjoined a, referred toin the Introduction, 
shows a bold attempt by a modern hand in good black ink to shade the 
letter, but fortunately the attempt has not been successful. Pfabda, gen. 
sing. of pfard, a conductor, a guard : comp. Sen vé vonpe, ‘ God’s blessing 
conduct us” (C. H.); sen 50 mbeich piada aga ponchoimer, “ though 
there were no witnesses (recte, guards) to protect her.’—M. R. 144, ed. 
O’D. So F. B. ‘They came to Uath to his luke, and guards (pfaoda) from 
Bude with them.” The word ffad, which is supposed by '., and S. in 
his Irish Glosses, art. 183, to mean a deer, is simply an adjectival a- 
stem, and means terld (Lat. ferus): oc pels ap caé piao— At rushing 
on every wild animal’ (F. A.). And so Emir, in the Feast of Bricrin, 
says of herself, oiamm bé-pe baeth, piav, ecaplu—“ If I were foolish, 
‘arch, flightsome.” fav, as a fem. a-stem, means a herd of animals 
(comp. tem. tall, gen. eile, a flock of wild birds): 00 muccaib ocup 0d’ 
aisib alca ocup 0d’ epnail cacha piada oléena hi Sléib Puaic—* OF 
swine and of wild deer and of a division of every other world herd in Sliab 
Fuait” T. E. In this passage we see that mucc (pig) is a specics of the 
class pfad, and so in H. 2, 18, fol. 155. 

From the evidences adduced in this and the preceding note, we can 
say that ‘Instruction of the Deer’ is not the translation of pdeth pfava. 
We have secn that pdech, and not pech, is the true rcading, and that 
Ffav simply never means a deer, But admitting for a moment that pech is 
the true reading, which most certainly it is not, the word does not mean 
instruction, but mental observation, perception. ‘The verbal form occurs 
two or three times in the Felire of Oengus; one example will be suili- 
cient. Péich lac pair Ancon, gl. 1. curmms, no Fég (remember, or 
observe). Augt. 9. 
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Notes on TRxtT. 


1, * Ucompiug = abd-vom-po-1ug, Opt. of the verb av-1ag, ad- 
venio, with the intixed pronoun vom, “to me,’ and the precative po: 
aad having niunc as subject. This compound with the same infixed 
pron. occurs in Leb. OL: acomplachc-pa mavain, ‘there came to me 
(one) morning.” S8., who corrects the ‘‘dlunder’’ cogampm Tpinoic into co- 
saipme Tpinoice, and translates thus:—‘*I bind myself to-day to (the) 
strong virtue of an invocation of the Trinity,” makes acompulg = ad-me 
jungo, because he finds conniug glossed ligo, Z. 440. But the piug in 
conpiug is the ordinary pig. to stretch = Lat. rego, and the force of 
binding arises from the pretix con: comp. Lat. ‘ corrige catenas,” C. 
R. R., and corrigia, a shoe latchet, and the Skrt. sam-raj. Q(o-piwg 
then would not be adjungo, but arrigo, for as compiug means Zo bring the 
tico ends of a fetter together, and accordingly means jungo, so adjungo would 
be expressed by adcompiug. This is further proven from the following 
passage in Michael O’Clery’s preface to his Gencalogy of the Irish Saints, 
where religio is expressed by achcumpiotc. ibe cu, a leschoin, les- 
miv av’ let fen 50 bruil capba, epfpeache, eolap ocur ach¢umpiocs 
IP in paotan po:— Whoever thou art, O reader, we leave it to thy own 
judgment that there is bencfit, effect, knowledge, and religion in this 
labour.”” The normal cumpigim occurs in a gloss in the Amra, and cum- 
Tsp, conpis, pres., and conpepais, past, in Ta: Conmig Cu Chu- 
laind inna eppe, ocur cecmalca inc apa mna héonu: conpepaig Cu 
Chulaino 1ap pin inna héonu di Cecarb 7 pefevarb in éapparc :—*‘Cu 
Chulaind ties the reins, and the charioteer collects the birds: Cu Chu- 
laind after that tied the birds to the chords and ropes of the chariot.” 
The simple fg occurs frequently. In Brocan’s hymn: pepaig iapum a 
cappat, rexit postea carpentum suum. This neparg 8S. has changed into 
fepaich, making cappac the subject, and translating the verb reached: 
but pepaich 18 cucurret. Raich pich pechep—(gl. popaichercap, no 
cappaiod 06 In nich ponetercan) :—*‘ he perceived, or the course he ran 
occurred to him.” And the simple pig again in B. L. :— 


Renaig m5 Ruvopaise ndain 
O ren co Tpa4ig-baile bain. 


“The wrist of noble Rudraige guided 
From that to the Strand-place of Ban’’ (See D. L. p. 5). 


A few lines after this Brocan’s peparg, 8. attacks a couplet most un- 
mercifully, deeming it erroneous in metre and word-forms: see this couplet 
quoted in introduction as an example of additional syllable lines. In the 
first linc in can Dopepcacap Po fan, he changes bopepcacap into bopep- 
nactan, pan into Fain correctly, but incorrectly omitting po: and in the 
sccond line omits the poof popepaig. Now, vopepcacan, they bounded, 
glossed popeichrecan, they ran, (not popeichpes, as S. erroneously has it), 
is a fine old form—3d. pl. past. Ind. of ep with the prep. vo. This ep com- 
pounded with “‘com”’ occurs in the Felire of Oengus, Augt. 26: 01a chele- 
bpav comeip, for its celebration start thou ; the gloss is, epig 1peppom bo 
ceilebpad a fpeile, ‘get into standing for the celebration of his festival.” 
So in T. B. the simple ep: cein ber in ben in nut ucuc nmipnepuprpa, 
‘while the woman shall be in that manner I shall not start to him.” The 
derivative substantive is €pim (comp. gaipm from saip): Dopapsepcaippiu 
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vag-énpim ound, ‘thou promisedst a good drive to us:’’ (Ta.) The gen.: ba 
hé ludp ind 6épma vonucpac, such was the speed of the drive which they 
took: Ib. The dative epmaim occursin T.E. The verb epn with or 
without do, is quite common, and means to ‘‘ escape by running away,” so 
that bopennacan fain, taking pain, as I suppose S. does, as an attributive 
dependency on the subject to the verb, would mean ‘“‘ evaserunt proclives.”’ 
There is another verb enn, to distribute, &c., the past of which occurs in 
Brocan, line 7: epnaip cen nem, con machin, “ she distributed without 
peevishness, without grudging.” The infinitive ofthis epn is epnatl, while 
that of the former is epnam. This epnatl together with vegail, and 
slenail from glen, to adhere, I am enabled to add to Dr. Ebel’s single 
gabail, with the suffix -l. (‘Celtic Studies,’’ Dr. Sullivan’s Trans., 
p. 124). The verb veg is not very common, though the compound verbal 
noun wmbdesgail is: immanvdig Mag Mupchemne “ who defends Mur- 
themne’s plain:” (Ta.). din is either a dat. or acc. fem. of the adj. pdn 
and pordin, like opdipo, &c., 1s taken adverbially, and means down-Aill. 
Fdn as a substantive is like dpv, a u-stem: dat. mm Pdn Rdcha nig: 
acc. oan Fdnna Canpac: (S. C.). Ropeparg is reduplicated 3d. preter. 
of »13, or perhaps a compound past. of po = Skrt. pra, and pig: Ceé pof 
onepais Ruopaise pon Cpino—pofpuioig Pepsup a cland popaib a 
nnipc cacha :—every plain Rudraige governed over Eriu—Fergus seated 
his clann over them from strength of battle (Invasions of Eriu, B. L.). 
But in the poem immediately following the simple pret. penpals: Cec 
fof nepais, &c. Translate thus :— 


‘* Hor horse separated head from bridle, 
The time they bounded down-hill ; 
The yoke was not uneven, 
God’s son directed the royal hand.” 


In conclusion of this note on acompiug, I may subjoin, that we might 
take piug as the verb without the pretative po, as 13 is used intransi- 
tively = to go. Thus, in the Martyrology of Marianus O'Gorman, April 11: 


Denchan nach co a pigimm 

Berehen of grace to whom I stretch: 
just as April 1: 

Cn poen-éenn co a raishim, 

The noble chief to whom | am making. 


In either case the foregoing arguments will hold. 

> Niunc: This is the nom. sing. It cannot be dat. as 8. makes it, 
for acompiug mupc, ‘I bind myself to power’ is not Irish construction. 
Besides the n in mupcn ereinse, which in the nom. singular is cor- 
rect, would in such a case be inexplicable, and so would all the co-ordi- 
nate nominatives in the following sections, such as poilpe, dne, cfall, 
cludp. incech, &. As to its form, we may compare the Piupt of the 
same scribe for Rene in—pobo m6p in Flups vo Osic, “it was a great 
miracle for Brigit,” a gloss on a passage in Brocan’s hymn. So biup, 
dart: miup, judgment: Flup, ao a are, though regulardative forms, 
found as nominatives in Ta. (L. U.) 

* cpen-cosgaipm Cpinoic: cosaipm = D0-Po-saipm, vocatio, ap- 
pellatio, title. hi cogapmim fpecnoaine, in appellatione rei presentis, 
Z. 266: cip up cogszapmanva, what is the number of titles? H. 3.18, 
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T.C.D. So the verb: cpf gne ap a cogapap peim, there are three 
forms, one which peim is given as name: Ur. The author prays that the 
power—the strong name Trinity—may come to his aid; in the next line 
he proclaims why he calls upon the Trinity. For tpen-cogainm Tpinois 
comp. Aceoch msn amnan aimsel, ugip 1p ed ainm ap cnepram, ‘I 
beseech the wondrous king of angels, for it 1s a name that 1s mightiest,’ 
S. H., and Oia vo m’ chobaip, noeb-cosainm, “God to my aid, a holy 
title :’’ Ib. Here, in the first quotation, ‘‘ king of angels” is pronounced to 
be a name which is mightiest, and in the second ‘‘ God” is said to bea 
‘holy appellation: both of which passages may in sentiment and form 
be fitly compared with that before us. §S. and after him T. read against the 
MS. cogaipme Uninoice, “of an invocation of the Trinity,’? but this is 
violence not only to the text, but to the very ideal of the poem. All the 
powers asked for are those of objective qualities or objects; but the | 
power of an invocation would be that of a subjective faculty. Besides the 
word cogaipm never means tnvocation, that is, in the sense of a prayer. 
In the Felire of Oengus it occurs several times, and in every instance 
means God’s calling one of his saints from here below to his heavenly reward. 
But even here the idea of ¢:t/e isthe primary one. ‘‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant :” here ‘‘ good and faithful servant” is the cosaipm. 

4 Cpepim cpeovacaid (acc.) = credo triaditatem, ‘I believe in the 
existence of a Trinity:” credo triaditati, would be—cpecim vo chneodva- 
caio: credo in triaditatem, would be—cpecim ht cneovacaid. 

* Poip in o€énvacad: correctly printed by O'D., incorrectly and 
without intimation oenvataio by S8., who wanted a dat. for his po. 
O’D., T., and S. have erroneously assumed poir in to be the preposition po 
with the article, and = ‘funder the;” but for two reasons this cannot be. 
Firstly, fo requires either a dat. or acc., and oenvdacad is a gen.: 6e- 
condly, po does not take f with the article, so that, ‘‘under the” would 
be FO mn or 1nd, contracted into fo’n or po’no. ‘Po coalescit, ut do, 
cum articulo: inne bip po’n posup pin,” (the sense which is under that 
sound.) Z. 582. We must, therefure, look out for some solution of this 
difficulty. I take for the psesent pofp to be a combination like povepp, 
and accordingly governing oendatud in the genitive. It may be, how- 
ever, that poip is a compound with the base 1p, ep, like 1p-1p, faith, aich-1p, 
opposition, and meaning support, which in idea would come to the same 
thing. Z. has fpoipim (sustineo), 462. 

‘In oGlemdin odil: oulemdin is dat. of oGlem, and odil = voit 
(comp. Z. 31), gen. of oGl. Comp. bdcdp ouibichin opuimn ofl, they 
were blacker than a chafer’s back, Br. D.: further on—oubichip opuimn 
041] inc Pail aile, blacker than a chafer’s back the other eye. ov], oGil, 
oGlem: oGl, a neuter a-stem, element, elementation: 1 cec cuip- 
ciu nan vGl, in the first creation of the elements: (Sc. E.): oGil, a fem. 
i-stem, a thing elemented, a creature: nv noeb-vfil, the holy creature, 
Brocan’s hymna: m Comoiu nan voGla, the Lord of creatures, F. A. O6- 
lem, gen. oGleman, elementer, creator, passim. The root is oul, to go: 
comp. Gr. oretxw, to march, lengthened from o7¢x—- in atixos, and Lat. ve- 
stig-ium, and otoryeta, elementa: and so, perhaps, elementum, which has 
not yet been satistactorily explained, has lost an initial d. Comp. Skrt. 
as‘ru, a tear = das’ru(Bopp). ‘The long-vowel v6L, oitl, ofilem, from the 
short vowel dul, are perfectly analogous in gender, declension, formation, 
and meauing, to the long-vowel vdl, a dividing, division ; odil, a thing 
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divided, food: vdilem, a divider, from the short vowel val, to divide: for 
though the verb has the long vowel even in old Goedelic, this must have 
arisen from gunation (comp. oresx.— ettx.), a8 the stem vowel is short in 
Skrt. dal, id. Od\l is common: bapdin-vdn vip ddl, dividing was a 
peculiar office to her (T. Et.): pochinrec odlm bpfain, the division of 
Brian descended (A. E. M.): ht cpfch odil Riacan, in the territory of the 
division of Riata (Ta.). We might take our odil as the gen. of odl, and 
giving it a philosophical and technical meaning, render vdlemain vail, 
‘¢Elementer of particulation ;”’ but on account of the interchange between 
oGil and odil in formation, and the connexion with oGlem, I prefer as 
above. 

This division is a cpe-bpichc, that is, contains three feet of eight 
syllables each, exclusive of the introductory acompiug inofu. 

2. ©Tdéniuo: this is the secessio of Z. 888: céimud placho 6 R6éman 
(Ib.) secessio imperil a Romanis). Inferior copies give coniuda, but 
our cOniud is in apposition with miapc, as cpen-cosaipm is in the 
preceding section. ‘Ihis division contains a quatrain of oll¢apbaipone 
(great-twist burdism) cight-syllable lines, niGpco beginning each line, the 
introductory actompius moiu, and the last word bnpactha being extra- 
numerical: it is, therefore, a cecan-bpichc. 

3. > Invfu: omitted by S. These sins of omission are very dangerous: 
the following is a remarkable illustration. In transcribing the words ven- 
cap cmal mo beptha-pa, “let my tonsuring be proceeded with,”’ preface 
to Fiace’s hymn, S. (‘‘ Goidilica’”’?) omitted mo, which is quite plain in the 
manuscript, but the last word in the line, The result is, that we have 
(Beitr. 11. 396), a new rule of Irish syntax, which lays down that pa in 
such a position as after beptha = meus, whereas it is simply the emphasizing 
of some preceding word, as it is here of mo. In support of this rule 8. 
quotes from a poetic fragment of Z. (‘‘Goidilic.” p. 27), the half verse ma- 
chip-pe a machin rem, where he finds mo also omitted before machin, 
and the re following doing duty for it, as in Fiacc. Accordingly he trans- 
lates—‘‘ my mother was his mother.”’ But if S. will look over the poem a 
little more carefully, he must see that the vision speaks of a person who 
saw his own father delivered of a son, and so he says: ‘I thought he was 
my brother, that my father was his mother.” Lege m’ achip, my father. 

'Niupcs spud hipuphin: here we should have niuptn gspaov, 
but I find the Liber Hymnorum frequently omits a final n of this kind. 
Thus, in the first line of Brocan an acc. n: pulve e61n instead of puiden 
eoin: in the sixth line—mi pip mace Oe, “sho gave not up God's son,”’ 
instead of maccn 06. And go in S.C. : la Cpipe mace 06 bf, with Christ 
son of the living God, but in same poem correctly : ni Cumcac nf la maccn 
06, ‘non possunt quidquam apud filium Dei.” $@pavd does not take the 
gen. pl. n, because the following h is for p. An Irish p sometimes, but 
rarely, becomes an h. Thus in an Amra gloss hapav for papav: bai 
Tfemmpach, gl. ba beo a paich, no ba bec vomelcd, no ba beo a 
hapav :—“ Little was his sufficiency, or it was little he used to consume, 
or little was the satisfying of him.” O’D. and T. err in rendering 5pao, 
love: and so §.in ‘‘ Saturday Review,” but self-corrected in ‘‘ Goidilica,” 
Opad, love, gen. Spava: Spavd, gradus, gen. Sparo. 

* Taincheclaib: S. incorrectly caipceclaib. This section 1s an o¢cm- 
bpiche, that is, contains eight feet, or sixty-four syllubles, exclusive of 
the introductory acompiug mou. 
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4.' Niupt nime: nime is gen. of nem, a neut. 1-stem, not a fem. 
a-stem, as Zeuss and all of us have hitherto imagined. Oopap ino nime 
canaipl, the door of the second heaven, F. A.: vopup mocachca m 
cechpamad nime, the door of entrance of the fourth heaven: Ib. In the 
Uraicept nem is the example given for veim-vialr, ‘ neut. declension.” 

™ Une chenev: Opposite these words is the marginal gloss lap- 
Pnach, of flame, the only gloss on our poem. This lapppuch must from 
its gen. form, (the nom. is Lappap), refer to the gen. chened. S. took it to 
tefer to ane, and hence he renders Gne cheneod, “ blaze of fire,’’ without, 
however, intimating anything of Lappnach. He quotes the gloss cop ino 
faigic ain, which he translates ‘‘with the arrow of fire,” (‘‘Goidilica”). But 
I do not know ofa word Gn meaning fire : I know, however, of an adjective 
Gn, splendid, gleaming, noble, beautiful, &c. (never fiery), which is of 
frequent occurrence, and of which our dne is the derivative substantive. 
burone Gna vo ainglib, splendid troops of angels, F. A. ®@pian dn 
Inopi Goedel, ‘noble sun, or splendid sun, of the Island of the Goedel.” 
Fel. 7 July. ba hdn aip cech aibinod nobicip, fuit pulchrum super 
quodque amoenum erant, T. E. The substantive dne: apa véni ocup 
ap a dni in chappaic ocup ind epped amlopulved and, ‘‘ for the speed, 
and for the splendour of the chariot and of the hero who was sitting in 
it:’’ Ib. Here, as in our poem, we have dne and véne associated. I 
agree then with the gloss in rendering dne chened, ‘‘ splendour of fire,”’ 
‘‘of flame.” That Gn, however, is from the same root as Skrt. agnis, 
Latin tgnis, is, I think, certain; but that there isa substantive dn, fire, or 
that the adj. Gn is ever taken literally for tgneus, is to me unknown. 
The Latin tgneus is, so far as 1 know, always cenctive, as zgnis is Tene. 
The gloss cor ind paigic ain will prove nothing, for though there is re- 
ference to fire, as there is in our own passage, still the secondary idea— 
‘‘with the gleaming arrow’’—is the most analogous. 

5. » PFuvomna mapa: Fuovomna is the nom, pl. of the adjective pu- 
vomain, alium, not an abstract: In soichluch fuoumain (gl. in pro- 
funda palude, Z. 739): puoomain, gl. altum mare, Z. 1030: 1 puda- 
main Ipppind, in altum inferni, F.A. This section is a coic-bpichc, 
containing forty syllables exclusive of the introductory acommiug inoiu. 

e Uuamapachc: S. incorrectly luamhanache. Cfall, cludp, bpf-. 
achap, ldm, incech, pochpaice: according to S.’s construction instead 
of these nominative forms we should have the dat. céill, bpéchip, Ldim, 
inciuch, pochpaicai. 

P'Oo m’ eplabnar: S. renders to ‘speak for me,’’ but eplabpar is 
more than simple speech. He quotes from L. H. vopacad enlabna vo 

achan, ‘‘speech was given to Zacharias,” but here also it means full 
speech, eloquence, as the case itself shows. In Ta: ecmaic acgeion pium 
fon eplabpai ino fip combo opt, ‘it happened he knew on the elo- 
quence of the man that he was a satinst.”’ In Br. D.: exp gdip ocup 
dlaig ocup eplabpae, ‘in wisdom, and celebrity, and eloquence.’ 
The simple labpa is always, so far as I know, used to denote a vocal 
strain of grief or joy. Thus, in the first line of the prologue to the Fe- 
lire: Sén a Chpipc, mo labpa, ‘bless, O Christ, my hymn:” in this 
passage some bad manuscripts give Labnav, which is erroneous. In the 
sailing of the Curach of Mael Duin (L. U.) a great cry 1s heard—amal 
bio oc cecol palm nobete and, ‘‘as if it were at singing of psalms 
people were in it:” afterwards it is found that birds were—oc néall ocur 
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oc Labpa m6p, “‘ at cry and at great strain.” And so Art, son of Cond, in 
his song of prophecy (L. U.) says: mo labpa m lim, aéc ppip in Rlaich 
pind, ‘my song belongs not to me, but to the fair prince,’’ that is, Christ. 
In B. B. page 249, Labna is thus employed: RoéGala tap pin mm acaine 
m6p ocup in Labnan 6nenc na cpias ar in calam, ‘he heard after that 
the great complaint and the feeble strain of the wretches out of the 
earth.” Ocngus also speaks of his Labpa in the epilogue. 

4 Incech : In the following ancient legend from the Uraicept, which 
I print from the Book of Lecan for the gratification of naturalists and my- 
thologists, incech is explained as péc, Lat. semita. Ocurp licen bovderpin 
cia bunad 6 pil? Nin. O’nfip Ligicenpa, amm ogi apaih anmanva 
aitpebup 1 cpaig mapa, dianio ainm Molorrup, ocup cibed nech 
acchi cesbair in anmanna pin, poillpigchep 06 pip cech ealadan. 
Amal ip péc tanum paillpisgch: eolaip vo neoch faicpin in cg! pin, 
ip amlaio fin ip pec paillmgch: eolaip vo FIP ocuP aicpin Leopi: 
conio apt pin cucad inc ainm Ip Uittera Oo Gnmaim 15) In anmanna 
fempaici pop licip in gach baila ica. No, ltttera a litura .1. o'n poill- 
slud .1. o'n chomailc vobepoip na happaca pop fpen-clapo ciancha, 
an ip incib nocec-pepibcha leo: no, ligitera 1. nceach legind .1. pet 
lesinv.”’:—And letter itself, what isthe origin whence it is? Not difficult. 
From Ligitera, the name of the house of a certain animal that dwells in the 
strand of the sea, which is named Molossus, and whatever person sees that 
animal’s residence, there is revealed to him the knowledge of every science. 
As then the seeing of that house is a path of revealing of knowledge to one, 
it is thus the knowing and seeing of a letter is a path of revealing of 
knowledge to him; so that it is for that reason the name /:ttera, from the 
name of the fore-said animal’s house, has been given upon a letter in 
every place itis. Or, ittera from htura, that is, from the smoothing, 
that is, from the rubbing the ancients used to give on old waxed tablets, 
for it is in them they first wrote : or, ligitera, that is, way of reading, that 
is, path of reading.” 

* Mhiour chpapeap: S. reads miouchparpcanp, ‘‘ wishes ill,” from a 
form in the Ir. Tripartite, and though the scribe writes as I do, in two 
words, perhaps this verb is the true reading. When, however, S. adds 
that mivurp is an impossible form, and that there is no such word as tpap- 
cap, and that even if there were, the initial would not be aspirated after 
T, he goes too far. Whoup, better mivep, is the relative present, and 
this form does aspirate. Z. 1041: nachibmived (gl. nemo vos judicet): 
al mivegp, a science which meditates: Ur. CUparcanp: this form can be a 
derivative from cpare, as rlavap is from flav: and tpape can be equal 
cnorc, as b6évb is frequently written bdob (see Essay on the Religious 
Beliets of the Pagan Insh, infra), and pale is written for pole, hair, and 
pala for pola, gen. of puil (blood). The verb tpuarpe (= cpérc), occurs 
in the Tain Bo Cuailnge (not Cuailgne, as erroneously given in all our 
printed books): 6 pogab caé ofb pop cpuapcad a éellf, “ after each of 
them began to trounce the other,’’ said of two combatants. 

This note I give in defence of the accurate scribe of L. H., who 
regarded mioGr chpapchap as two genuine Irish words. If, however, 
we take moGrchparcap as one word and a verb, the form in the text might, 
perhaps, be retained. OGchpaccap is a denominative from oGchpach 
(= vopGchpach) votivus, Z. 271, where Ir. pGc= Lat. vot-: vopachnac- 
cap, volunt, Z. 990: ip vere von[nRF jGchpachap, “it is for thee that I 
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wish it,” F. B. In this latter example the p has been omitted throngh 
negligence, not on account of mortification, which would not take place 
after the relative n. See Beitr. v.19. The normal form would be von- 
RGtpapcap = vo-pan-putparcap, and from this primitive form we could 
descend thus: vo-pan-putpapcanp, vo-pn-pGtpapcap, dvo-p-patparpcanp, 
vo-f-Gtpapcap, vo-G-ptpapcap, oGptpapcap. There is as much 
authority for retaining the p as there is for rejecting the p. In this section 
we have a double ochctm-bmichz, that is, one hundred and twenty-eight 
syllables in all, the second beginning with Incech, which the MS. pro- 
claims by writing the initiil with a large letter. At the same time we 
have some regular verses, as the carbaipone (seven syllable) lines :— 

bmachan 06 vom’ enlabnat, 

Ldm 06 do m’ imvesgail, 

Incech U6 vom’ nemchechcap, 


and a triplet of luibencorprach (six-sy lable) lines : 


Cn incledaib vemna, 
Clin aplaigchib vuatche, 
Cn ipnechcaib aicnid. 


6. ‘ Tocuipiup = 00-fo-av-saipiup, where the bd of ad, and the ¢ of 
Saipiup become c, and hence the c not aspirated. Comp. cé6cupio vochum 
nimi chuci, he invites to heaven to him, F. A. This verb, as well as the 
parallel praver in the Book of Ballymote, shows that acompiué, supra, 18 
precative, not declarative, as S. and T. assume. 

€cpum : This form is very ditlcult. I take it as I have rendered: 
that is, supposing coculjur ecpum to be equal to a compound etip-me- 
cocuiplup, where ‘‘me’’ would be what is called a dat. of advantage. The 
speaker could not use this form, as infixed pronouns cannot be used with 
etip in composition, Then cocumup etpum pp = intervocavi mihi 
contra. Again, it may be, that the final m is a mistranscription for 
m: to my own knowledge this is frequently the case in the best manu- 
scripts. I have tricd this form, but I tind m impregnable. By read- 
ing ectpuin, separation, barrier, we could have perfect sense. In the 
Feast of Bricriu a quarrel arose: DoZN1 Conchobup ocup mati Ulav 
oléena an etpain, ‘‘Concobur and the rest of the chiefs of Ulaid make 
their separation.” Wecould thus render: I have invited as barrier, &c. 

* Pp cinchecla: with these words begins a quatrain of Casbairdne : 
see Introduction. 

* hepececoa.—O’D., S., and T. render “heresy,” but erroneously. 
Cmafl popa chetfato pin dvo’nd enictecdu, vO Cocaic, as that was an 
opinion for the herctic (heretician), forEutyches, (My ‘“‘Scela na €peng),”’ 
p. 14.) 

* Opuad, gen. plur. of opuf, a v-stem. There is another word opGth 
an a-stem, a satirist. The opuf and opGch coexisted in Pazan times— 
euip opaGchaib ocurp opudib, ‘among satirists and druids,” T. E., but 
the latter gave way to Christianity, while the former held his position. 
These two words are never confounded in the older manuscripts, and yet 
some of our Irish scholars, finding the opGch at the Court of the Christian 
king, tell us that druzdism prevailed in Eriu for centuries after the days of 
Patric. This error has arisen from the fact, that the later scribes through 
pure ignorance turned the ontch of the sixth and seventh century into a 
genuine opuf, and then felt themselves of course obliged to give him 
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practice. Hence our druidic fables of Christian times. There is one ex- 
ample only of confusion between opGch and opuf in Lebor na hUidre, the 
oldest and most venerable of all Scotic manuscripts. In the battle of 
Carnd Chonaill (L. U.) the scribe writes the gen. opuad for the correct 
opaich, though in the previous sentence, where the satirist is mentioned, 
he writes opGch in the nominative. 

A note by Dr. Ebel, Beitr. iv. 17, in which he speaks of opuf and ruf, 
has induced me to examine some nouns of this class, and I shall here say a 
word or two on the result. I find that such nouns have éco declensions, 
the more ancient a vowel, and the latter a -v, like that of onG1. But even 
ond: itself occurs as an acc. in L. U.: po[f|luic van in calam Loegaipe 
Oput, “the earth accordingly swallowed Loegaire Drui” (fol. 76), unless 
we take opuf here as the material case. Nof: acact pp a vin apchinon 
Giproi v1 noe, ‘‘ there are at its two special points two boats,”’ (Br. D.): ld 
in a cinpcanfad a nde, “ the day on which he should begin his curach.”’ 
S.M.D.(H. 2, 16,T.C.D.): po sach noad, around each ship (D.S.: B. B.): 
bpae: vt bpdéi ouba, two black brows, Ta.: s5ela véc and, dubai bnar, 
‘‘white are teeth there, black are brows,” (T. Et.), but ceécapna a 04 
bpuad, “each of his two brows,” (T. E.): puf nom. pl. :—Oubtaé macu 
Lugaip, ocur Pepsup Pili, ocur Rup mac Tnidim, puf bepla Péni, 
‘‘Dubthach Macu Lugair, and Fergus Fili, and Rus Mac Trichim, poets 
of the language of the Feni.” (L. U. fol. 76). The -o declension is 
common. Mean time I am inclined to think that the word put has nothing 
to do with Ebel’s pou, to turn, (Beitr. iv. 174), for I find out of the same 
declension to be its exact opposite. Thus: pobo oG1 cech vuine in a ¢con- 
velg fom co Inoia, ‘‘ every person was a simpleton in comparison with him 
to India’: a Gloss in the Amra on the words—cof tnoia ouf bo, quomodo 
narrabit simplex de eo? Another gloss: ni ba fcél do dud, it shall not 
be a story for a simpleton, for which H. 2.16 writes: nf pceél vo moipin 
G Fladnuy duad, “ not a story for telling in presence of simpletons.’? Suf 
and vuf then must, lke pé6ip and vofp, popcha and vopcha, &c., be 
compounds with the prefixes fu and vu: they are probably swkarz and du- 
kart. See Benfey’s Skrt. Dict. voc. kart. The loss of a guttural, hard or 
soft, is common in Irish: thus méic, Lat. mag-nitudo, has lost its root- 
letter g. As to the meaning of puf, in the passage above quoted, 
it is = pili: in the parallel account (Leb. Oll.) we read: Ropp, vubchach, 
Feapsgup-na cp pilin, “ the three poets.” And so poar means poetical in- 
spiration, poesy: Ni poar vopigne in lebpan leip lainopech, “ Not 
poetical inspiration that has made the clear, shining little book :” (Oengus, 
Felire, Epil. v. 45): aéc curmbpigud mopce Po poar do culboed, “ but 
abridgment of speech under poesy to adapt.’”’ (Ib. v. 65). 

” Cpachuiliu: this 8. takes as from apéuil, assuming the omission of 
the sign of the past tense, and making the second a the infixed relative 
quod; but this last iserroneous. The infixed or prefixed relative a which 
sing. or pl. is a short form of ran, an, could not cause aspiration. For 
examples of the infixed relative not aspirating, see Ebel, Beitr. v. 17. 
The following is from Ta: gilla anaclié clarveb co perach ap buaib— 
‘¢ A lad who plays sword with shield on kine.” The plural a, however, 
of an, the pronoun of the third person, aspirates: thus with anaclich, 
just given: apachiéed pom a oénup— He used to play them alone” 
(Ib.). So in Fiacc’s Hymn, line 19: convachanie nc appcal—* until 
the Apostle came to them.” In pachuiliu then we have this plural pro- 
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noun, pachuilu being = po-a-chuiliu—“ has profaned them’’—where 
the a is explained by the anman following. This pleonasm is common : 
parelgacan (=po-an-pelgacap) na buoni in pro—“‘ the troops cut #¢ down 
the wood,” Ta.: papecamap in silla pin—‘ we know him that lad” (Ib.) 
nachuiliu is third sing. past. Ind. of curl (comp. cuilech, profanus, Z.), 
like vopoigu, Z.439, and having a for its subject. Of course we can take 
the verb as compd., that is, ap[p]jachutlhu, and with the subject rela- 
tive understood explain in the same way. Another example of a preterite 
in -1U is popfu, dormivit, or, perhaps better, dormiebat: ca¢é at ocur 
caé vingnai oc 4 p’pfu—‘‘every ford and every fort at which she 
slept,” Ta.: and so puacpu, in the following distich from Brocan : — 


Fuacnu vdo'n cach—Coemégen cloch— 
Snechca cmia fm luadep saech; 

In Olinn va Loch cerca cnoch : 
Conronantlaio pith ian paech. 


‘ She used to proclaim to the wise one, illustrious Coemgen, 
Snow through a storm the wind hurls: 
In Glenn Two-Lakes sufferings of crosses : 
So that he consulted for peace after distress.” 


Do’n cach (catus, Z.) is glossed .. vo’nc ppuich, to the scholar; and 
a marginal note says, no chepcanad Dmgic vo Choemsen chaich, aip- 
oipe, conioluaichped gaech cpe fnechcta ocup cpe pin po’n chpo 
in Slinn va Locha, &c.—“ Brigit used to prophesy to noble, illustrious 
Coemgen, that wind through snow and through storm would toss him 
under the hut in Glenn da Locha,” &c. Oa loch, a locative agreeing with 
Sunn, like cuaich in: hi Stan—cuaich benna bainche (Piacc) : cerca 
cpoch, ‘‘sufferings of crosses,” the object of fuacpu put in apposition 
with pnecta: cerca, acc. pl.: comp. Cpipc ppipmnnte mo cherca, ‘‘ may 
Christ resist my suffering,” S. H., not ‘‘ minister to my sufferings.” 
Though pripmnle is glossed by ppichaile, yet these two words are quite 
different. The former prepares against and repels a dangerous object ; 
the latter waits on and serves a worthy object. Thus in the Tain, Cu 
Chulaind (prolepsts hic), ppipmmvle m coin con a dib Ldmaib, ‘ prepares 
against the hound with his two hands,” and kills it In pmchalo 
nech ?—‘‘ Are ye in the habit of waiting on any one?”’(Ib.) It must be 
understood that a gloss never conveys exactly the meaning of a word or 
phrase, so that instead of translating the glosses, which seems to bea 
general rule, the text itself should be translated. S. alters the first half 
of the second line thus: in glinn da lind cerca cpoich, and in his own 
way translates the distich :— 
‘¢ She called Coemgen to the battle, 
Through a storm of snow went wind, 


In the Glen of two Linns he suffered a cross, 
So that he possessed peace after trouble.” 


7 Anman, ace. plural. §.reads anmain, acc. sing., with which his 
idca about the aspiration of c in chuiliu would agree, but mine could not. 
When we have the best copy of a certain text, we should make no altera- 
tion whatever in that text, so long as sense and grammar can abide by it. 
In case of an inferior copy, while a better one can be had, the very reverse 
is the rule. Ouim ‘of man,” Gen. sing., that is, ‘‘ of humanity” in ge- 
neral. This section is a verchm-bpiche, containing cighty syllables in all. 
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>Cmre ilhup, Cpipe 1 pup, Cpipe in epup; 8., and T. after him, 
translate, ‘‘ Christ in fort, Christ in seat, Christ in poop,” that is, says the 
former, ‘‘ Christ be with me at home and abroad, whether travelling in a 
chariot or a ship.” Now, though this rendering is strictly grammatical, it 
seems forced. ‘In seat,”’ ‘‘in poop,” would mean, not as S. interprets, 
but that Christ might drive Patric’s chariot, and steer his vessel. But 
then ‘‘in fort” would be out of harmony with this idea. I take these 
words to be datives from abstracts in ar: 1 liup, in latitudine, from le, 
broad ; 1 pup, in longitudine, from 71, long; in epup, in circuitu, from 
ep, round. I may observe that +” latitudine expresses defence ‘‘ before 
and behind;”’ tn longttudine, ‘‘right and left; and im cércurtu, ‘all 
round’ St. Patric when a trest; and are therefore not the same as 
“Cmipo pum, Cpipc 1 m’vegaiv, Cpips veprpum, Chips cuachum, 
which imply protection to him when on a journey. As, however, I give 
this interpretation with diffidence, I shall, before discussing it, submit it 
to the consideration of Celtic scholars. Meantime comp. ldap, swiftness, 
from 1G, swift; and other like forms. 

*Nombvencaevap. This word is quite plain in the manuscript, though 
8. puts the last two syllables within brackets. This section contains 
twelve brichts, that is, ninety-six syllables in all. 

* For the worda—foir in oendacad in oulemain vail, the MS. has the 
initials p. c. (unfinished 0 ?) 1. 0., but no initials for bail. I have there- 
fore put this word within brackets. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE PAGAN IRISH. 


BY J. O'BEIRNE CROWE, A. B. 


Tue title which heads this short paper will inspire hopes 
which, I fear, may not be realized. Having, however, under- 
taken to edit a poem such as the “ Faeth Fiada,” the very 
name of which implies pre-Christian descent, I have thought 
it would not be right to omit noticing certain allusions to 
Pagan practices which the poem presents. Meantime I 
would not at all maintain that the writer paid the slightest 
homage to those powers of nature, of which he speaks when 
addressing the author of nature only, or was in the least 
afraid of “the spells of women and of smiths, and of druids.” 
The assertion sometimes, and even recently made, that he 
invokes the powers of nature, “of snow, of sea,” &c., is 
entirely unfounded. See Dr. Todd’s “ Memoirs of St. 
Patrick,” p. 431. I consider the introduction of these or- 
naments as merely formal, and for the sole purpose of 
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giving an antique casttothe composition. Yet ifthere are 
those who believe that the Irish druids were, like the 
Egyptian enchanters, able to imitate in a manner the won- 
ders of the servants of God, they are only following up the 
earliest traditions of Iberno-Celtic Christianity. 

That the Pagan Irish worshipped and invoked, as did 
all other Pagan people, the personified powers of nature, as 
well as certain natural objects, is quite true. Tuathal 
Techtmar, monarch of Ireland, received as pledges from 
the nation, “ Sun and Moon, and every Power which is in 
Heaven and in Earth,” that the sovereignty should be for 
ever allowed in his family. King Loegaire, again, went a- 
hosting once to the Laigne to demand the Borome from 
them. A battle ensued, the Laigne were victorious, 
Loegaire was taken captive, and compelled to give as pledges 
to the Laigne—§pian ocur Epca, Upc: ocur Cen, Ca 
ocur Cloag, Main ocup Tip—*Sun and Moon, Water and 
Air, Day and Night, Sea and Land,” that he would not ask 
the Borome as long as he lived. (Conversion of Loegaire, 
L. U.). He was then released, and the writer further on 
says: “ Now Loegaire goes again a great hosting to the 
Laigne for seeking of the Borome from them. He did not, 
however, give his pledges to his attention. After he had 
accordingly come to Grellach Daphil, on the side of Caisse 
in Mag Life, between the hills .. Eriu and Alba their 
names—he perished there from Sun and from Wind, and 
from the rest of the pledges, for transgressing them in that 
time used not be dared.” 

A more ancient and a direct example of Pagan Irish 
invocation is the following from the Ta. in the same ma- 
nuscript. Medb, queen of the Connachta, was pressing 
hard upon Cu Chulaind, sole defender of the Ulaid: Cu 
makes the following prayer: “ Qoeoco-ra mna hurci do 
consnam pnim: aceoc Nem ocur Calmuin ocup Cpuinn 
Intrampetaig. GHanbio cpdn-cowec pp: mypleicpe muip- 
timiu, Coppoinc monan Féne ip inc ypleib coat Ocaine !” 
“T beseech the Waters to assist me: I beseech Heaven 
and Earth, and Cronn [a river in Cualnge] especially. 
Take ye hard warfare against them: may sea-pouring 
not abandon them, until the work of Fene crushes them on 
the north mountain Ochaine!” At this prayer the water 
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rose to the tops of the surrounding trees, thirty of Medb’s 
horsemen were drowned, and Cu Chulaind slew thirty-two 
of her bravest heroes. As a Christian invocation the fol- 
lowing appears very Pagan, Leb. Oll. :— 


Qopaimm in Comoid cup na haicdib ampnaib, 
Nem gelmap con ainglib, leap conn-ban pop calmain : 


‘‘T adore the Lord with the wondrous structures, 
Bright heaven with angels, white-wave ocean on earth.” 


We may, however, explain thus : “I adore the Lord, who 
possesses, or has made the wondrous structures : I adore 
heaven bright with angels—a white-wave ocean on earth.” 
In ancient Irish compositions assemblies of angels are fre- 
quently compared with the sea. Thus, Oengus, Epilogue, 
v. 13, speaking of the vast number of those who had gone 
to heaven, calls it: am miip bpigach bian pamn—* that 
powerful, everlasting sea.” I shall now advert to druidism, 
but I must tell the reader that I intend to make this paper 
somewhat general on Iberno-Celtic mythology, while at 
the same time, I shall, towards the close, make some special 
comparisons between Gaulish and Irish druidism. 

There can be no doubt whatever but the druidic reli- 
gion was in a certain manner established in Ireland before, 
though perhaps not long before, the coming of Patrick. 
Now is this druidism that of Gaul? Are we entitled to 
apPy to Irish druidism the words of Ceesar and others on 
Gaulish druidism? Not to do so in a general way would, 
in my mind, be over sceptical and wholly uncritical. The 
limited range of time and space—the former certainly 
not very extended, and the latter, the area of a single 
stock—and it may be added, the peculiar character of the 
druidic Church must preclude the existence of any very 
abnormal difference in the druidism of Gaul, Britain, and 
Eriu. Nay, further, if we assume, as Cesar states, that 
druidism not only had its origin, but, even when he 
wrote, its chief seat in the island of Britain, we cannot but 
conclude that, no matter what period we may fix on for its 
first introduction among us, there must have been but very 
little difference between Gaulish and Irish druidism. But we 
need not depend wholly on assumption. We can safely 
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say, that on this subject there is but exceedingly little in 
Cesar which might not be applied to Irish druidism, as 
that druidism appears in our early records. These records 
have hitherto been a sealed book indeed, but the rapid 
strides, which Celtic scholarship is now making, cannot but 
inspire the hope that Irishmen will soon be able to write 
as sensibly on the gods of ancient Eriu as they can on 
those of Greece and Rome. It is very unfortunate that we 
have not had a Cesar to give an epitome of our religious 
doctrines: if we had, it would have saved a world of trou- 
ble, and prevented the wildest and the most opposite theo- 
ries being held on the subject. It has been generally 
believed that the known fact of the Gauls having worshipped 
the Dui gentium, Apollo, Mars, &c., and their co-ordinate 
female deities, makes against the identity of the Gaulish and 
Irish faith. We are told that the ancient Irish never reached 
the civilization point of even idol conception properly so 
called : that besides the heavenly bodies, they worshipped 
nothing but pillar stones, remarkable hills, wells, and other 
natural objects: that they had no knowledge whatever of 
the Dw gentium under any Celtic names or designations. 
T. “ Mem. of St. Patrick,” p. 456. 

Now this sweeping assertion cannot be substantiated. 
The idea, for example, that the great idol of Mag Slecht, 
which our ancient writers speak of as made of gold, was 
nothing but a “‘ massive stone pillar,” without any, even the 
rudest representation of animal feature, is so very absurd 
that it need not be discussed. There is a vast difference 
in height of thought between the mind which assigns a- 
guardian deity to a majestic river, and the mind which as- 
signs one to a massive pillar stone. That the most ancient 
Irish idols, however, were of wood and stone is most pro- 
bable, and that some of these ancient idols would be con- 
tinued through pure veneration, even after the introduction 
of metallurgy, is also not improbable. It is possible, then, 
that the great idol of Mag Slecht may have been of stone, 
but we have no right to assume this against the concurring 
testimony-of antiquity. It must also be remembered that 
the association of Crom Cruach with king Tigernmas, who 
was of the race of Miled, and therefore comparatively late, 
and in whose reign gold was first smelted “in the pits of - 
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the east of Life” (B. L. Invasions), gives probability to this 
old tradition. 

In the Dindsenchus of Mag Slecht, B. B., fol. 220, 
col. a, we read: Ano pobm Cpdic ocup da roal vé5 
vo clocuib tim ocur ereom ve op: “In it (Mag Slecht) 
Cruach was, and twelve idols of stone around him, and 
himself of gold.” One of the pretended pillar stones above 
referred to is said to have been until recently deposited in 
the church of Clogher, and to have been called Cloch Orn, 
“ Stone of gold,” and it is further stated that it is from this 
cloch op, stone of gold, the name Clochar has arisen. 
Now the legend itself is proof positive against the exist- 
ence of such an idol. Clochar, as any Irish scholar might 
know, does not mean a stone of gold: the form clocan from 
cloc, a stone, is like that of ppuchan from ppuch, astream, 
and other nouns of this class with a cumulative significa- 
tion. The following passage from the Ta. (L. U.) gives 
the meaning. Om bacan inc ploig and tpat nona, co- 


Clochair is.” Here we see that a field on which there lies 
a heap of stones is called Mag Clochair. ‘The idea of the 
worship of natural objects indiscriminately by indiscrimi- 
nate Iberionacians has taken such a hold of us, that in a 
most important passage in Fiacc’s poetic life of St. Patric, 
where we are told that the Pagan Irish adored Sfves, 
Dr. W. Stokes, “Goidilic.” p. 77, renders the word rfoe “fairy 
mounds.” I have noticed this error in my “ D.L.,” Dublin, 
1867, and have shown, I think clearly, that rive here 
means the rive spoken of in the Book of Armagh. See my 
translation of the passage from the Book of Armagh, (D. L. 
p. 8), and compare it with the questions (Dr. T., “St. Pa 
trick,” p. 454) which the daughter of King Loegaire puts 
to the apostle of Ireland. One of these questions is: “Is 
(your God) everlasting ?” InIrish manuscripts the piv are 
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frequently called the “everliving livings,” that is, the im- 
mortal immortals. 

Again, as to the idea that the ancient Irish had no 
knowledge of the great deities of Greece or Rome, it is true 
only in the sense that neither they nor any other nation of 
antiquity hud a knowledge of these deities by either their 
Greek or Roman names or characteristics. e must not 
suppose that the Gaulish inscriptions are an exception to 
this rule. In “Apollini Granno Mogouno,” for example, 
“ Apollini” is merely borrowed from the Romans, and the 
true Gaulish name is “ Grannos” and the epithet “‘ Mogou- 
nos.” That the ancient Irish, however, had deities corre- 
sponding to those of Greece and Rome, is certain. It is quite 
certain also that the [rish had as much faith in the valour 
and power of Nejc, their god of war, as the Romans had in 
their Mars, or the Greeks in their Ares. But as Mars dif- 
fered from Ares, so does Neit differ from both. Ona near 
occasion, when I hope to have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing in full the whole system of Iberionacian mythology, 
I shall endeavour to co-ordinate the deities of ancient Eriu 
with those of ancient Gaul, so far as these latter are known, 
and collaterally with those of Greece and Rome. I may 
state here that every day brings out some additional 
proof of the original identity of the Irish and Gaulish pan- 
theon. The Irish Bodb (not Badb) has lately been, as I 
think, satisfactorily, though unwittingly, identified by 
Pictet with the Gaulish Bodua in the name “ (C]athu- 
bodue,” “ Rev. Arch.” vol. 17, p. 13: but at the same 
time neither Badb nor Bodb is the Irish goddess of war. 
There is one thing which M. Pictet would do well to 
be on his guard against, and that is—placing too much 
reliance on modern Irish glosses and romances. In the 
paper just referred to he says: “Cette Bellona (Badb) 
Irlandaise parait aussi avoir été appelée Machae, ce qui est 
encore, un nom decorbeau. C'est ce qui resulte d’une an- 
cienne glose citée par Stokes dans sa préface au glossaire 
de Cormac.” The gloss is this: Machae .1. baob, no ari 
an tner Mopnmgan: unde merpnad Machae .1. cenoae 
voine 1apn an aiplech, thus translated by S. “ Machae .1. 
a scald-crow, or it is the third Morrigan: unde meypad 
Machae, Machae’s mast-feeding .1. the heads of men that 
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have been slaughtered.” Now this gloss, even as it stands, 
neither proves that bavb is a bird, or that Badb and 
Macha are identical. Indeed I have never seen a passage 
in which badb is simply the natural history name of any 
bird whatever. In one of the most ancient Irish tales we 
have at present, the Serg-lige of Cu Chulaind (L. U0.) two 
piach’s (piach. gl. corvus, Z. 1030) intimated by their 
cries the approach of Cu to the ficld of battle. Ifin any of 
the modern romances this piach, that frequents the battle- 
field, is bavb, it is only figuratively, as futidica or Latua 
(= bavb), and after this latter deity had become confounded 
with Nemain, who was the true Irish goddess of war. In the 
most ancient Jrish mythological tract in existence, the ac- 
count of the Tuatha De Danann in the Book of Leinster, 
Fea and Nemaind are the two wives of Net, and the two 
daughters of Elemar, whose pedigree is known, while Badb 
and Macha, and Anand, are the daughters of Ernmas, 
whose pedigree is also known. In another passage in the 
same tract Morrigain is put in place of Anand, but with the 
explanation “id est, Anand.”” The only inconsistency no- 
ticeable is, that the prose gives Fea and Nemand as the two 
wives of Net, while one of the poems has Badb and Ne- 
mand: but again in the Dindsenchus of Mag Fea in the 
same manuscript, lea is given as oue of the wives of Net. 
We may suppose then that Net had two wives, and that 
the second was one time Fea and another time Badb. 
There is nothing more painful to the Irish studentthan to 
sce the way in which our transcribers of the fifteenth, six. 
teenth, and seventeenth century have corrupted our ancient 
tracts. When they met a difficult form or phrase, their in. 
variable habit was to put it into another form somewhat re- 
sembling the original in sound, or to substitute what they 
thought asynonime for it, or to omit it altogether. Thus én 
saile “ bird of valour,” which M. Pictet, ubi supra, quoting 
from O’Donovan’s Battle of Mah Rath, considers the Badd, 
is nothing more or less than an attempt to explain the old 
phrase lon baich, Ivan laich, which occurs frequently in 
Lebor na hUidre. The Irish champion was called lat 
sale, “heat of steam,” and when his champion wrath was 
roused, his lon laich or loan larch, rose from the top of 


his head, or from his forehead, and set everything around 
3D B8ER., VOL, I. 2X. 
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him in a ferment. This lonlaich existed in the champion 
until death. In the account of the death of Cu Chulaind, 
his faithful Liath Macha stayed beside him, guarding him 
1. céin nobof a amm and ocur pomaip in lon laich apa 
écun: “ while his soul was in him, and the don laith lived 
out of his forehead.” (B. L.). What this lon laich exactly 
was I have not yet thoroughly examined, but I apprehend 
the luan is that in the phrase la in Luain, which expresses 
the ordinary la inm bnata, “day of judgment.” The tran- 
scriber of the battle of Magh Rath took luan ijn the above 
phrase to mean a bird (luan is a “ black-bird”), and thus 
én saile would be somewhat equivalent to the older phrase: 
in another case, p. 70, he merely alters it into Luinve laic, 
“wrath ofa hero.” In the Tain the lon larch acts thus: 
atpeacc in lnan laich ar a mulluc— the luan laith arose 
from the top of his head :” acpacc in loan laich ar a 
écun comba pitetin, pemitip annemn déclaich, co p’bo 
compoca fpr in pnoin: “the duan laith arose from his 
forehead until it was longer, thicker than the fist of a youth, 
until it was equally long with the nose.” 

These corruptions of single words and phrases have 
been the source of an enormous amount of injury to true 
Irish history. I shall give one example in reference to the 
fabulous Fenian militia of ancient Eriu. In a chaste little 
piece on the causes of the battle of Cnucha, and preserved 
in L. U., we are told that Murne eloped with Cummall, 
who was pig-pennio h€neno, “royal champion of Eriu,” 
at the court of Cond, heir apparent to the throne. Tadg, 
the father of Murne, made his complaint to Cond, who im- 
mediately orders Cummall to restore the lady, or leave 
Eriu. Cummall refuses to do either. “Cond (accordingly ) 
sends his mercenaries and Urugrend, son of Lugaid 
Corr, and Daire Dere and his son, to attack Cummall.” 
The champion collects his forces—further on called his 
muincen (family )—and fights the battle of Cnucha against 
Cond’s party. This is the simple and intelligible cause of 
this battle. But now let us turn to the next oldest account 
of the transaction, and we shall see what three centuries’ 
neglect of a nation’s speech can do towards the falsification 
of its early records. In the fourth volume of the Ossianic 
Society’s publications is a little tract on the boyish deeds 
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of Find, son of Cummall, and beginning thus : Oopala com- 
cinol aig ocur inpich veabcha imon pianaigece ocur im 
ano-maepaisechc Einenn 1oip Cumoll mac Cnenmoin ocur 
Uingnenn mac Cungech Cuinn vo Cuaigne: “There hap- 
pened a meeting of valour and contention of battle respect- 
ing the chieftainship of the Fianns, and the head-steward- 
ship of Erin, between Cumhall, son of Treanmor, and Uir- 
grenn, son of Lughaidh Corr, [one] of the Luaighne.” (Ed. 
O’D., p. 280). In this rhapsody we have the modern mitra 
cause of the battle of Cnucha, and why ? Simply because 
Cummall’s title “ royal-champion of Eriu,” like “ royal-poet 
of Eriu,” and so on, has been turned into “* king of the Fe- 
nians of Eriu!” but this expression, even assuming the ex- 
istence of the Fennidian militia, would be pi Pennive 
h€neno. That such a body, however, has never had a 
being in Eriu I hope to be able to show in another place : 
I shall here merely say that there are three Irish words 
which must not be confounded: Péne, an Irishman ; fen- 
nio, a champion; pian or piann, a body of hunters, 
plunderers, outlaws, &c. ; 

Let us now return to the Bodb and her friends. The 
Morrigain and the Nemain appear on different occasions in 
the Ta. (L. U.): the Badb never, but the Bodb once or twice. 
The Nemain appears twice in Medb’s camp, which shethrows 
into confusion: the Morrigain appears two or three times, 
first in the shape of a bird perched on a pillar stone in 
Cualnge, and addressing the famous bull Dond in dark 
mysterious language. After the address the bull sets out 
for Sliab Culind, and flings off the one hundred and fifty 
boys who used to be playing on his back, and kills the two- 
thirds of them. On another occasion she appears to Cu, in 
the form of a beautiful lady, and tells him she is in love 
with him, and has brought him her gems (feotu) and her 
cattle (nol). Cusaid he had something else tlian love to 
attend to at the time. She said when he would next en- 
gage in single combat, she would in the shape of a serpent 
coil herself around his feet, and hold him fast for his ad- 
versary. Cu threatened he would punish her. She kept 
her word meantime, but Cu defeated her and wounded her : 
deities are liable to be wounded, and even slain, as we know 
from general mythology. She was healed, however, after- 
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wards, though unconsciously, by Cu himself. When Cu was 
a lad he met with a queer sprite, who addressed him and 
picked a quarrel with him, and had him trodden under 
foot when Bodb, not Badb, with a few words inspired him, 
so as at once to prove more than a match for his antago- 
nist. OfNemain I shall say a word or two more farther on. 
Meantime I have thought it worth while to sce if I could, 
without lengthened discussion, co-ordinate any of our 
rustic deities with those of any other people. I think I 
have succeeded in some cascs. 

The Morrigain. She is most infallibly the Bona Dea of 
the Romans, - Like the [toman deity, her special name is 
concealed, and she goes by the general appellation “ Great 
Queen, ” as the Roman lady docs by that of “ Good God- 
dess.”” As I have stated just now, she appeared to Cu in 
the form of a most beautiful young ‘maiden. “Cé cai-plu ?” 
ol Ca chulaino. “ Ingen bua ino piz,” on pr :—“ Who art 
thou ?” says Cu Chulaind. “ The daughter of Buan the 
king,” she says. Now Bona Deais the daughter of Faunus, 
and Ouan is exactly the Irish form of Faunus. Again, 
Bona Dea is, on a certain occasion, transformed into a 
serpent, like the Morrigain above. Again, her sacrifice 
is called damium, herself damia, and her priestess damia- 
trit, words which have not yet been explained. Now, 
these forms are genuine old Celtic, the Latin termination 
—um being equal to the old Celtic -on, and —ia and 
— iatric quite normal : the stem can be the Irish vam (Lat. 
bos.) Again, Bona Dea is said by some to have been an 
Ilyperborean, and, accordingly, it may be that Celtic land 
has given the goddess and her worship to the Romans. 
The idea that such may be the case receives support from 
the form bona, which may have been originally a proper 
name, old Celtic for Fauna, another naine for Bona Dea, 
and from the circumstance, that the Morrigain is always 
engaged about bulls and cows. We have seen her above 
addressing Dond Cuailnge : we find her again in the same 

tale offering her cattle to Cu, and again milking the cows 
of Triphne. In the Dindsenchus (B. L.) I find her com- 
ing from Sid Cruachain, her proper residence, and stealing 
away a bull fora certain purpose. The lady Odras and her 
gilla, who had charge of the bull, go to look for it. Odras 
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presumes to make towards Cruachan : the Morrigain meets 
her—convepna lind upcr 01 Oopar—“ so that she made a 
pool of water of Odras.” This is the river Odras to the 
west of Sliab Bodbenai. Again, in the Tain we have the 
famous Find-bennach, the “white-horned” bull of Cru- 
achan, sacred to the Morrigain, set in opposition to the Dond 
Cuailnge, the “brown” bull of Cualnge : all mythological, 
and several myths rolled into one. 

Morrigain was also, as we have seen above, called Anu, 
and was the goddess of prosperity and wealth, as we learn 
from the following gloss on Muma (Munster) .1. mo a hana 
nar and cac coigiv, ap ip inti noaopad ban-oia inc ponupa 
1. Qna a hainm prem: ocup ip vati proe ipbenan oa chig 
Cinann or Cuachain Oeva: «1. “ greater its wealth than is 
the wealth of each province, for it is in it used to be adored 
the goddess of prosperity 1. Ana her name: and it is from 
her is called the Two Paps of Anu above Luachair Deda.” 
[H. 3,18, 565: a MS. of Trinity College, Dublin]. These 
“two paps” appear to me to be evidently a trace of the 
peculiar worship of Bona Dea: they are also mentioned 
in Cormac’s gloss on Ana, and ez passant I shall make one 
remark on that gloss. In the oldest copy, that published 
by Stokes, the gloss begins thus .1., mater deorum FHiber- 
nensium: pobu maith vin popbiachad na vee :—*“ the 
mother of the Irish gods: it was good, then, she used to 
fecd the gods.” Now, it is evident that these words are 
not genuine. ITow does maith, good, and om, then, fit 
in here? Very badly indeed. I am almost convinced 
that the original ran somewhat thus: .1. “Bona Dea Hi- 
bernensium : pobu march on,” &e., where mcaich would 
be an explanation of the epithet Bona: or, perhaps in 
Trish: .. “ 6banoia March nan Goedel: pobu mach om,” 
&c., where maith could very easily become mater. The 
gloss supra correctly refers Anu to ane, wealth, Z. 1052. 

Badb. In Macrobius, Sat. i, 12, it is said that Bona 
Dea, Fauna, Opis, and Fatua, are one and the same. 
So in the gloss quoted supra Badb is alitered the third 
Morrigain. This Badb, then, is the Lat. fatua exactly, 
but not the Gaulish Bodua. Fea (for Ofe ?), the second 
wife of Net, might be Opis. That an Irish p= occa- 
sionally a primitive p, adinits of no doubt. 
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It has been seen that I have distinguished above be- 
tween 6avb and boob. Let us try if there is any autho- 
rity for this distinction. In L.U., the most ancient Irish 
manuscript now remaining, bavb occurs once in the text, 
and two or three times asa gloss: boob three or four times 
in the text, once personified, as in the case of Cu Chulaind 
referred to above, and two or three times as an abstract 
noun. The only place I remember to have scen bavb in 
the text is in the word bavb-pcélan (gen. sing. or pl.), in 
the sense, I think, fatuuwm, “absurd.” In the following case 
boob is an abstract noun, and cannot have this meaning. 
Cu Chulaind is in a passion: atcherra na calenne booba 
ocur na cit-nella neime ocur na harble cened tnicem- 
paaid in nellaib ocup in aenaib uar a cind pe flucud na 
rense fip-sainse hicnace uarco :“ the flakes of fume, 
and the drip-clouds of blaze, and the sparks of fierce-red 
fires, were seen in clouds and in skies above his head with 
the boiling of the truly-fierce wrath that rose above him” 
(Ta). With “calenne booba” compare “in buinne ofpiuc 
vono-pala” in the following passage a few lines after. 
Qpoitip, immono, pemitip, calcitin, cnepitip, picioip 
reol-cnand ppim-lui[n]s51 mont in buinne dipiuc dond-pala 
atpact a fip-clete a ceno-mullaig hi cenc-aipoi, con 
vepna oub.ciaicn opuivecca de, amal ciarg vo pig-bpudin 
mn can tic ni d1 a cincun hi percun late sempeca: 
“Higher, however, thicker, firmer, stronger, longer than 
the sail-tree of a large chief-ship the straight pipe of brown 
fume, which rose from the very point of his head-peak in 
richt-highness, so that he made a black fog of druidism 
of it, like a fog from a king-Brudin, the time a king comes 
to its preparation in an evening of a winter day.” In this 
passage vonod-pala would appear to express the booba 
of the preceding ; and in the following passage from the 
Battle of Magh Lena, ed. O’Curry, p. 30, the word pala is 
used in the same sense, but translatively : ni tamic padanl 
an a bpata, “no weeds had grown upon their animosity.” 
O’D. in his Supp. to O’Reilly’s Dictionary, renders bodba, 
as applied to a road, by “ dangerous :” but it properly means 
“impassable on account of mist, or darkness.” 

In some glosses cnu (blood) and bovb are made to 
mean the same thing, but this is secondarily: and, as in 
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Greek and Roman mythology the Furies are always covered 
with filth and gore, so also is our Bodb, who is one of the 
three Furies, and the chief of them: and this Bodb is un- 
doubtedly the Gaulish Bodua. The Latin root should be 
fot, fod or fud: we might perhaps comp. “ fumus” (= fud- 
mus?) At any rate Bodb cannot be Badb, the sister 
of Anu, or the Morrigain (Bona Dea), the chaste daugh- 
ter of Ernmas and king Buan. I may observe that O’D. 
(“Battle of Magh Rath”) and after him Pictet (“ Rev. 
Arch.” vol. xviii, p. 1), erroneously write Erumas, for the 
Ernmas of B. L. On a future occasion I hope to be able to 
examine the words badb and bodb more fully. 

As to Nemain, the Irish goddess of war, I have no 
doubt but S. has, in his introduction to “ Three Irish Glos- 
saries,” correctly equated her with “ Nemetona” in the 
“ Marti et Nemetone” of De Wal, p. 237. From Nemctona 
we should have normally Nemethon: this contracted 
would give Nemthon, and with the omission of .th. Nemon, 
the form in Cormac, and with a change to the -7 declen- 
sion Nemain (= Nemani), the form in L.U. The change 
from the fem. a— declension to that of 1- may be compared 
with the dat. Belesami (nom. Belesama) in the Vaison in- 
scription, and the omission of .¢h. has its parallel in pup 
(sister) =pechan. Net, the husband of Nemain, = a Gaulish 
Nemetos, or Nemetios, Lat. “ Sylvius” (comp. Mars Syl- 
vanus), as yét, way, = Lat. semita. Thus for the Lat. 
“ Marti,” above referred to, we might have a Gaulish “ Ne- 
metio ;” so that “‘ Nemetios et Nemetona” would be the Ir. 
“ Néc ocur Nemain.” On the same principle comp. our 
famous “ Clidna” with the Gaulish “Clutondae :” “ Augusto 
sacrum, Deae Clutondae” (“ Rev. Arch.” 1865, p. 387). 
Macha, sister of Badb, I must reserve for another op- 
portunity. 

All the deities here spoken of, with the exception of 
Bodb, are, according to Iberno.Celtic mythology, Sides, 
that is to say, deified mortals. There are in Irish two 
words—jio, “a vault for the dead,” and pive, “a resi- 
dent therein”—which have been confounded, and neither 
of them hitherto understood. The former is the Lat. situs, 
a substantive, and the latter setws, a participle. As I have 
discussed these words in my Daim Liace, p. 8, I shall only 
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observe here, that when we are told the pre-Christian Irish 
worshipped idols, the idea is that of Pagan idolatry in ge- 
neral; while in Fiacce’s poetic life of St. Patric they are said 
specially to have adored Sides. The temples of these dei- 
ties I conceive to have been the vaults in which they were 
buried, such as New Grange, which was most certainly the 
great Sid of the Brug, that is, the Plain. And nowI must 
observe once for all, ‘that the word bnus means a plain, and 
that the plain throwch which the Boyne runs was, par eév- 
cellence, usually called the Br ug, and occasionally Brug maic 
Indoc. In the following passage from S.C. (L. U.), the sim- 
ple and the fuller designation occur. (Um bapa em oc oul 
oan Pan in chanpaic vo Cnuc Sive in Opoga 1d Cularg m 
Concompaicim Opus maicc Invoc, &c. :-— As I was then 
a-voing over Slope of the Chariot to the Hill of the Sid of the 
Plain in the Plateau of the Assembly in the Plain of Macc 
Indoc.” In the Feast of Bricriu (L. U.), Cu Chulaind 
says: pomipiup mow ocup in Ciach mon-bnugi Enenod .1. 
Spesa, Mio, Mupepce, Muntemm, Maca, Nag INeoba, 
Cunnec, &c. :—“ Myself and the Liath (one of his steeds) 
have to-day gone over the great plains of Eriu, namely, Bre- 
ga, Mide, Murese, Murthemne, Macha, the Plain of Medb, 
Currech,’ &c. Here we have some of the Brugs, or 
great plains of Eriu. Indeed Eriu itself is called by the 
poets Opus Ganba, “the Plain of Banba.” From this bpus, 
supposed by our Ir. scholars to mean a palace, we have, 
they say, bnusin, never taking care to learn that the word 
bnusin has nothing whatever to do with bnus. The correct 
spelling of this so-called diminutive bnugm is bnuoin, of 
which see postea. We must not be deceived by the Index 
“ Bruch na Boinne’” of the Four Masters, for though O’D. 
inadvertently admitted this phrase, it does not occur in 
the Masters or indeed in any other manuscript, so far as 
Iknow. ‘Lhe expression, however, would in itself be quite 
correct, as meaning the plain through which the Boyne 
flows, just as “ Currech Life,” denotes the plain through 
which the Liffey flows: but it must be borne in mind 
that it could not mean any particular spot. Curious 
enough, however, tle formula reversed does occur, that 
is, boano mn bposa, “the Boyne of the Brug,” this renl- 
tival epithet indicating that the Boyne passes through the 
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Brug. <A confusion between bnug and bongs, or bone, is 
the origin of the misconception that bpug means a parti- 
cular spot, a palace. The word bopns5 must have been 
well known in ancient Irish, as we have it in Oengus: 
polin buncu in becha, “ hath filled the burgs (towns, citics) 
of the world.” Prol.v.,70. The Sids were scattered over 
Treland, and in and around them assembled for worship the 
family or clan of the deified patron. While we had thus a 
number of topical deities, each in a particular spot where he 
was to be invoked, the deities themselves, with the rest of 
their non-deified but blessed brother spirits, had as their spe- 
cial abode Cine nam be9, “ Lands of the Living,” the happy 
Island or Islands somewhere far away in the Ocean. This 
Side worship had nothing to do with druidism—in fact was 
quite opposed to it, and must have preceded it in Ireland. 
The Stdi and the druids are frequently found at variance 
with each other in respect to mortals, Thus in the ‘* Ad- 
ventures of Condla Ruad” (L. U.) the Side goddess, who 
comes to carry off Condla, tells Cond’s druid that druidism 
has no grades conferred on it in “Great Land,” another 
name for the Irish Elysium, and that as soon as the Law 
(the Christian ?) would come, the demon should cease to 
utter his incantations through the mouths of druids. 
These Side deities, like those of other nations, not un- 
frequently begat children from the daughters of men: 
such children were, of course, demigods. Thus Lug 
Mac Ethlend, upwards of a thousand years after his so- 
journ on earth, begat Cu Chulaind from Dectere, the 
wife of Sualtain, and sister of Conchobur Mac Nessa. 
Hence the extraordinary bravery of Cu Chulaind. On a 
certain evening (Ta.), when Cu was fatigued and wounded, 
his charioteer Loeg saw a strange personage fully armed 
making towards them right through Medb’s camp. He 
was dressed in green, purple, and gold, and invisible to all 
except Loeg and Cu Chulaind. “ Who art thou at all?” 
says Cu. “I am thy father from the Sidi, namely, Lug 
Mac Ethlend,” he says. Hc then heals Cu’s wounds, an 
lulls him to sleep for three days and three nights, and pro- 
mises to contend himself with the hosts during that time. 
Now, I dare say I shall be considered heretical if 1 make 
3RD SER., VOL. 1. 2x 
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Cu Chulaind a purely mythical and mythological being, but 
most certainly in a certain sense that he is, and that alone. 
His age at the time of his death has been variously given, but 
generally ranging around thirty. The following passage, 
however, never referred to before, and the most ancient in 
existence on the subject, fixes his age at thirty-three. The 
verses are found at the close of Scathach’s final address to 
Cu “ Tochmairc Emere” (L. U.) :— 


Teona blfaona an cpén-cpnicaic 
ba ce’ neipc an vo Loé-namcib ; 
Tpica bliaona bagim-re 

Oup vo sails gndé-5én1. 

O pin immaé m PFuillim-re, 

Oo paesul ni invipim-pea: 


‘Three years over strong thirty 
Thou shalt be in thy power over thy numerous foes : 
Thirty years I boast 
The activity of thy usual-sharp valour. 
From that forth I add not, 
Thy life I declare not. 


Here we have the great hero compared to Christ in re- 
gard to age, and it is well known that an eminent Ger- 
man mythologist has seen in the hero of the Niebelungen 
(more anciently Niflungen, “the children of the clouds,”’ 
the O' Neils), merely a mythic personage, whose story is 
founded on the life of the Redeemer. In the case of Cu 
Chulaind every thing confirms the view, that his whole his- 
eae is a fabrication of this kind. He has an immortal father, 
and a mortal mother of the royal line. He is born in adis- 
trict remote from Emania, the Jerusalem of the kingdom : 
he steals away when a child from his mother to contend 
against the hero-youths of Emania, as Jesus steals into the 
temple to contend against the Jewish doctors. His boy 
deeds till the age of seven are an imitation of the legendary 
early life of Christ. He is brought up by Culand the artif- 
cer, as Christ is brought up oy pee the carpenter. His 
proper name was Setanta, which he laid aside for “Cu,” 
“ Hound” of the fold of Emain. For thirty years he is 
employed in defending the weak against aggression, and 
always victorious. The last three years of his life, like 
those of our Redeemer, are nothing but misery and trouble ; 
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and finally he dies after being pierced by a dart, and af- 
ter having taken a drink, and standing erect with his back 
to a pillar-stone to which he had tied himself—na p’ 
ablad in a puoi nac ina ligu; combad in a perram at- 
balav :—“that he might not die in his sitting, or in his 
lying ; that it might be in his standing he might die.” 
B. L., fol. 78, b. His enemies gather around him, but for 
some time dare not approach him: anoap led nobo bes, 
“they imagined he was alive.” (Ib.) Hundreds of other 
illustrations might be given from the life of Cu Chulaind, 
but these are sufficient. How unjust it is to Celtic historv 
and tradition to lay down as sober facts the records of those 
purely mythic tales, the proper investigation of which would 
give light and pleasure tothe human mind! I trust this pa- 
per, which is, I believe, the first systematic attempt to carry 
mythological inquiry into the very heart of Irish history, 
will do something towards the encouragement of a study, 
which, though extremely laborious in itself, yet carries with 
it its own reward, and offers one other charming attraction 
to the lover of our unrivalled ancient literature. 

Having now discussed our natural object and idol wor- 
ship, and glanced at the part which some of our pate 
guardians had been wont to take in our affairs, I shall, 
before referring to actual druidism, see what our records 
say in regard to some of our ancient festivals. It is usu- 
ally admitted, nay, there are positive proofs, that the an- 
cient Irish worshipped the sun. Indeed it would be strange 
if they did not. But the worship of the sun, as connected 
in popular tradition with May day, is quite a delusion. 
Beltaine, the most ancient orthography, cannot possibly 
mean “ Fire of Baal,” while at the same time the May fires 
of modern days are quite unknown to our olden records. 
The only fire known to them is the universal fire of 
Samain, the first of November. This is most probably 
the fire in dispute between St. Patric and Loegaire, and 
not the May fire: for Samain is called in L. U. the pasch 
of the Gentiles: per Cempa ceca Samna, an ba hi rive 
caipe nan Gencae: “the feast of Temair every Samain, for 
that was the pasch of the Gentiles.”—Birth of Aed Slaine: 
(L. U.) In the Destruction of Brudin Da Derga, same 
manuscript, the writer states it as the opinion of some that 
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the Samain fire had its origin in the fire lighted by the sons 
of Dond Desa, as a warning to Conaire of the approach of 
the plunderers: comd orn cenoail ac lentan cenoal 
Samna 6 pm co puoi, ocup cloca hi cemod Samna : “so 
that it is from that fire the fire of Samain is followed 
from that to this, and stones in the fire of Samain.” That 
the ancient Irish, however, held a solemn and general 
festival on a certain day, which has thence received the 
name of the day of Beltaine, may, I think, be fairly proven 
both from the analysis of the word, and from the modern 
fires of St. John’s Eve. In Z. 769, beluc is glossed com- 
pitum, “ cross-way;” and we have in Ireland several topo- 
graphical names beginning with beluc, though a great 
many of these beluv’s have become belach’s,and 6él Atha. 
Beltaine, then, must be a compound of beluc, “ cross-road,” 
and aie, “game,” or the last member, is merely an affix 
like aine in rechcm-aine, “a week.” This Beltaine festival 
is the compitalia of the Romans, which were held about the 
beginning of the new year with sacrifices at the cross-ways 
to the rural Lares. Now, the first of January of the ancient 
Romans would, in an agricultural point of view, correspond 
exactly to the first of May of the ancient Irish. On the 
other hand, however, that the sun was a chief deity with 
us, as well as with the Gauls, may, I think, be satisfac- 
torily shown. I have long thought that the great moat 
of Granard was the site of a temple to the sun. This 
place is called in the Tain (L. U.) Gpananpiun, dat. of 
Opan-aineo, and glossed .1. Opan-apo inoiu, “Granard to- 
day.” In another place in the same manuscript the final 
letter is c. This word is a genuine compound, and 6pan 
is correctly explained by late writers spian, sun (= Gaulish 
Grannos, fem. Granna), and aipet, spatium. There are 
several aipec’s in Ireland: these I shall examine on a fu- 
ture occasion, and see if I can make anything of them in 
reference to “ temple enclosures.” 

I have no doubt but the reader has in the preceding 
pages met with some things which, if not well founded, are 
at least national, and may therefore fairly claim his indul- 
gence: but what 1 am going to say just now, though quite 
as national, is yet so novel that I fear he may not allow this 
claim. I must tell him, however, in the outset, that I am 
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more afraid of his anger than of his criticism ; if he will 
only restrain the former, let him give full play to the lat- 
ter, and I shall have the greatest confidence in the result. 
Some few years ago I proposed to myself the task of ex- 
amining the exact nature of our ancient Brudins, and the 
result of that examination would have ere this been before 
the public, if some very strange motives had not inter- 
fered to prevent me carrying out my project. I can, there- 
fore, say only a word or two on the subject at present. 

Up to the beginning of the Christian era we had in 
various parts of Ireland a certain public establishment 
called bnuoim—in later writers erroneously spelled bnuigin. 
Thus Brudin Da Derga, near Tallacht ; Brudin Blai, where 
the wife of Celtchar Mac Uithir was, and where Cu Chulaind 
(Courtship of Emer), says himself was brought up ; Bru- 
din Forgaill Monach, near Lusk ; Bruidin Maic Cecht, on 
Sliab Fuirre, in the county of Galway ; Brudin Da Choga, 
near Athlone, and soon. The most celebrated of these 
was Brudin Da Derga, the destruction of which, about the 
beginning of our era, forms the subject of a most curious 
tale in Lebor na hUidre. We are told that these institu- 
tions were large farm-houses, always open for the king’s 
servants and all comers, but we are told also, that in each 
was a magical cauldron called Coie Ainsicen, which was 
never taken off the fire, which gave his proper share to 
each, and from which no one ever went dissatisfied ; and 
further, that no matter what amount was put into it to be 
boiled, there would come out of it only what was sufficient 
for the company. 

This again is turning mythology into history. It seems 
strange that, with the birth of Christ these Brudins disap- 
peared. If they were only feeding-houses of this kind, 
should we not see them rather increase in splendour with 
the introduction of the Law of Love? But most certainly 
these Brudins were something of a different kind. Any 
person who reads the tale of the destruction of Brudin Da 
Derga, and contemplates the supernatural features attend- 
ing that destruction, will see at once that this establishment 
was a religious institution. A certain personage takes a 
stealthy peep into it, and describes the sights he saw, and 
these sights are explained by the person to whom he tells 
them. It is curious that among all the sights described, 
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champions, poets, pipers, pig-sacrificers, pig-roasters, and 
soforth, the druid is not named. The two last sights were 
the drink-bearers of the King of Tara, and the swine-herd 
of Bodb from Sid Arfemain ; and the exponent says that 
every feast this swine-herd had ever come to had ended in 
blood. 

Again, as the spy was peeping into the temple a certain 
person was going through a certain performance, and failed 
in it ; from this he knew that some one must be looking on. 
He accordingly tells Fer Caille, another mystical being, to 
slay his pig and divine who was at the door of the Brudin, 
with intent on harm to the men of Brudin. Fer Caille 
does so, and this is valuable as telling us the animal from 
which divination was made in ancient Eriu, and it is the 
only case in Lebor na hUidre where an animal is slain for 
that purpose: it is also valuable as an illustration of the 
-warlike character of our ancestors, inasmuch as the pig was 
the only animal sacrificed to Mars Sylvanus, the primitive 
god of battle. 

Now is there any thing to be had that could throw light 
on these ancient Irish brudins? I think there is. In the 
first place, bnuvin does not seem to me to be an Irish word: it 
is a fem. subst.=brudina. Is this brudina a corruption from 
the Greek zpuravecov, or are they both corruptions from 
some other more ancient form? The latter is probably the 
case, for mpuvtavecov is as strange in Greek as bnuoin is in 
Irish. At any rate the Irish institution Brudin seems to 
me to be the Gr. xputavelov. In every independent di- 
strict of ancient Greece, and also in a few other places 
nearer home, there was a zputaveiov. This mpvtaveiov was 
a common temple for that independent people, and if at 
any time that people had to succumb to foreign power, the 
nputaveiov was abolished. Thus the existence of a xputa- 
vetov anywhere was the symbol of independence. It was 
.@ religious institution sacred to Hestia (Lat. Vesta.). In 
it the perpetual fire was always kept up, and if a colony 
‘was sent out from any people, from the prytaneium of that 
people was brought the fire to light the new fire of the co- 
lonial prytaneium. It was a public feeding-house, like the 
Irish brudin, for citizens who had deserved well of the State, 
for the destitute orphans of such citizens, for strangers on 
political visits, for foreign ambassadors especially, and so 
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on. Was there ever any thing more like an Irish brudin 
and its perpetual fire under the perpetual cauldron? Be- 
fore each feast there was a sacrifice, and Poseidon and 
Hestia were frequently combined: Hestia, Apollo, and 
Poseidon were worshipped in common at Delphi. So the 
Brudin Da Derga—and it may be every other Trish brudin 
was situated in the same way—was built on each side of the 
Dothra (corrupté Dodder), which flowed through the centre 
of it. Ofcourse an artificial stream would satisfy the reli- 
gious idea. In accordance with this character of a brudin, it 
was prophesied that Conaire the monarch could not be con- 
quered or slain, or the brudin taken, unless Conaire were 
killed through thirst. The Britannic druids, it is said, 
contrived to bring about this fatal thirst, and not only that, 
but to dry up the Dodder and all the great lakes and rivers 
of Ireland, save the celebrated fountain Uaran Gara only. 
Conaire accordingly died of thirst, and the monarchy was 
destroyed fur a time, and with it, of course, all the brudins 
in Ireland. 

As a further illustration of the spiritual character of 
the Irish brudin, I may remark, that the expression for being 
“in the fairies” is, and has been for centuries, in spoken 
Irish the same as “being in the brudin.” Ta ré mpan 
mbnuiovhin” means “he is in the fairies,” never ta pé 1p na 
piohibh, “he isin the sides.” The word bruidhin, meantime, 
in the popular acceptation, does not mean a residence or a 
place, but is taken as a collective noun to mean “ fairies,” 
like prann, Fenians, If there is any foundation for the cor- 
relation here made, it will advance the actual civilization of 
ancient Eriu farther back into antiquity than our greatest 
enthusiasts have ever dreamed of: it will also increase con- 
fidence in the. records which bind old Eriu to Greece, 
and in a measure account for the fact, that the word blfa- 
vain, the Ir. for “year,” finds its sister only, so far as I can 
yet see, in Hesiod’s mAcwv (= 7Acbwv) “a year.” When 
the Irish prytaneium flourished in all its integrity, the ca- 
lendar for its festivals required the course of the wAcéwy 
to be accurately known. The bpuioin is abolished, but 
that, indestructible thing—its name—still survives, a name 
which, with its associate blfavam, is, in my mind, very 
valuable for Irish ethnology. 
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In the beginning of this paper I said that it would be 
uncritical not to apply to Irish druidism, so far as we are not 
forbidden to do so, the statements of Cesar and others on 
Gaulish druidism. Acting on this view, I shall here make 
a few comparisons between the two branches: at the same 
time these comparisons must be very succinct. 

Transmigration.—“In primis hoc volunt persuadere 
non interire animas, sed ab aliis post mortem transire ad 
alios” :—“ they are specially anxious to have it believed that 
souls do not die, but after death pass from one to another.” 
We may here see, from Ceesar’s “ volunt persuadere,” how 
far above his own idea was that of the Gaulish druids; this, 
however, is not our subject. Now, if Cesar had said ad 
alia, which perhaps he did, instead of ad alios, we should 
have the Irish and Gaulish transmigration the same. Irish 
transmigration means the soul’s passing from man into other 
animals—man and all subordinate animals included. Thus 
Fintan, in the story of Tuan Mac Cairill, passes into a wild 
ox, that is, a deer: then into a boar, then into a hawk, and 
so on. This is Ir. transmigration, called by the Greeks 
perevowpatwors, “transformation of one body into another,” 
while the Gaulish is pete prywors, “ transmigration of a soul 
into the body ofanother human being.” Our transmigra- 
tion is correctly called in Scéla na Epéns (L. U.), “ me- 
taformatio,” which is illustrated by the change of a human 
body into that of a wolf: mod erepsi 01 an 10 ainm, “me- 
taformatio” 1. tapmcputan, iapn verminecc na con- 
picc:—“the resurrection for which is the name metaformatio 
1, transformation, after the example of the wolf-shape.” 
(My Ed. p. 21.) £n passant 1 may observe that this pas- 
sage is the oldest authority we have for the human wolves 
of the Osrairi." But is this transformation Druidic doc- 
trine? Most certainly not: itis purely Pythagorean, and 
must have for many centuries preceded druidism in this 
strange land of ours. 

Cesar calls the ministers of the druidic religion by the 
general name of druids. Strabo distinguishes thus : Bardi, 


' This is the correct orthography (= Os- _Irish manuscript. “ Ossar’’ was the name 
- sararii), ‘‘ Ossararians,’’ which name oc- of Conaire’s lap-dog: vide the “ wolves” 
curs first in Lebor na hUidre, our oldest of Ossory ! 
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Vates, Druide. Hesays that when Cesar writes: “Illi rebus 
divinis intersunt, sacrificia publica ac privata procurant,” we 
are to understand him as meaning the vates: and that 
Cesar also denotes the vates when he says: “ Multa pra- 
terea de sideribus atque eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum 
magnitudine, de rerum natura, &c., disputant’”—“ they 
discuss much besides about the constellations and their 
motion, about the size of the universe and of the world, about 
the nature of things, and so forth” (Strabo, lib. 4). Now 
I think that Strabo is certainly misled when he thinks that 
Ceesar means the vates here. ‘This office certainly belonged 
to the chief class, that is, the druids proper, and I am al- 
most sure Strabo is here confounding astrological magic 
with actual scientific astronomy. Diodorus thus speaks of 
the bards : ’Euci 8é wap’ Gutous xai moira! péAwr, ous Bapbous 
ovonatovaiv: “and there are among them makers of songs 
too, whom they call bards.” 

In these passages we can sce clearly three classes— 
druids, prophets, and bards. The druids were simply the 
priests in dignity and teaching: the vates or prophets were 
the sacrificers, inasmuch as they were to divine from the 
victim ; the bards were our /ilis, so far as poetry was con- 
cerned, but the Ir. fii was far superior in dignity to the 
Gaulish bard. In our religious system we had only the 
onui and the pili: the bards with us were of late origin, 
and had no official position in church or state. Indeed 
nothing can prove the late introduction of druidism into 
our country more satisfactorily than the utter contempt in 
which the name bard is held in all our records, Had druid- 
ism been introduced from either Gaul or Britain, even in 
the days of Caesar, we should certainly have the bards oc- 
cupying the position which our /ilis have always held. In 
our ancient records we find the same individual occasionally 
a onui and a pili, and I make no doubt that our pili pre- 
ceded for many centurics our opuf, and for those many 
centuries was the chief minister of religion. After the in- 
troduction of our irregular system of druidism, which must 
have been about the second century of the Christian era, 
the filis had to fall into something like the position of the 
British bards, but still retained much of their ancient func- 


tions. Hence we sce them down to a late period practising 
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incantations like the mag: of the Continent, and in religious 
matters holding extensive sway. Thus the slam odiceno, 
a most terrible thing in its way, was all their own without 
the intervention of a druid. 7 

My late introduction of druidism into Ireland cannot 
be refuted by the appearance in our manuscripts of druids 
from the days of Noah to those of Patric. Itis well known 
that in our later writings we have seen druidism in every- 
thing. But let us examine our older compositions—pieces 
which bear about them intrinsic marks of authenticity—and 
we shall be astonished to see what a delicate figure the druid 
makes in them. If we begin with the hymn of St. Patric, 
we find the word mentioned once only, while idolatry and 
various Other matters occupy a prominent position there. 
Let us pass on to our next tract, Fiacc’s life of St. Patric, 
and we find the author entirely ignorant of druidism. In- 
stead of introducing the apostle of Ireland as overcoming 
druidic magic, he speaks of the tribes of Eriu as adoring 
Sides, and we know that the Side adoration was in direct op- 
position to druidism. In Dallan Forgaill’s Amra the word 
does not occur. In the next tract, Brocan’s poetic life 
of St. Brigit, druidism is unknown: in the next, Colman’s 
hymn, it is unknown: in Ninnine’s Prayer of about the 
same period the word occurs once. In the next great com- 
position, the Felire of Oengus, consisting of upwards of a 
thousand lines, the word never once occurs. What are we 
to infer from all this? Why, that druidism was never a pro- 
perly established system in this country: that the stray, and 
perhaps the many druids, whom the Roman persecution in 
Gaul and Britain drove over here, were looked up to as 
magicians, and as such were taken into the keeping of our 
kings and princes. In this irregular way, however, Irish 
druidism was spreading and organizing itself in due course, 
though it had not time for development before the arrival 
of Patric. This fact accounts for the easy conversion of 
Ireland to Christianity. How would our apostle have fared 
in an attack on Gaulish druidism about a century before 
the Romans had broken up its highly organized constitu- 
tion? With ill success, I fear, so far as human efforts 
might go. In the Book of Armagh we find, for the first 
time, the druids of Tara brought out in bold relief: but 
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this is done for the sole purpose of exalting the Christian 
hero who was soon to destroy their power. Mean time I 
should say that, though Irish druidism never attained to 
anything like organization, still its forms and practices, so 
far as they attained to order, were in the main the same as 
those of Gaul. 

One arch-druid: an annual assembly in the muddle of 
Gaul. “His autem omnibus druidibus preest unus, qui 
summam inter eos habet auctoritatem ...... Hi certo 
anni tempore in finibus Carnutum, que regio totius Gallic 
media habetur, considunt in loco consecrato.” “ Now, over 
all these druids presides one, who has supreme authority 
among them...... These, in a certain time of the year, 
take their seat in a sacred spot in the territories of the 
Carnutes, which district is considered in the middle of Gaul.” 
(Ib. cap. 13). That the Irish druids had also a ppim-opui, 
‘“arch-druid,” whose seat was in Meath, is evident from the 
Dindsenchus of J/ide, and that they assembled annually, 
that is, on the first of August, on the hill of Uisnech, which 
was regarded as the middle of Ireland, is also evident. 
Cesar adds that the druids, at this assembly, decided all 
controversies, &c. On this point I am not able to speak 
fully at present as regards the Irish druids; that the il, 
however, acted occasionally as judge is evident from many 
passages. 

Immunities of druids : their course of studies. “ Druides 
a bello abesse consuerunt, neque tributa una cum reliquis 
pendent; militie vacationem omniumque rerum habent 
immunitatem. Tantis excitata premiis et sua sponte 
multi in disciplinam conveniunt, et a parentibus propin- 
quisque mittuntur. Magnum ibi numerum versuum 
ediscere dicuntur, itaque annos nonnulli vicenos in disci- 
plina permanent:” “ The druids are wont to be absent from 
war, and pay no tributes like the rest: they have exemp- 
tion from military service and immunity of all things. 
Excited by such great rewards, many even of their own 
accord come to them for instruction, and are sent by their 
parents and relatives. There they are said to learn a great 
number of verses, and so some remain twenty years under 
instruction.” (cap. 14.) These words may be applied to 
the Irish druids. The getting off a great number of verses 
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refer to the bards, who are our jilis; and though twelve years 
was the Irish curriculum, according to the Leb. O1l., it may 
be that many, through dullness of apprehension, or other 
causes, continued under discipline with us as long as with 
the Gauls. The great number of disciples attending the 
Gaulish druids finds its parallel with us. Cathbad, for 
exainple, the druid at the court of Emain—if we allow 
druidism there in the first century—had a hundred pupils 
in daily attendance (Tain. L.U.). Czsar’s statement that 
the Gaulish druids committed none of their tenets to 
writing, though the art was known and practised in all 
other concerns, public and private, is very valuable: for 
it shows that the Irish druids might also have been ac- 
quainted with the use of letters, though neither they nor 
their Gaulish confréres have left us a single line to enable 
us to Say So. 

In cap. 18, Cxsar says that the Gauls, considering them- 
selves as descended from Dis, the god of the infernal 
regions, and consequently of darkness, ended their periods 
of time, not by number of days, but of nights, and that they 
“so observe birth-days and the commencements of months 
and of years, that day follows night.” This idea is pre- 
served with us in Fuined, a name for Ireland, as well as 
for the “Abyss :” and also in the fact that our Calendars 
are called Lelires, that is, Vigilaria, having reference to the 
eve of a festival, while festzlogium has reference to the day 
itself. Our Irish scholars translate Fuineod by “ West,” 
but the following passage from the Vision of Adamnan 
(L. U.) shows its true meaning: Oia popopconsain in 
Comoiu pap ainghb ind fuinid oplocud in calman piap 
na aprcalaib, co popéscaip ocur co poinntmipcip hip- 
fepno con a 1l-pfanaib :—* When the Lord enjoined on 
the angels of the Abyss to open the earth before the apos- 
tles, that they might view and that they might contem- 
plate hell with its many pains.” This word fpuineod is an 
a-stem, and is entirely different from the word pumuod in 
the phrase puniud spéne “ setting of Sun,” as this latter 
isa u—stem. Fuined would be equal an original Vanada. 

Human sacrifices. Cesar, ubi supra, cap. 16, says 
that the druids offered wholesale human sacrifices by burn- 
ing. In our ancient records there is nothing like this, so far 
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as I know, though at the same time it may have been a 
rule in Irish druidism. We have, however, instances of 
public burning for great crimes, especially female immo- 
rality, and these may have been sacrifices to the supposed 
offended deity. Thus Eile, who has given her name to Bri 
Ejle, was for a crime of this kind burned publicly in a ceine 
culca, “hill-fire.” Again, in the Causes of the Battle of 
Cuueha (L. U.), Murne, daughter of Tadg, druid to Ca- 
thair Mor, was carried away through force by Cummall, and 
yet her father would have her burned, if he had not been 
afraid of the vengeance of Cond Cet-chathach. Again, 
great breaches of faith were punished by burning. Thus 
among the pledges given in the case of the three kings of 
Emain, that they should rule by rotation, were seven chiefs, 
to slay and to burn whichever of them would not resign at 
the end of his seven years. I may observe that the ashes 
of persons thus burned, or burned by supernatural fire, 
were usually flung into a river running into the sea, or into 
the sea itself. Thus in the Sailing of the Curach of Mael 
Duin (L. U.), the navigator and some of his crew landed 
one day on an island in which was a beautiful dun. In 
this dun was a splendid apartment hung all round with 
vold torques, and other ornaments. No living creature 
was seen in the island, save a cat who was playing about 
in the apartment. One of the men, contrary to his master’s 
wish, took one of the torques with him, but, as he had reached 
the Les, the cat gave a bound right through him like an 
arrow of fire, and instantaneously reduced him to ashes. 
Mael Duin took up tlie ashes and flung them into the depth 
of the sca. 

From the way in which the cases of Murne and Eile 
are spoken of, as well as those of others, it would appear that 
both law and custom left the family criminals to family 
punishment. ‘This was the case in ancient Gaul, and Cesar 
gives an exact parallel, cap. 19: “The husbands have the 
power of life and death over their wives as well as their 
children ; and when the father of a family of a rather illus. 
trious name has died, his relatives assemble, and if any 
suspicion arises about his death, they hold an investigation 
on the wives as on a slave, and if anything wrong is dis. 
covered, they put them to death with jire, and all sorts of 
tortures.” 
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Parallels on many other points might be given, but as 
my paper has already extended tar beyond the intended 
limit, 1 shall conclude by giving an example of a funeral 
sacrifice in ancient Eriu. The record occurs in L. U., and 
is therefore of great authority, and being the only one of 
the kind I know of, I deem it of vast importance. Ailell 
is on his sick bed, dying with the love of Etain, who is left 
to take care of him until she has laid him in his grave: 
Fonpacbad Ecain hi pail Chlella con vepnaicip a cius- 
maine le «1. co p'clapta a pent, co poagta a guba, co 
po onca a cechnar: “ Etain was left in company of Ailell 
that his last offices might be performed by her .1. that her 
grave might be dug, that her lamentation might be acted, 
that Aer quadruped might be slain.” (T. Et.). Here it 
would seem from the form of the expression that Etain, as 
being the cause of Ailell’s death, calls what should properly 
be fis, her own: thus her grave, her lamentation, her qua- 
druped. It may be that Etain intended to lay herself in 
the grave with Ailell, and that in such cases this was the 
custom. The whole matter is very curious, and I shall feel 
obliged for any parallel from either within or without. 


On glancing back at the Translation of the Faeth Fiada, 
I find that the phrase “in nearness and in farness” is re- 
versed, and should be “in farness and in nearness :” and 
that in the next section, instead of “ hereticians’—line 4— 
we should have the words “gentileism, against false laws 
of hereticians.” In the Introduction I pledged myself to 
an exact reproduction of the Irish text, a thing which had 
not yet been done, and I think I have succeeded, though 
I am sorry to have it to say that the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege refused the Honorary Secretary permission to have my 
copy finally collated with the original. I wish it to be un- 
derstood that, in the Reference Table, “ Lebor Ollaman” 
includes what is so called in the Book of Ballymote, as well 
as the Tract which immediately precedes it, as the one is 
merely a repetition of the other. 
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ON SOME ANCIENT PERSONAL ORNAMENTS OF GLASS FOUND 
IN IRELAND. 


BY ROBERT DAY, JUN., ESQ., F.S.A. 


ANCIENT glass ornaments, from the most simple and un- 
pretending plain blue bead to the amulet studded with 
settings of enamel or vitreous paste, and of a form so 
varied in colour and of so much beauty in outline, that 
they might well be worn at the present day, are still, from 
time to time, turned up by the plough, brought to light in 
the reclaiming of waste outlying ground, and found in the 
burial mounds of pre-Christian cemeteries, with which our 
island is so thickly studded. Those so accurately figured in 
the Plate which faces this page I had the honour of laying 
before the Association at the January Meeting of this year, 
and I shall now attempt to describe them. 

No. 1 was found at Clough, county of Antrim. From 
its peculiar, and as far as I can ascertain, unique shape, it 
might probably have formed the head of a bronze pin. It 
was turned up by the spade, and in so doing slightly in- 
jured by the finder. 

No. 2 is from Tristernagh, a Priory of Canons Regular 
in the parish of Ballinacarrig, county of Westmeath ;' the 
fact of an amulet of pre-Christian origin having been found 
here can be readily accounted for. It probably came from 
one of the many Westmeath crannoges, or tumuli, and, as 
it is no uncommon thing to find an ancient glass bead ona 
peasant’s rosary, so it might in old times have been placed 
by the finder on his or her “ beads,” and might have acci- 
dentally dropped off in the abbey. The projections on this 
bead would serve to symbolize the Five Wounds of our 
Saviour, and would give it the character of a Christian 
umulet. 

No. 3 is a remarkably fine bead, and differs from the 
two former by having a number of gold-coloured settings of 


¥T purchased this from the late Patrick zealous collector of, and honest dealer in, 
Fegan, of Killucan, county of Westmeath. the antiquities of which the surrounding 
He was, though an humble man, a most district has proved so rich a depository. 
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vitreous paste enriching its surface. Where any of these 
have fallen out, there remains a cavity in the glass, show- 
ing that the paste or enamel was superim- 
posed on the bead when in a soft state : 
this refers to all our glass ornaments which 
have these settings ; the glass was invaria- 27~ie 
bly sculped out, and the setting dropped ~*~ 
into the cavity. This bead resembles in 
form one figured in Vol. IL., of our “ Journal,” 2nd Series, 
p. 8, found at Timahoe, in the Queen’s County, and here 
reproduced. 

No. 4 is a wristlet of beautifully pure and transparent 
pale-green glass. It was found in unreclaimed ground near 
Ballymena, in July, 1862. Our National Museum in the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dawson-street, Dublin, contains a 
portion of a similar bracclet. 

No. 5 is from the Lough Revel crannoge, county of 
Antrim. It was probably worn as a pin or brooch-head. 
A very similar bead has been published by Dr. Wilson, in 
the “Pre-historic Annals of Scotland,” Vol. 1, p. 446, 
Fig. 84. And another is ficured in Dr. Keller’s “ Lake 
Dwellings,” with a fillet encircling the three projections as 
in this bead.— Vide Plate LX XXJI., No. 2. 

No. 6 is somewhat similar to No. 5, but that the yellow 
stripeing which forms a raised rope ornament, instead of 
being fused in the glass and forming an integral part of it, 
has been produced by laying the colour on the surface, and 
this gives it a peculiarly rich appearance. It was found 
in the same crannoge with No. 5. 

No. 7 is an ornament of blue and white glass, set with 
six large pieces of light yellow vitreous paste. It is be- 
lieved to be unique, and is here represented on the side in 
order to show more clearly the small bead which it con- 
tains. It is open at three sides, so that the smaller bead can 
be distinctly seen, and is also pierced through for suspen- 
sion like any ordinary bead. In this, the most interesting 
example of early glass that has yet been preserved in this 
country, the outer ornament is perfectly distinct and se- 
parate from the bead which it encloses; the one, though 
made over the other, being yet quite separate from it. This 
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very curious bead was found at Rosharkin in the county 
of Antrim. 

No. 8 was found in the Spring of 1864, near Newtown 
Limivaddy, county of Derry, by a labourer who turned it 
‘up on his spade. It is of oblong form, perfectly plain at 
the back, and in front is surrounded with a raised blue and 
white striated beading. It has a similarly formed cen- 
tral scroll ornament, is set with twelve drops of light 
vitreous paste, and differs from the rest by being pierced 
with two holes, through which a double cord passed. | 

Blue appears to have been the favourite colour of these. 
ancient beads ; but while this is so, our museums and private 
collections can show others, in pale green, white, yellow, 
and red, and with spirals and other ornaments of varied 
colours; while others have a dark ground-work, and are 
studded with fragments of red, green, yellow, blue, and 
white enamel, which are set without any attempt at order 
in the surface. There is one form of glass ornament which, 
as far as I can ascertain, is found only in Ireland. It is 
shaped somewhat like a dumb-bell (See Fig. 118, p. 173, 
“Catalogue,” R. I. A.), and is made of green vitrified porce- 
lain, or opaque glass; a small transparent glass bead of 
similar form is figured as part of a chain in Ackerman’s 
“Pagan Saxondom,” but it has not the larger ornament. 

I have already cited Keller’s “ Lake Dwellings,” and the 
_“ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” for recent notices of glass 
beads. Reference is also made to them in Engelhardt’s 
“Denmark in the early Iron Age,” where the prevailing 
types are figured, and in Sir W. Wilde's valuable “ Cata- 
logue” of the Royal Irish Academy. 

It has long been an open question, whether these orna- 
ments were made in this country, or imported as objects of 
barter. I would be led to suppose from the fact of No. 5 
having its counterpart in Scotland, and again in the Lake 
Dwellings of Marin, in Switzerland, which has been called 
by Dr. Keller, “the (Lake) Settlement of the Iron Age,” 
and from some of the beads in my collection resembling 
both in form, size, and colour, beads figured by Engelhardt, 
that these beads were imported, and that they may be 
classed with the antiquities which belong to the late bronze 
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and early iron period. When found by the peasantry, they 
are still regarded as possessing a talismanic power, and are 
sometimes called “ gloine-an-druidh,” or the “ magician’s 
glass.” And in Scotland they are termed “ adder stones,” 
and “snake stones.” : | 
I hope this subject will be continued by my friend Mr. 
Benn, whose private collection and long experience so far 
exceed mine, and who contributed an interesting paper 
on Ancient Glass Beads to the “ Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire.” See their “ Proceedings,” Vol. VIIL., 
January, 1855. | 
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